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ACADEMIC CALENDAR, 1913-14 


1913 


August 15 Last day for receiving applications for examin- 
ations in Medicine, Dentistry, Law and 
Matriculation. 


Last day for receiving applications for supple- 
mental examinations. 


September 18 Autumn Matriculation Examinations in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Examinations of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Alberta. 
Examinations of the Alberta Dental Association 


September 22 Supplemental Examinations in the Faculty of 
Law (Edmonton and Calgary). 


September 25 Registration. 
September 26 Lectures begin. 
October 14 Meeting of the Board of Governors. 


December 21 Christmas Vacation begins. 


1914 
January 4 Christmas Vacation ends. 


January 26 Examinations of the Alberta Land Surveyors’ 
Association. 


March 10 Meeting of the Board of Governors.- 
April 1 Final Examinations in Applied Science. 
April 9 Easter Vacation begins. 

April 13 Easter Vacation ends. 


April 24 


May 1 


May 9 
May 13 
May 25 
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Tinal Examinations in Arts. 
Examinations of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Alberta. 


Examinations of the Alberta Dental Association. 
Special Examinations of the Alberta Land 
Surveyors’ Association. 


Founders’ Day. 
Convocation for conferring of degrees. 


Examinations of the Alberta Architects’ Asso- 
ciation. . 

Examinations in the Faculty of Law (Edmonton 
and Calgary). 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


GOVERNING BODY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA 


VISITOR 


Hon. Grorce Hepiey Vicars Butysga, B.A., LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta. 


CHANCELLOR 
Hon. CHARLES ALLAN Stuart, B.A., LL.B. 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Appointed Members 
EDWIN CHARLES PARDEE, Esq., Chairman 
OurveR Mowat Bieear, B.A., LL.B., K.C. 
GrorGE Henry WINTER Ryan, M.D., C.M. 
ARTHUR GREGORY Harrison, B.A., C.E. 
Euston S1sutey, B.A., M.B. 

GEORGE ALLAN KENNEDY, M.D. 
Lewis Martin JOHNSTONE, LL.B., K.C. 

RauteH EuGENE Starks, Esq. 

ARTHUR LESLIE CAMERON, Esq. 


Members Ex Officio 
Hon. Cuartes ALLAN Stuart, B.A., LL.B., 
Chancellor. 
Henry MarsnHatu Tory, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
President of the University 


Crcit ETHELBERT Race, B.A., C.A., 
Secretary of the Board. 
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THE SENATE 
Members Ex Officio. 
Hon. Cuarues ALLAN Stuart, B.A., LL.B., Chancellor. 


EpWIN CHARLES PARDEE, Esq., Chairman of the Board. 


Henry MarsHatu Tory, M.A., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
President of the University. 


Hon. Nicuoias Dusors Dominic Breck, LL.B., Vice-Chancellor. 


Duncan Stuart MAcKENzIE, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Education. 


Rev. JoHN Henry RippeEt., B.A., D.D., 
Principal of Alberta College. 


Rey. SAMUEL WALTERS Dypz, M.A., D.Se., D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of Robertson College. 


ERNEST WILLIAM CorFin, B.A., Ph.D., 
Principal of the Provincial Normal School. 


Elected Members to retire March 8th, 1915. 


Hon. ALEXANDER CAMERON RutHeERFORD, B.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Epwarp THOMAS BisHop, B.A., LL.B. 
Hon. HepLEY CLARENCE Tayuor, M.A. 
GEORGE HeEnry Ross, LL.B. 
OLIVER Boyp, M.D.,C.M. 


Elected Members to retire May 20th, 1977. 


GEoRGE Harcourt, B.S.A. 
TRENHOLME Dickson, B.A., B.C.L. 
FREDERICK ALEXANDER Morrison, B.A. 
WaLtrEerR STUART GALBRAITH, M.D., C.M. 
JAMES McCaic, M.A., LL.B. 


Representatives of the Faculty to retire April 9th, 1918. 


WitiiAM Murr Epwarps, M.Sc. 
WiiitiaAM ALEXANDER Ross Kerr, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Representatives of Affiliated Associations. 


Ricuarp H. Knicut, B.A.Sc., 
(Representing the Alberta Land Surveyors’ Association.) 


Roxsert GrorGe Brett, M.D., ~ 
(Representing the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Alberta.) 


Howarp FiLecksER WuiTTakKeER, D.D.S., 


(Representing the Alberta Dental Association.) 


GrorcGE M, Lane, A.M. Can. Soc. C.E., 
(Representing the Alberta Architects’ Association.) 


(Representing the Law Society of Alberta). 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Henry Marsuat Tory, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. (McGm), F.R.S.C., 
President. 


CrciL ETHELBERT Race, B.A. (Toronto), C.A., 
Registrar. 


FRANK Gresty Bowrrs, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Inbrarian. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD 


EK. C. Parpsrsr, Esq., Chairman 
O. M. Biaear, Esq. A. L. CAMERON, Esq. 
A. G. Harrison, Esq. PRESIDENT ToRY 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
THE CHANCELLOR, Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Justice Breck President Tory 
Hon. A. C. Rutuerrorp, LL.D. Jas. McCaia, M.A. 
R. H. Knicut, B.A.Se. R. G. Brett, M.D. 


H. F. Wuitraxer, D.D.S. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 
Members Ex Officio. 
President Tory, Chairman 
The Chancellor, Hon. CHARLES ALLAN STUART 
The Chairman of the Board, E. C. Parprs, Esq. 


Representatives of the Senate. 
Hon. Mr. Justict Breck 
PRINCIPAL RIDDELL 


Representatives of the Faculty. 
Professor KERR. 
Professor MAcKACHRAN. 


Representatives of the Students’ Union. 
H. G. Nowan, President of the Students’ Union. 

S. R. Hosrorp, President of the Literary Society. 
R. C. Jackson, President of the Athletic Association. 
Tue Eprror-In-CHieEF of The Gateway. 

Three members to be elected by the Students’ Council. 
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COMMITTEE ON HONORS AND GRADUATE STUDIES 


Professor LEHMANN Professor BROADUS 
Professor BOYLE 


COMMITTEE*ON CERTIFICATES FOR.ADMISSION 


Professor KERR Professor ALEXANDER ! 
The REGISTRAR 


COMMITTEE ON THE CALENDAR 


Professor BRoaDUS Professor ALEXANDER 
Professor KERR Professor SHELDON 
Asst. Professor FAIRLEY 


COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


President Tory Professor MacKACHRAN 
Professor ALEXANDER Professor SHELDON 
The LIBRARIAN 


COMMITTEE.ON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


President Tory Professor BroapDwus 
Professor KERR Professor LEHMANN 
Professor LEwIs Professor ALLAN 


The SECRETARY of the DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION. 


COMMITTEE .ON EXAMINATIONS 
Professor SHELDON Professor BOYLE 
Asst. Professor FAatRLEY 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION al 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Henry Marsuatu Tory, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. (McGutz), F.R.S.C., 


President. 


Wiutitram Harpy AuLExaNpER, M.A. (Toronto), PH.D. (Catr- 
FORNIA), 
Professor of Classics. 


EpMuND KrEmMPER Broapus, M.A. (Cuicaco), PH.D. (HARvaARD), 
Professor of English Language and Literature. 


Witi1am Murr Epwarps, M.Sc. (McGI11), 
Professor of Civil and Municipal Engineering. 


WituiaM ALEXANDER Ross Kerr, M.A. (Toronto), Pu.D. 
(HARVARD), 
Professor of Modern Languages. 


Joun Matcoum MacKacuran, M.A. (QUEEN’S), PH.D. (LErpzia), 
Professor of Philosophy. 


ADOLF Lupwie FERDINAND LEHMANN, B.S.A. (TORONTO), 
Pu.D. (LErpzia), 
Professor of Chemistry. 


_ Ernest Witson SHetpon, M.A. (McGrtu), Ph.D. (Yaz), 
Professor of Mathematics. 


Francis JoHN Lewis, D.Sc. (Liverpoo.), F.L.S., 
Professor of Biology. 


Rosert WILLIAM Boye, M.A., Pu.D. (McGI11), 
Professor of Physics. 
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Joun ANDREW ALAN, M.Sc. (McGitz), Pu.D. (Mass. Insr. 
TECH.), 
Professor of Geology. 


Ceci, Scorr Burasss, A.R.1.B.A., 
Professor of Architecture. 
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Professor of History. 


BarRKER Farrutey, M.A. (LeEeps), Pu.D. (JENA), 
Assistant Professor of German. 


Crcit ETHELBERT Race, B.A. (Toronto), C.A., 
Lecturer in Mathematics and Municipal Accounting; 
Registrar of the University. 

The above constitute the Faculty Council. 


SAMUEL Wa.LtTEeRS Dypg, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. (QUEEN’s), 
Special Lecturer in Philosophy of Education. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER Ross, B.Sc. (McGiuu), M.Sc. (Mass. 
Inst. TECH.), 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering. 


GORDON STANLEY Fire, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Lecturer in History. 


JAMES ApAM, B.A. (ALBERTA), 
Lecturer in Descriptive Geometry and Freehand Drawing. 


IpRAHIM FOLLANSBEE Morrison, B.Sc. (Mass. Inst. TEcu.) 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering. 


Epovarp Sonet, B.-Es—L. (Lyons), 
Lecturer in French. 


ALBERT EpWwaRD OTTEWELL, B.A. (ALBERTA), 
Secretary of the Department of Extension. 
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Winutam DupLEY WoopuHeap, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (ALBERTA), 
Lecturer in Greek. 


ALFRED DrEnys Cowper, B.Sc. (Lonpon), 
Lecturer in Chemistry. 
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Lecturer in Education. 


Rospert Kay Gorpon, M.A. (ToRONTO), 
Lecturer in English. 


Lecturer in German. . 


GrenEVA MisENER, M.A. (QUEEN’S), Ph.D. Cuicaco, 
Lecturer in Latin and Adviser to Women Students. 


S. Dovetas KiuuaM, M.A. (Mr. Auuison), Ph.D. (G6TTINGEN), 
Lecturer in Mathematics. 


WaLTeR MaxweE tu Fire, B.Sc. (ALBERTA), 
Instructor in Civil Engineering. 





HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


The University of Alberta was created by an act of the 
Legislature of the Province passed at the first session after pro- 
vincial autonomy had been granted (1906); that, is the act 
created the machinery by which the University could be brought 
into existence. By this act the University, which then con- 
sisted of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Senate, and the 
Convocation, was empowered to undertake the organization and 
development of the teaching faculties, to affiliate colleges, and, 
generally, to undertake all work relating to an institution of 
higher learning. An amendment to the act, passed during the 
session of the Legislature in 1907, authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council as a preliminary step to the organization 
of the University, to appoint the first President, to whom was to 
be given the responsibility, in conjunction with the Senate, of 
organizing and developing the university scheme. Acting upon 
this authority the Government selected the first President, who 
entered upon his duties on January Ist, 1908. 

Under the act, all resident graduates of British and Cana- 
dian universities were entitled to become members of the con- 
vocation of the University of Alberta by registering before a fixed 
date. Three hundred and sixty-four graduates, representing all 
the Canadian and many of the British universities, registered, 
so that a large and representative body constituted the first 
convocation. 

The act had also provided that the Senate should consist 
of fifteen members, ten to be appointed by the Government, five 
to be elected by the members of Convocation from among them- 
selves. ‘The Chancellor likewise was to be chosen by a ballot of 
Convocation. The voting for the first Senate election closed on 
March 18th, 1908, and immediately thereafter the Government 
nominated its ten representatives. Mr. Justice Stuart of Cal- 
gary was chosen as first Chancellor. 
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As the Act made the Senate the governing body of the Uni- 
versity, both in relation to education and business management, 
at the first meeting of that body, on March 30th, 1908, it took 
all the necessary steps to organize the first faculty, to be known 
as the Faculty. of Arts and Sciences, and to open the Univer- 
sity of Alberta for classes in this Faculty in September, 1908. 

At the second meeting of the Senate, held in Calgary, 
July 6th, 1908, the first faculty appointments were made, four 
professors being named to co-operate with the President in the 
work of commencing instruction. 

The first session of the University opened on September 
23rd, 1908. The total registration for the session was forty- 
five, four of whom were students taking graduate courses in 
the Department of Physics. 

At the second session of the Second Legislature, Novem- 
ber, 1910, a comprehensive measure reorganizing in large part 
the government of the University. was introduced and passed 
into law. By the new act a Board of Governors was consti- 
tuted, to consist of the Chancellor and the President of the 
University ex officio, together with nine members to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council; the functions of this 
Board may be defined generally as those of business manage- 
ment and administration, including the making of appoint- 
ments to the teaching and office staff of the University, the 
handling of ali University moneys and investments, and the 
supervision of buildings and grounds. The Senate, by this 
same act, was continued as a body entrusted with the general 
supervision of the University’s educational work. It is defined 
by the statute to consist of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors, the President, the 
heads of affiliated colleges, the Deans of the University Faculties, 
all ex-Chancellors or ex-Vice-Chancellors of the University, the 
Principal of the Provincial Normal School, and the Superinten- 
dent of Education for the Province ex officio, of faculty representa- 
tives; of representatives of all societies whose examinations for 
status are conducted by the University; and of ten members elect- 
ed by Convocation. The prerogatives of the Senate include the 
field of student regulation and discipline, the approval of all 
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educational schedules or programmes, and the establishing and 
conferring of degrees. The Convocation, under this act, is com- 
posed of all graduates of the University, and of all resident gradu- 
ates of British and Canadian universities who registered under 
the University Act of 1906. The Convocation is empowered to 
consider all questions affecting the well-being of the University 
and to make representation thereupon to the Board and to the 
Senate. 

Conformably with the provisions of this act, late in December, 
1910, the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council appointed nine mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, who met early in January, 1911, 
and organized by electing E. C. Pardee, Esq., of Edmonton, Chair- 
man. An election for members of the Senate, in accordance with 
the terms of the act, was ordered. By March 8th the elective 
members of the Senate had been chosen, and the new Senate held 
its first meeting for the transaction of business on March 31st, 
1911, completing among other items arrangements for the first 
graduation exercises of the University. These took place on 
May 16th, 1911. 

During the summer of 1911 Athabasca Hall, the first building 
of the University scheme to be completed, was made ready for 
occupation, and lectures were given for the first time on the Uni- 
versity grounds in September of that year. At the same time 
excavations were begun for a second hall of a similar nature. This 
became available for partial occupation in October 1912, and in 
its entirety by the beginning of 1913, under the name of Assiniboia 
Hall. 

From its very beginning the University of Alberta has 
undertaken extension work in the form of lectures by members of 
its staff in a number of important provincial centres, but special 
emphasis was laid upon this side of the University’s activities by 
the appointment in May, 1912, of a special Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of extension. This officer undertook the task of systematiz- 
ing the Extension work in such a way as to enable the University 
to achieve more fully the important function of reaching in its 
educational work the people of the province at large. 

The year 1912 saw another development in the University’s 
activity in the creation of a Faculty of Law; this was effected by 
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a resolution of the Senate under date of October 3rd, upon which 
the Board of Governors took favorable action shortly afterwards. 
A three year course leading to the degree of LL. B. was established, 
lectures were arranged for, and thirty-five students were enrolled 
for the new faculty’s first session. 


UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 


The University is situated in the City of Edmonton on the 
south bank of the Saskatchewan River, immediately opposite the 
Legislative Buildings. ‘The University campus consists of two 
hundred and fifty-eight acres of land with a frontage on the 
river of twenty-one hundred feet and an elevation above the val- 
ley of about two hundred feet. 

A complete plan has now been developed for the beautifica- 
tion of the campus and for the arrangement upon a definite system 
of all future University buildings. This scheme is the work of 
eminent Canadian architects and designers and represents a sing- 
ularly fortunate combination of convenience and artistic taste. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


‘There are at present two University buildings completed in 
accordance with this plan. Of these Assiniboia Hall is the more 
northerly; it contains the executive offices of the University, the 
library, the laboratories of the Departments of Geology, Biology, 
and Physics, anumber of class-rooms, and residential accommoda- 
tion as well for fifty-five students. Athabasca Hall, immediately 
to the south , is similar in its general design to Assiniboia Hall; it 
contains the Chemistry Laboratory, the class-rooms, draughting- 
rooms, and testing laboratories of the Department of Applied 
Science, and also residential accommodation for ninety students. 
From its rear extends the University dining-room where three 
hundred persons can be entertained; beyond the dining-room 
again lies the gymnasium, equipped with the most recent appa- 
ratus and adapted also for various indoor games. 

Athabasca Hall is the central structure of a group of three 
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buildings; work is now going rapidly forward upon the most 
southerly building of this group, and it will be ready in part at 
least by October 1913. Its completion will mark the achieve- 
ment of the first definite unit of the plans for the greater Uni- 
versity. 

Work has aiso begun upon the main University building which 
faces on Highth “treet West at Ninth Avenue North. Operations 
will be carried steadily forward upon this edifice but on account of 
its size and the character of its construction, it cannot be antici- 
pated that it will be available before September 1914. 

The Board of Governors of the University has made provi- 
sion for the accommodation upon the campus of affiliated colleges 
as part of the University system. The Board of Alberta College, 
the theological training school of the Methodist Church for this 
Province, has erected on the portion set aside for it a residentia] 
and teaching building, affording quarters for over one hundred 
students; this building was opened for classes in September, 1911. 
A similar allotment of land has been made to the Board of Robert- 
son College, the theological training school of the Presbyterian 
Church for Alberta, and plans are being prepared for the erection 
-of a suitable teaching and residential building thereon. In the 
meantime the college, which began work in September, 1911, is 
conducting its classes in temporary quarters in the City of Ed- 
monton. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES 


In the Faculty of Arts and Sciences courses are offered 
leading to the degrees of B.A., M.A., B.Sc. and M.Sc. in Arts, 
and of B.Se. in Applied Science. In the Faculty of Law the 
course leads to the degree of L.L.B. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The courses of study in the University leading to degrees in 
Arts are open to men and women on equal footing. 
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Except under special circumstances no student under _six- 
teen years of age will be admitted to the first year, or under 
seventeen to the second year. 

Students are classified as Graduate, Undergraduate, Condi- 
tioned, and Special. 

Graduate students are those who hold the Bachelor’s degree 
(B.A., B.Sc. in Arts) and are either pursuing special studies in 
advanced. courses, or have been formally admitted by the Faculty 
Council upon the recommendation of the Committee on Honors 
and Graduate Studies to candidacy for the Master’s degree. 

Undergraduates are matriculated students who are pursuing 
a. full undergraduate course leading to a degree. In order to 

become undergraduates, candidates must have passed the full 
% Inatriculation examination of the University or some other exami- 
ation accepted in lieu thereof. (See page 22). 

Conditioned students are those who, not having completed 
their matriculation examination are, by permission of the Faculty 
Council, pursuing a full undergraduate course leading to a degree, 
and are entitled to obtain undergraduate standing on completing 
their matriculation. Candidates who present certificates of having 
passed Grade XI or XII examination of the Province of Alberta, 
or an equivalent, but have not taken all the subjects required for 
matriculation, may enter as conditioned students. The admission 
of a candidate failing in any part of his matriculation examination 
shall be at the discretion of the Faculty Council. 

For students who are deficient in the language subjects or in 
mathematics and are admitted as conditioned students, special 
preparatory classes will be provided temporarily. — 

Special students are those who, not belonging to one of the 
above classes of students, are pursuing the study of particular 
subjects. Such students may, subject to the approval of the 
Faculty Council, attend classes without previous examination. 


THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS 


Two Matriculation Examinations are held during the year, 
one. in June and one in September. ‘The examination in June 
for 1913 begins June 25th, and is held at all the High School 
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centres throughout the Province of Alberta. Local examinations 
may be held elsewhere, either within or without the Province, if 
application for the same be made before June Ist. The Septem- 
_ber examination is held at the University only, and for the present 
year begins on September 18th. 

All enquiries concerning these examinations should be ad- 
dressed to the Registrar, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Students who have passed Grade XI of the course of study of 
the Province of Alberta in the subjects required for matricula- 
tion are admitted to the first year of the University in the courses 
leading to the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. in Arts, as undergraduates. 
Students who have not passed in the language subjects are 
admitted as conditioned students (see above) and for them 
special preparatory classes in these subjects are provided. 

Students who have passed the examinations in the proper’ 
subjects of Grade XI are admitted to Courses A and C which lead 
to the degree of B.Sc. in Applied Science. For entrance to Course 
B, the mathematics of Grade XII is necessary. These require- 
ments are found in detail under Group D on page 24. 


MATRICULATION, SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships are offered: 

At the June Matriculation Examinations, 1914,:—Four 
scholarships of $50 each, given by the Senate and Board 
of Governors of the University. 

‘The June scholarships will be awarded on the results of the 
Grade XI examinations set by the Provincial Department of 
Education in conjunction with the professors of the University. 
Candidates from private schools may also compete. | 

Competing candidates must pass on the whole of the matri- 
culation examination. 


SECOND YEAR ENTRANCE 


Students who have passed Grade XII of the school course of 
the Province of Alberta or the corresponding examination of any 
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other province of Canada may enter the second year and so com- 
plete the course for the B.A. degree in three years, provided, 
however, that the courses from which they receive exemption on 
account of such certificate together with the courses completed 
after entering the University shall be the full number of courses 
required for the degree and shall include the compulsory subjects. 


EQUIVALENT EXAMINATIONS 


Certificates of having passed the whole or at least one-half 
of the subjects of any of the following examinations will be ac- 
cepted. 


Province of Alberta: The Grade XI and XII examinations. 


Province of British Columbia: The Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior Grade examinations. 


Province of Saskatchewan: The Middle and Senior Forms 
(High School examinations). 


Province of Manitoba: The Second Class Non-Professiona 
Teacher’s Certificate examination. 


Province of Ontario: The Junior and Senior Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate examinations; the Junior and Senior Matriculation exami- 
nations. 


Province of Quebec: The Associate in Arts examination, 
Grades XI and XII. 


Province of New Brunswick: The examinations for Superior 
and Grammar School Licenses. 


Province of Nova Scotia: The Leaving examination, Grades 


XI and XII. 


Province of Prince Edward Island: The leaving examina- 
tion of Prince of Wales College. The examination for First 
Class Teachers’ Licenses. 


Newfoundland: The Intermediate and Associate exam- 
inations. 
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Great Britain: The Local examinations of the leading Uni-— 
versities and the leaving examinations of the Scotch and Irish 
Education Departments. 

Requests for exemptions from the Matriculation Exam- 
ination based on certificates other than those mentioned above, 
will be considered on application. | 


ADMISSION AD EUNDEM STATUM 


Any student of another university wishing to be admitted 
to this university with equivalent standing is ue to send 
with his application: 

1. A ealendar of the univer sity in which he ps studied. 

2. A complete statement of the course of study he has 
followed. 

3. A certificate of standing and conduct from the uni- 
versity in which he has studied. 


MATRICULATION REQUIREMENTS 


Every candidate for the matriculation examination is re- 
quired to fill up an application form and return the same to the 
Registrar of the University two weeks before the examination. 
Blank forms may be had on application. 


The subjects for matriculation are: 


GROUP A:—Required of all candidates. 


1. ENGLISH. 
(a) Grammar, 
(b) Composition and Dictation. 
(c) Literature. 


Zou HISTORY: 
(a) British and Canadian. 
(b) General. 


3. ARITHMETIC. 
4. AvtemBra, Part I. 
5. Geometry, Part I. 
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GROUP B:—Required, in addition to Group A, of candidates 
who desire to proceed to the B.A. degree. :-— 


6. Latin. 


7 and 8. Two of the following:—FRENcH, GERMAN, GREEK, 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (Physics or Chemistry). 


GROUP C:—Required in addition to group A, of candidates 
who desire to proceed to the B.Se. degree in Arts. :— 

6. FRENCH. 

7. GERMAN. 

8. PHysics oR CHEMISTRY OR LATIN. 


GROUP D:—Students desiring to pursue the five year 
course, Course A, for the degree of B.Sc. in Applied Science 
must take for matriculation Group A and subjects 6 and 7 in 
the following list. 

Students who desire to accomplish the work for the B.Sc. 
degree in only four years (Course B) are required to take Group 
A and all the subjects in Group D. 

Students who desire to pursue Course C, the four year course 
in Architectural Engineering for the degree of B.Sc., are required 
to take all the subjects of Group A and two subjects in Group D: 
French (6) and Chemistry or Physics (7). 


6. FRENCH OR GERMAN. 
7. CHEMISTRY OR PHYSICS. 
8. ALGEBRA, Part II. 
9. Grometry, Part II. 
10. ‘TRIGONOMETRY. 


DETAILS OF THE MATRICULATION SUBJECTS 


ENGLISH :— 


* (a) Grammar—The general principles of English Grammar. 
(b) Composition and Dictation. 

Candidates will write a theme of not less than two pages on 

F. Candidates who can present certificates of the Department of Education 


showing that ee have completed successfully these subjects in the regular 
school course will be exempted from examination therein. 
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a subject ,to be given at the time of examination. This theme 
will be supplemented by questions on the general principles of 
Rhetoric. ‘Text-book:—Gardiner, Kittridge and Arnold (Ginn.) 

The examination in spelling and punctuation will consist of 
a selection of English prose reproduced by the candidate from 
oral dictation. 

(c) Literature——Every candidate is required to pass an 
examination based on the following texts. Precise knowledge 
of the subject matter and a reasonable acquaintance with form 
will be expected. 


Poetry.—Shakespeare, Coriolanus, 
Selected Lyric Poems, 
Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 


Prose.—Macaulay, Milton, 
Lodge, fosalind, 
Butler, Life of Gordon, 
Lytton, Last of the Barons, 
Bunyan, Puilgrim’s Progress. 
ISTORY :— 
*The outlines of British History from 1065 to the present. 
*The outlines of Canadian History. 
The outlines of general European History from the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance to the end of the French Revolutionary 
period. 





* ARITHMETIC: 
All the ordinary rules including square root and the metric 
system. 


ALGEBRA, Part [:— 


Natural numbers, zero and negative numbers, fractions; 
simple equations of one, two and three unknowns; graphs; prob- 
lems; factoring, highest common factor, least common multiple; 
equations with fractions; quadratic equations,and equations solved 
like qurdratics; surds, indices; algebraic and graphical solution of 
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equations of the second degree. Tory and Birchard’s Elements 
of Algebra (Gage); or Hawkes, Luby and Touton’s First Course 
in Algebra (Ginn). 


ALGEBRA, Part IT:— 


The three progressions, ratio, proportion, variation, permu- 
tations and combinations, binomial theorem, logarithms. Hawkes, 
Luby and Touton’s Second Course in Algebra (Ginn). 


GEOMETRY, Part [:— 


Euclid, Books I, II, and III; deductions. Todhunter and 
Loney’s Elements of Euclid (Macmillan) or Hall and Stevens’ 
Text-book of Euclid’s Elements (Macmillan). 


GEOMETRY, Part IT :— 


Euclid, Book IV; definitions of Book V; propositions 1 to 
19 and 33 of Book VI; deductions. Text-books as above. 


In 1914 and thereafter the requirements in Geometry will comprise the 
following constructions and theorems:— 


Part I: 

To construct a triangle of which the sides shall be equal to three given 
straight lines, any two of which are together greater than the third. 

The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. If two angles 
of a triangle be equal, the sides opposite to them are also equal. 

If the three sides of one triangle be respectively equal to the three sides 
of another triangle, the triangles are equal in every respect. 

At a given point in a given straight line to construct an angle equal to 
a given angle. 

If two triangles have two sides of one equal respectively to two sides 
of the other, and the included angles equal, the triangles are equal in all 
respects. 

If two triangles have two angles of one equal to two angles of the other, 
each to each, and therefore the third angles in each equal and a side of the 
first equal to the corresponding side of the other, the triangles are equal 
in all respects. 

If two sides of one triangle be respectively equal to two sides of another 
triangle, and the angles opposite to one pair of equal sides be equal, then 
the angles opposite to the other pair of equal sides are either equal or sup- 
plementary; and if equal, then the triangles are equal in all respects. 

To bisect a given angle. 

To bisect a given straight line. 
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To draw a perpendicular to a given straight line from a given point 
in it. 

To draw a perpendicular to a given straight line of unlimited length 
from a given point not on the line. 

To find the locus of a point which moves so that its distances from two 
given straight lines are equal to one another. 

To find the locus of a point which moves so that its distances from two 
fixed points are equal to one another. 

To find a point which is equidistant from three given straight lines. 

To find a point which is equidistant fron three given points. 

._ The sum of all the interior angles of a polygon of n sides is equal to 
2n-4 right angles. 

If the sides of any polygon be produced ‘in order, then all the exterior 
angles so formed are together’ equal to four right angles. 

If one side of a triangle be greater than another side, the angle oppo- 
site the greater side is greater than the angle opposite the less. 

lf one angle of a triangle be greater than another, the side opposite 
the greater angle is greater than the side opposite the less. 

The perpendicular is the shortest line that can be drawn from a given 
point to a given line; and a line nearer to the perpendicular is less than one 
more remote. 

. If from the ends of one side of a triangle there be drawn two straight 
lines to a point within the triangle, these two straight lines are together 
less than the sum of the two other sides of the triangle. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, 
each to each, but the angle contained by the two sides of the one greater 
than the angle contained by the two sides of the other; then the base of that 
which has the greater angle is greater than the base of the other. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, 
each to each, but the base of the one greater than the base of the other; 
then the angle contained by the sides of that which has the greater base 
is greater than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

To draw a straight line through a given point, parallel to a given straight 
line. 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines it makes (1) the alter- 
nate angles equal, and (2) the two interior angles on the same side together 
equal to two right angles. 

If a straight line falling on two te straight lines make (1) the alternate 
angles equal to one another, or (2) the two interior angles on the same side 
together equal to two right angles, then the two straight lines are parallel. 

Straight lines which join the extremities of equal and parallel straight 
lines towards the same parts are themselves equal and parallel. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one another 
and each diagonal divides the paralielogram into two triangles equal in all 
respects. 
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Parallelograms on the same base and between the same parallels are 
equal in area. 

Parallelograms on equal bases and between the same parallels are equal 
in area. 

Triangles on the same base and between the same parallels are equal 
in area. 

Triangles on equal bases and between the same parallels are equal in 
area. 

: Triangles, equal in area, on the same base, or on equal.bases that are 
in the same straight line, and on the samé side of the base line, are between 
the same parallels. 

If a triangle and a parallelogram be on: the same:base and between the 
same parallels, the parallelogram is double the triangle. 

The complements of the parallelograms about the diagonal of any paral- 
lelogram are equal in area. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and having an 
angle equal to a given angle. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure and hav- 
ing an angle equal to a given angle. 

On a given straight line to describe a parallelogram equal to a given 
triangle, and having an angle equal to a given angle. 

Triangles of the same altitude are to one another as their bases. 

If a straight line be drawn parallel to one side of a triangle, it cuts the 
other side proportionally. And conversely, if a straight line cut two sides 
of a triangle proportionally, it is parallel to the third side. 

If a verticle angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which also 
cuts the base, the segments of the base have the same ratio which the other 
sides of the triangle have to each another. 

If the interior angle at the vertex of a triangle be bisected by a straight 
line which also cuts the base produced, the segments of the base have the 
same ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to each other. 

Conversely, if the segments into which the base is divided externally 
have the same ratio which the sides of the triangle have to each another, 
the straight line drawn from the vertex to the seat of section bisects the 
exterior angle at the vertex. 

If two triangles are equiangular, the ratios of corresponding sides are 
equal. 

If the ratios of the three sides of one triangle to the three sides of an- 
‘other triangle, taken in order, be equal, the triangles are equiangular. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other, 
and the sides about the equal angles proportional, the triangles are equi- 
angular. 

If the ratios of two sides of one triangle to two sides of another triangle 
be equal, and if the angles opposite to one pair of these sides be equal, the 
angles opposite to the other pair of sides are either equal or supplementary. 
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To divide a given straight line similarly to a given divided straight 
line. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given straight lines. 

If two triangles are similar, the ratio of their areas is equal to the ratio 
of the squares on their corresponding sides. 

In a right-angled triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle to the hypotenuse, the triangles on each side of it are similar to the 
whole triangle and to one another. j 

In a right-angled triangle, the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

In any triangle the square on the side opposite any angle according as 
the angle is obtuse or acute, is greater or less than the sum of the squares 
on the sides containing the angle by twice the rectangle contained by either 
of these sides and the projection on it of the other side. 

If the sum of the squares on two sides of a triangle be equal to the square 
on the third side, the angle opposite this third side is a right angle. 

To find the centre of a given circle. 

If from a point within a circle more than two equal straight lines can 
be drawn to the circumference, that point is the centre of the circle. 

If a chord of a circle move parallel to itself from the centre to the ex- 
tremity of the diameter to which it is always at right angles, it continually 
decreases and ultimately vanishes. 

If one end of a straight line be fixed and the other end move on the 
circumference of a circle, the line is greatest when it contains the centre 
and least when, on being produced, it passes through the centre; and as 
the moving end of the line advances from the latter to the former position, 
the line continually increases. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double of any angle at the circum- 
ference, standing on the same arc. 

Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal. 

The vertices of all equal angles standing on the same base and on the 
same side of it lieon a segment of a circle passing through the extremities of 
the base. 

The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are together 
equal to two right angles. 

If two opposite angles of a quadrilateral be together equal to two right 
angles, the circle which passes through three of its angular points also passes 
through the fourth. 

The angle in a semi-circle is a right angle; the angle in a segment greater 
than a semi-circle, is less than a right angle, and the angle in a segment less 
than a semi-circle is greater than a right angle. 

In equal circles, angles, whether at the centre or at the circumference 
have the same ratio as the arcs on which they stand; so also have the sectors. 

A tangent to a circle is at right angles to the radius drawn to the point 
of contact. 
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If.two circles touch, the straight line joing their centres, produced if 
necessary, passes through the point of contact. 

To draw a tangent to a given circle from a given point. 

If a straight line touch a circle and from the point of contact a chord 
be drawn, the angles between the chord and the tangent are equal to the 
angles in the alternate segments of the circle. 

On a given straight line to construct a segment of a circle containing 
an angle equal to a given angle. 

From a given circle to cut off a segment containing an angle equal to 
a given angle. 

In a given circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

To find the loci of the centres of circles touching two given straight 
lines. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

If two chords of a circle intersect, either within or without the circle, 
the rectangle contained by the segments of the one is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the segments of the other; and if the point of intersection be 
without the circle, the rectangle contained by the segments of a chord is 
equal to the square on the tangent from that point. 

If ABO and OC be two straight lines, and OA.OB=OC2 then OC is 
a tangent to the circle through the points A, B and C. 


Part If. 


To construct a rectilineal figure similar to a given rectilineal figure 
and having its sides to those of the given figure in a given ratio. 

Two similar polygons may be so placed that the lines ioining corres- 
ponding angular points are concurrent. 

The areas of similar polygons are as the squares on corresponding sides. 

If similar polygons be described on the sides of a right-angled triangle 
the area of that on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the areas of those 
on the two other sides. 

To find the mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

To construct a rectilineal figure similar to a given rectilineal figure, 
and such that the areas of the figures shall be in a given ratio. 

To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar to one and equal 
to another given rectilineal figure. 

If there be two straight lines one of eins is divided into any number 
-of parts, the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
sum of the rectangles contained by the undivided line and the several parts 
of the divided line. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on the whole 
line is equal to the sum of the squares on the two parts, together with twi 2 
the rectangle contained by the parts . 

If a straight line be divided into two equal parts, and also into two 
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unequal parts, the rectangle contained by the unequal parts together with 
the square on the line between the points of section is equal to the square 
on half the line. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the squares 
on the whole line and on one of the parts is equal to twice the rectangle 
contained by the whole line and that part, together with the square on the 
other part. 

If a straight line be divided into two equal parts and also into two un- 
equal parts, the sum of the squares on the two unequal parts is double the 
sum of the squares on half the line and on the line between the points of 
section. 

Triangles of the same altitude are to one another as their bases. 

If a straight line be drawn parallel to one side of a triangle it cuts the 
other side proportionally. And conversely, if a straight line cut two sides 
of a triangle proportionally, it is parallel to the third side. 

In any triangle, the square on the side opposite any angle, according as 
the angle is obtuse or acute, is greater or less than the sum of the squares 
on the side containing the angle by twice the rectangle contained by either 
of these sides and the projection upon it of the other. 

To divide a straight line so that the rectangle contained by the whole 
line and one segment may be equal to the square on the other segment. 

To describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the base 
double the third angle. 

To construct a regular pentagon in a circle. 

To draw a common tangent to two given circles. 

To find the locus of the point from which tangents to two given circles 
are equal. 

If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which 
also cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the base, together with 
the square on the straight line which bisects the angle. 

If from the vertical angle of a triangle a straight line be drawn perpen- 
dicular to the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the perpendicular and the diameter of 
the circum-circle. 

The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed 
in a circle is equal to the sum of the two rectangles contained by its oppo- 
site sides. 

If three concurrent straight lines be drawn from the angular points of 
a triangle to meet the opposite sides, then the product of the three alternate 
segments, taken in order, is equal to the product of the other three seg- 
ments. And, conversely, etc. 

If a transversal be drawn to cut the sides, or the sides produced of a tri- 
angle, the product of the three alternate segments, taken in order, is equal 
to the product of the other three segments. And, conversely, etc. 
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To divide a given straight line internally and externally so that the 
segments may be in a given ratio; that is, to divide a given straight line har- 
monically. 

If A, B, C, D be a harmonic range, and therefore OA, OB, OC, OD a 
harmonic pencil; and if a line through C parallel to OA, meet OB, OD in X 
and Y respectively, then CX =CY. | 

If A, B, C, D be a harmonic range, and therefore OA, OB, OC, OD 
a harmonic pencil; and if another transversal cut the pencil in A’, B’, C’, 
D’ then A’, B’, C’, D’ form a harmonic range. 

Opposite vertices of a complete quadrilateral, with the points in which 
the diagonal through them is cut by the other two diagonals form a harmonic 
range. 

If A, B, C, D be a harmonic range, and P be a point outside the line 
AD such that PA:PC=AB:BC=AD:DC, then the locus of P is a circle on 
BD as diameter. 

To find the polar of any given point P. 

If Q lie on the polar of P, then P must lie on the polar of Q. 

A chord of a circle ‘s divided harmonically by any point on it and the 
polar of that point. 

To find a point on a given straight line, the sum of whose distances 
from two given points is the least possible. 

ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEOMETR?: the point, the straight line, 
the circle. 

I. Position of a point ina plane. Coordinates. 


II. Equations and loci. 
(a) Equations of loci and graphs. 
(b) Loci or graphs of equations. . 


III. The straight line. 
(a) A line defined by two points through which it passes. 
(b) A line defined by one point through which it passes, and by 
its direction. 
(c) The general equation of the first degree. 
(d) Oblique axes. 


IV. Change of axes. 


V. The circle. 
(a) The equation of the circle. 
(4) Tangents and normals. 
(c) Radical axes. 
(d) Poles and polars. 
(e) Analytical solutions of familiar propositions. 
Text-books: Baker, Geometry for Schools, Analytical Geometry for Be- 
ginners. (Gage.) 
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‘TRIGONOMETRY :— 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry. Robbins’ Plane Tyi- 
gonometry (Morang). 


PHYSICS :— 
Merchant and Fessenden’s High School Physics, Part I, 
(Revised Edition, Copp, Clark) or an equivalent. 


CHEMISTRY :— 
Mill’s Chemistry for Schools (Gage). — 


Latin :— 
The Roman method of pronunciation is prescribed. 


TABLE OF LATIN SOUNDS. 


a long as a in father; 

a short as ain ran; 

e long as ein Fr. /e/e; 

e short as e in met; 

1 long as i in machine; 

i short as i in fit; 

o long as o in total; 

o short as 0 in not; 

u long as oo in shoot; 

u short as u in full; 

ae almost as i in ride; 

au as ou in hour; 

oe as 01 in boz/; ; 

ul as in Fr. owt; 

eu nearly as ew in new; 

ei as ey in grey; 

c and g always hard as in cat, get; 
t always as in native; 

s always as in sit; 

i (consonantal) as y in you; 

Vv approximately as English w; 
r always trilled, even in middle and at end of words. 


(a) Grammar. Accidence. Syntactical usages, especially the 
syntax of the cases, ablative absolute, accusative and infinitive, 
clauses of purpose and result, noun clauses, time clauses, gerund 
and gerundive, conditional clauses, and indirect narration in detail. 

(b) Composition. Translation into Latin of phrases and 
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sentences illustrative of the syntactical usages outlined under 
Grammar, and also sentences based on the prose Authors read. 

C. Literature. Czesar’s Invasion of Britain: Book IV, 
Chapters 20—38; Book V, Chapters 1—23. 

Virgil’s Aneid: Book II, complete. 

Sight translation from easy prose Authors. 

Questions on the subject matter of the texts prescribed. 


GREEK :— 

(a) Grammar. The examination in this part of the work 
will be designed chiefly to test the student’s mastery of Greek 
accidence. 

(b) Composition. Short English sentences for translation 
into Greek, involving the more common idioms of Greek Prose. 

(c) Literature. Xenophon, Anabasis IV, Chapters 1-7 
inclusive. 

Sight translation from the works of Xenophon, preferably 
the Anabasis. 

Questions on the subject matter of the text. 


*PRENCH :— 


Grammar. Accidence and Syntax including translation of 
simple English sentences to test the candidate’s familiarity with 
Elementary Grammar. Sight translation from modern French 
authors. 

The special authors texts for matriculation will be identical 
with those to be announced by the Department of Education for 
1914. 


*(GQERMAN :-— 


Grammar. Accidence and Syntax including translation of 
simple English sentences to test the candidate’s familiarity with 
Elementary Grammar. Sight translation from modern German 
authors. 

The special authors texts for matriculation will be identical 
with those to be announced by the Department of Education 
for 1914. 


* See footnote, page 24. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four scholarships of $50 each, offered by the Senate and the 
Board of Governors of the University. One of these scholarships 
is assigned to each of the first two years in Arts and to each of 
the first two years in Applied Science. In each year, the scholar- 
ship is awarded to that student making the -highest general 
average on the work of the session; provided, however, that a 
standing satisfactory to the Faculty Council be obtained. 

One scholarship of $50, offered by the Alberta Women’s 
Association. This scholarship will be awarded to the woman 
student who takes the highest standing in the work of the First 
Year, provided, however, that an average of not less than seventy- 
five per cent. be obtained on the work of the year to secure the 
award. Further, the award will be contingent upon the student’s 
proceeding with the work of the Second Year and will be paid 
only after the student has been in actual attendance in ‘the Second 
Year of her course. 


PRIZES. 


1. Three prizes, of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars 
respectively, offered by an anonymous donor for “proficiency 
in the study of the influence of the English Bible on English 
literature and speech,” to be competed for by students of the 
Third and Fourth Years. Competitors for the prizes are required 
to submit an essay dealing with the influence of the Bible on a 
given author (the name to be announced) and to write an exam- 
ination, the questions of which will be designed to bring out 
the student’s general knowledge of the Bible through his ability 
to identify and explain various allusions to, and quotations 
from, the Bible in contemporary literature. 

2. The Jane Alexander Memorial Prizes offered by Professor 
W. H. Alexander in memory of his mother who for twenty-five 
years served as assistant librarian to the Geological Survey of 
Canada. 

(a) Latin Prose Composition and Sight Translation: Classical 
books to the value of ten dollars. 
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(b) Geology: Scientific (preferably geological) works to 
the value of ten dollars. 

The conditions governing the award of these prizes are 
announced by the Registrar from year to year. 


MEDALS 


1. The Governor-General’s Medal. A silver medal offered 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, awarded on 
graduation and subject to conditions to be announced in the 
autumn. 

2. The Alberta Women’s Association gold medal, offered by 
the Association and awarded to that student in the graduating 
class who takes the highest standing in the eight senior courses 
required in the third and fourth years, provided that an average 
mark of not less than seventy-five per cent. be obtained. 

3. The John McDougall gold medal, offered by John Mc- 
Dougall, Esq., and awarded to the student taking the highest 
standing in the senior courses required in the last two years in 
Applied Science, provided, however, that an average mark of 
not less than seventy-five per cent be obtained. 

4. The Charies Allan Stuart gold medal, offered by the 
‘Hon. Mr. Justice Stuart, Chancellor of the University, and 
open for competition to students in the graduating year, reading 
for honors in the Department of Classics. 

5. The Alexander Cameron Rutherford gold medal, offered 
by the Hon. A. C. Rutherford, LL.D., and open for competition 
to students in the graduating year, reading for honors in the 
Department of English. 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


I.—FEES. 


I—In Arts: 
(a) Undergraduates and Conditioned Students: 


Peer HEIOUIALUIGTP HOG G5". Tag adele. ce ta cietnes $ 5.00 

Instruction per Session........... We a) ME ae eS $20.00 

Sea teri ork here aia a a te ha $ 5.00 
(b) Special Students: 

Bree er HOME CO te hes. 155.0 Pee uiha a Sas lively shee $ 2.00 

Instruction per session per course................ $ 6.00 

Bearer CNG e250). sk hoa kno hme oe Risen: DIO) 

(c) Graduate Students: 

EASTER Tia AST AR NORE tig oe a $10.00 

OSCE SETS ASST es agar vi 8 AR Palla AR an $10.00 

ie Pe eITC  CATIIOTE- (oc oe oe wee vies Se i eh eet shel oo Rew $ 5.00 


II.—In Applied Science: 
(a) Undergraduates and Conditioned Students: 


Pre er OTT Hees okey cla ha tnt odio ee dea Ben Go $ 5.00 
Instruction per session, Course A 
Birece COG ee eae Cetin hy Late ev accie . m E $20.00 
OTIC Y COE Seah yc githle ee ote ook gown oe $30.00 
Mi ie i eae ere ot cn) sic) eet ae $40.00 
ee eres We eyes trek eos $40.00 
BrP ECU E eT OR Ye rte osha ny es ei aa es olahe's $ 5.00 
(b) Special Students: 
Peis eC ACO OC fei eae td ec dea Mareen fs enn ein 8 $ 4.00 
Instruction per session per course................ $12.00 
PS EUCCEIES FU) DIOL are yar cit owe at tiatel Pe pie ae tat Nd $ 2.50 


*Special students taking two full courses in the University have, at 
registration, the option of paying the full Union Fee of $5.00 entitling them 
to full voting privileges. 
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III.—In Law: 
Instruction per session (1913-14).............. $10.00 
Examination Fee) 7.4 $10.00 
Students’ Union (for students in attendance).... $ 5.00 
IV.—In Medicine: 
Instruction per session, First Year............. $40.00 
Students’ -Unioneoy32 5.5 3a ee ee $ 5.00 


V.—Caution Money: Every student is required to deposit 
$5.00 caution money to cover damages done to furniture, 
apparatus, books, etc. This amount, less any necessary de- 
ductions, will be returned at the end of the session. 


VI.—For Room and Board in the Residences: 


Rooms per, monthsct bee eae ee ee $ 8.00 

Beard: pet wéekincen eee $ 4.50 
VII.—For Viséing Certificates................... $ 2.00 
VIII.—For Supplemental Examinations: 

Per subject 2. :4 ¢eueu ea _ $1.00 
IX.—For Degrees: 

B.A. Degrees. 7.5 So ee ee + Pepe 

B.Se.in Artey 07 he. ae ae ee $ 5.00 

B.Sc. im Applied Science: .......-0...........5, $10.00 

M.A. Degree. 23 6 eee ee $10.00 

M Se: Degrees iivcg sit a0 uae eee a Ae ee $10.00 

LL.B: Degrée sy 5 SOE se ete ee ee $10.00 


Il.— REGISTRATION. 


Students will present themselves at the Registrar’s office 
on September 25th for the purpose of registering for the session 
and for the payment of fees. Each student will be given a 
registration ticket which will admit him to the University classes. 


IlI.—ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Regular and punctual attendance at lectures and labor- 
atory exercises is required of each student. No student will be 
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permitted to sit for the final examination in any course if his 
absences exceed ten periods in courses of three periods a week 
throughout the session, six periods in courses of two periods 
a week, or four periods in courses of one period & week. 

(b) Lateness at any lecture or laboratory period may be 
excused by the instructor if reported by the student at the end 
of the period. A student who is late in beginning the work 
of the session may apply to the Registrar for special consideration. 
Excuses for absences from lectures or laboratory exercises on the 
ground of serious illness or domestic affliction will be considered 
by the Committee on Examinations. Written application for 
such consideration must be made at once to the Registrar. If 
this application be made on the ground of illness, the application 
must be accompanied by a doctor’s certificate. 

(c) Students desiring leave of absence extending over periods 
including more than one lecture in any given subject must com- 
municate their desire to the Registrar, who will submit their 
request to the Committee on Examinations. When such leave of 
absence is granted by the Committee, the student is exempted 
from the operation of the attendance rule in section (a) above. 


IV.—SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


(a) In each Junior Course there are held four one-hour 
tests and one final examination. The marks obtained in the 
tests and those obtained in the final examination determine the 
‘standing of the students at. the end of the session; 10 per cent. 
of the whole credit in each subject is assigned to each test and 
60 per cent. to the final examination. 

(b) In each Senior Course there are held two tests and one 
final examination. In reckoning standing in each of these courses, 
15 per cent. is assigned to each test and 70 per cent. to the final 
examination. 

(c) The final examinations are held at the end of the session 
except in courses completed before Christmas; in such courses 
the final examinations are held during the last week of lectures 
in December. 

(d) When a student is absent from a test examination his 
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mark for that test is zero. However, in case of serious illness or 
domestic affliction an application for aegrotat standing will 
be considered by the Committee on Examinations. The student 
must make written application at once to the Registrar; if this 
application be made on the ground of illness, the application 
must be accompanied by a doctor’s certificate. 

(e) When intercollegiate games or conferences fall within any 
period of test examinations, members and officers of teams and 
official delegates to conferences shall give notice in writing to the 
Registrar at least one week before the beginning of the test period 
in order that the time-table for the tests may be readjusted 
accordingly. 

(f{) In the publication of standing in the various courses, 
students are grouped by classes, the first class comprising those 
who have obtained eighty-five per cent. and over, the second class 
those who have obtained between sixty-five and eighty-four 
per cent., and the third class those who have obtained between 
fifty and sixty-four per cent. No student is passed in any 
subject who fails to secure fifty per cent. 


V.—SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Supplemental examinations are conducted by the University 
in September of each year for students who have failed in any 
course the preceding year. In reckoning standing for a supple- 
mental examination the credits already obtained in the tests 
will apply as described above under Sessional Examinations. 
Students failing to pass the supplemental are required to repeat 
the course. A special fee is imposed for these examinations; 
see page 38. Applications for permission to take the regular 
supplemental examinations must be on file with the Registrar 
not later than September Ist. 


VI.—DISCIPLINE. 


(1) The Senate has power ‘‘to exercise disciplinary juris- 
diction with respect to the students in attendance at the Univer- 
sity, or to delegate its authority in any particular case or by any 
general regulation to any person or body of persons or council 
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or other governing body of the institution or college or faculty 
to which the student belongs; and disciplinary jurisdiction shall 
include the power to impose fines”. (See University Act, Art. 
41, subsection 19.) 

(2) By resolution of the Senate a Committee on Student 
Affairs has been constituted as follows: “‘The President of the 
University, the Chancellor, the Chairman of the Board, ez officio; 
two members to be elected from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; 
one member to be elected from each other Faculty; two members 
to be elected from the Senate (these not to be Faculty repre- 
sentatives); the President of the Student Body; the President 
of the Athletic Society; the President of the Literary Society; 
the Editor-in-Chief of the University Paper; three members 
to be elected from the Students’ Council”’. 

Under the same resolution, the duties of this committee are 
‘‘to deal with ? 

(a) all matters referred to in the University Act, Article 
41, subsections 18 and 19. 

(b) all other matters relating to students’ interests not 
therein referred to, provided that in the event of any decision 
of this Committee being challenged by a non-student member, 
the decision must, to be valid, be ratified by a majority of the 
non-student members present; provided further that the right 
of appeal to the Senate against any such decision shall lie with 
the student members’’. 

_-(8) For misconduct in the lecture-room, a student may be 
required by the instructor to leave the lecture-room. Persistent 
misconduct shall be reported to the President of the University, 
who may suspend from lectures pending the action of the Com- 
mittee. 

(4) The following disciplinary ruling with regard to Ath- 
letics, submitted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Student Body, was adopted by the Senate at its meeting of 
March 3ist, 1911. 

“Hereafter no persons except bona fide students who are in 
attendance at the University, or at one of the group of organized 
affiliated colleges carrying full work and whose scholastic record 
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is certified as satisfactory by the Faculty of the University, or 
by the respective college in which they are registered, shall be 
permitted to play on or be officers of any athletic team repre- 
senting the University of Alberta. 

By ‘bona fide’ students shall be understood: 

(a) students who are doing full undergraduate work in 
the University, 

(b) in the affiliated colleges, 
(1) students who are matriculated or (2) students 
taking two full courses in the University.” 

(5) In all cases of discipline involving offenses against the 
Student Body, a student may appeal from decisions of that Body 
or of any Court constituted by it, to the Committee on Student 
Affairs. 

(6) All students are expected to submit themselves cheer- 
fully to the statutes, rules, regulations and ordinances of the 
University, and no student will be permitted to continue in 
attendance at the University whose presence for any cause is 
deemed by the Committee'on Student Affairs prejudicial to the 
interests of the University. | 


VII.—RESIDENCE. 


(1) The conduct of students in the residences is subject 
to the authority of a House Committee, under the Board of 
Governors. This Committee consists of the President of the 
University, a member of the Faculty appointed by him, three 
resident students from Athabasca Hall, three resident students 
from Assiniboia Hall, and one non-resident student. The three 
resident members shall be fourth year or graduate students and 
shall be elected at the Students’ Union elections immediately 
preceding, by the students then in residence; the non-resident 
student member shall be elected at the same time by the mem- 
bers of the Students’ Union. Any vacancy thereafter occurring 
shall be filled at a special election to be held within two weeks 
after the occurrence of the said vacancy. Should the vacancy 
occur in the list of resident members, only students who have 
been in residence at least one year shall have the right to vote. 
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(2) Should the interests of the residence be involved or 
appear to be involved in any disciplinary action of the Students’ 
Union or any Student Court, a student may appeal from such 
action to the House Committee. 


VIII—STUDENT FUNCTIONS. 


Permission must be secured for the use of a room or rooms 
in the University Buildings for student functions. A written 
communication must be sent to the President at least a week 
before each function. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
DEGREES IN COURSE 


I.—THE B.A. DEGREE. 


The courses of study in the University leading to the B.A. 
degree are divided into two groups:—Junior Courses and Senior 
Courses. The Junior Courses are designed for students in the 
First and Second Years, the Senior Courses for the Third, and 
Fourth Years. The Junior Courses are, in general, to be re- 
garded as preparatory to the Senior Courses.* 

To obtain the B.A. Degree, a student must obtain credit 
for at least ten Junior Courses,f and eight Senior Courses. In 
selecting subjects from the Junior Courses, the student must 
confine himself to certain well-defined groups with few options; 
the Senior Courses are largely elective. 

Except by special permission of the Faculty, students will 
not be permitted to enter upon their Senior Courses until they 
have fulfilled all the requirements of the Junior Courses. 


JUNIOR COURSES :— 
The subjects of study in the Junior Courses are as follows: 
A.—First Year: | 


1.—ENGLISH CoMPosiTION (3 hours). 
2.—History (1 hour). 
3 and 4.—LaTIn, GREEK, FRENCH, GERMAN: Any two. 
(8 hours each). 
5.—MatTHEMATICS (3 hours). 
6.—Puysics (3 hours). 
_B.—Second Year: 
1.—ENGLIsH (3 hours). 
2.—History (3 hours). 
3 and 4.—Latin, GREEK, FRENcH, GERMAN: The two lan- 
guages selected in the First Year (3 hours each). 


* A course is to be regarded as designating normally three hours of instruction in a 
subject each week throughout the year. 


t In addition to the ten Junior Courses, all students in the First Year must take His- 
tory I (one hour per week). 
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5.—PHILOSOPHY OR CHEMISTRY OR BIioLoGgy orn MATHE- 
MATICS (38 hours). 


SENIOR COURSES :— 
The subjects of study in the Senior Courses are as follows: 


A.—Literary and Philosophical Subjects :— 
1.—ENGLISH. 


2.—LATIN. 
3.—GREEK. 
4.—FRENCH. 


5.—ITALIAN. 
6.—GERMAN. 
7.—HIsToRY. 
8.—ECONOMICS. 
. 9:—PHILOSOPHY. 
10.—PsyYCHOLOGY. 
11.— EDUCATION. 


B.—_Scientific Subjects : 


1.—PHysiIcs. 

2.—CHEMISTRY. 

3.—GeroLocy and MINERALOGY. 

4,—ASTRONOMY. 

5.—MATHEMATICS. 

6.—BIOLOGY.., 

7.—AGRICULTURE. 

The Senior Courses are offered in the third and fourth years 
only. Except in the case of Astronomy, two courses at least 
are offered in each subject, one in the third and one in the fourth 
year. Of the eight courses required of candidates for the B.A. 
degree one at least must’ be, and not more than three may be 
taken from Group B. Candidates must continue two subjects 
throughout two years, and may by permission of the Faculty 
~ continue three subjects through two years. 
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Il.—THE B.Sc. DEGREE IN ARTS. 


The courses leading to the B.Sc. Degree in Arts are also 
divided into two groups—Junior and Senior Courses. The 
Junior Courses are designed for Students in the First and Second 
Years, the Senior Courses for students in the Third and Fourth 
Years. The Junior Courses in general are to be regarded as 
preparatory to the Senior Courses. * 

To obtain the B.Sc. degree a student must obtain credit for 
at least ten Junior Coursest and eight Senior Courses. In select- 
ing subjects from the Junior Courses, the student must confine 
himself to certain well-defined groups with few options; the Senior 
Courses are largely elective. 

Except by special permission of the Faculty, students will 
not be permitted to enter upon their Senior Courses until they 
have fulfilled all the requirements of the Junior Courses. 

JUNIOR COURSES :— 


The subjects of study in the Junior Courses are as follows: 


A.—First Year. 
1.—ENGLISH COMPOSITION (3 hours). 
2.—Hisrory (1 hour). 
3.—FRENCH (3 hours). 
4.—GERMAN (3 hours). 
5.—MatTHEMATICS (3 hours). 
6.—Puysics (3 hours). 

B.—Second Year: 
1.—ENGLIsH LITERATURE (3 hours). 
2.—FRENCH (3 hours). 
3.—GERMAN (3 hours). 


4 and 5.—CuEmistry, Maruematics, Bronoay: Any two 
(8 hours each). 


SENIOR COURSES: 

A.—Literary and Philosophical Subjects: 
1.— ENGLISH. 

~* See footnote, page 44. 
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2.—FRENCH. 
3.—GERMAN. 

4.— ITALIAN. 
5.—HIsTory. 
6:—EcoNnoMICs. 
7.—PHILOSOPHY. 
8.—PsyYcCHOLOGY. 
9.—EDUCATION. 


B.—Scientific Subjects; 


1.—Puysics. 
2.—CHEMISTRY. 
3.—GEOLOGY. 
4,—ASTRONOMY. 
5.—MATHEMATICS. 
- 6.—BIoLoey. 
7.—AGRICULTURE. 


The Senior Courses are offered in the third and fourth years 
only. ‘Two courses are offered in each subject except Astronomy, 
one in the third and one in the fourth year. Of the eight courses 
required of candidates, for the B.Sc. degree in Arts at least one 
must, and not more than three may be selected from Group A. 
Candidates must continue two of the subjects chosen from Group 
B through two years, and may by permission of the Faculty 
continue three courses from Group B through two years. 


Ill—THE B.Sc. DEGREE IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 


The University offers three courses leading to the B.Sc. 
degree in this department. 

Course A. (Five Years.) Students entering this course 
‘must pass an examination on the subjects of Group A together 
with subjects 6 and 7 of Group D. Candidates who have passed 
the Grade XI examination of the Province of Alberta (or its 
equivalent) in the subjects required for matriculation will be 
admitted without further examination. 
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Course B. (Four Years.) Students entering this course must 
pass an examination on the subjects of Groups A and D of the 
Matriculation requirements. (See page 23.) Candidates who 
have passed the Grade XI examination of the Province of Alberta 
(or its equivalent) in the subjects required for matriculation 
will be admitted without further examination, except in the 
mathematical subjects of Group D, for which a Grade XII cer- 

tificate (or its equivalent) will be accepted. 


Course C: Architecture. (Four Years.) Students entering 
this course must pass an examination on the subjects required 
for Course A above. 


Course A rather than Course B is recommended to students 
holding a Grade XI certificate of the Province of Alberta for the 
following reasons: 

(1) This course provides a thorough grounding in the ele- 
mentary mathematics required for engineering work. 

(2) A more extended course in Freehand Drawing and Letter- 
ing is given than is possible in Course B. 

(3) On account of the fact that students in Course A attend 
the survey school in the second term of their first year, they 
obtain an additional summer of practical work. 

(4) The inclusion of a modern language enables the atiideee 
to enlarge his aogueintance: with the technical literature of his 
subject. 

It is becoming increasingly essential to a thorough training 
in Applied Science that the student should be able to refer to 
French and German books and periodicals. To equip the stu- 
dent in this direction the University offers, in Course A, work in 
the Modern Languages specially adapted to meet the needs of 
engineers. Instead of the usual reading matter covered by the 
Arts classes, Scientific Readers in French and German are in- | 
troduced, and the student, while acquiring the machinery of the 
foreign language, is made acquainted as early as possible with 
the terminology of his subject, and the language work itself is 
vitalized by being thus closely related to the student’s chosen 
field of study. 
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The junior years of Courses A and B leading to the degree 
of B.Sc. in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical or Mining Engineering, 
and of Course C leading to the degree of B.Sc. in Architecture 
are outlined below; as are also the senior years in the various 
departments. The requirements in the junior years of the En- 
gineering courses are uniform and are designed to give the 
general foundation in mathematics and physical science neces- 
sary to specialization in the various branches of Engineering in 
the last two years. 

The work in the various subjects is outlined under the 
heading, “‘Details of Courses in Applied Scienci’’. 

Students of this University who may wish to study branches 
of Engineering in which the local equipment for fourth and fifth 
year work has not been completed, may finish their course at 
certain of the larger universities of eastern Canada where, ac- 
cording to arrangement, they will be admitted ad ewndem statum. 
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COURSE A. 
I YEAR. 








Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 


Ist Term | 2nd Term 





Lectures per week 


SUBJECT 





ist Term | 2nd Term 











PICAOTAS fs ..cfiee © 
DRAWING ny yee 
Finglish* 30 oe ee ee 
French or German..... 
Geometry: ....0...0 0). 
Phaeiesic 3/3.) keene 
Trigonometry......... 
Survey School........ 






II YEAR 









Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 







Tectures per week 


SUBJECT 


Ist Term | 2nd Term | lst Term | 2nd Term 





Desc. Geometry....... 
Mechanics............ 
Machine Drawing..... 
French or German..... 


4 
2 
2 
3 
7 


Wh bo” Ob oe 


Trigonometry....:.... 
Survey School........ 


A Laboratory Period is three hours. 
The subjects arc outlined under ‘‘Details of Courses in 
Applied Science’’ . 
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III YEAR 






Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 





Lectures per week 






SUBJECT 
























1st Term 2nd Term | Ist Term | 2nd Team 


Anal. Geometry....... 
Gatoulus.... 2.0.0.8) 0: 
memistry .. j..4)..4. 
Graph. Statics........ 
BIGOT. ae ek 
Materials of Const... . 
‘Mech. Drawing....... 
Mechanies als. os02 
Mech. of;Machines. ... 
IP UIVGLES Ge Bos AL es: 
BREVeVING. ¢.c 5 1-) 0: 
Survey School........ 






COURSE B. (FOUR YEARS). 
I YEAR 










Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 









Lectures per week 


2nd Term 


SUBJECT 








Ist Term lst Term | 2nd Term 






PRMORIT cit talc ich 4 ole op 2 
Desc. Geometry....... 
Mechanics, We 8 
Pirigehighi, Yeates) ts x33. 
I PEVIOR 3 fee: Saves 0; 
CROOTNEUIY 3450 6 sk 2 « ots 
IV SICES ae) tn She 6 3 
Trigonometry......... 
Survey School........ 


4 
2 
3 3 
3 
2 


Nore:—The Third, Fourth and Fifth Years of Course A, 
and the Second, Third and Fourth Years of Course B are identical. 
A Laboratory Period is three hours. 
- The subjects are outlined under ‘‘Details of Courses in 
Applied Science’’. 
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COURSE C (ARCHITECTURE). 
I YEAR. 
















Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 


1st Term | 2nd Term 





Lectures per week 


SUBJECT 


1st Term | 2nd Term 





Architectural Drawing. 
Algebra eve es 
Descriptive Geometry. 


ClEOMEL Vy eae Ue ae 
HSISCOTY Watt een 
Niodelling 2.0... 408 
BHYSiCsi ate eee Wee 
Trigonometry......... 
Survey School....... be 


bt pt 


II YEAR 









Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 


1st Term | 2nd Term | lst Term | 2nd Term 






Lectures per week 





SUBJECT 





Architectural Drawing. 
Algebra. ce cee mie 
Decorative Arts....... 


a stein Uc eben eS eck 
MOU elling hese tre 
Materials of Const.... 
Trigonometry......... 
Working Drawings.... 


The subjects are outlined under ‘‘Details of Courses in 
Applied Science’’. 
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Civit AND MunNIcIPAL ENGINEERING. 


The junior years in the undergraduate course in Civil 
Engineering are outlined on page 55. 

The fourth year work is designed to give the student the 
advanced theoretical knowledge which will enable him to take 
up the question of design and the broader study of his subject 
in the fifth year. 

In the fifth year the student will be allowed to specialize 
somewhat in the different branches of Civil Engineering, those 
wishing to follow Municipal, Structural, or Hydraulic Engineering 
being allowed to ‘do special designing and to take a limited number 
of optional lectures in their chosen division. Courses in the 
related branches of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering will - 
be given to enable the student to understand the subjects suffi- 
ciently to discuss questions which may arise with the specialists 
in these departments, or to take up, after graduation, more ex- 
tensive study. 

The first, second, third and fourth year work will close on 
the 30th of April. The fifth year work will close concurrently 
with that in the Arts courses. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


The junior years in the undergraduate course in Mining 
Engineering are outlined on page 56. 

In the fourth year students together with those from other 
departments take courses in Hydraulics, Applied Mechanics, 
Geology, Surveying, Mineralogy and Chemistry. A thorough 
course in Assaying and elementary courses in Mining, Ore Dress- 
sing and Metallurgy serving as an introduction to the advanced 
work in these subjects in the fifth year are also given. 

In the fifth year the student will devote himself largely to 
detailed work in Mining, Ore Dressing and Metallurgy. Courses 
in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering are taken as already 

soutlined in the work of the fifth year in Civil Engineering. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


The Architectural Course of four years provides for the 
systematic study of the materials used in building, the suitable 
methods of employing them and the scientific principles of con- 
struction. 


The chief aim of the course is to impress the conception 
of Architectural Design as the scientific solution of building 
problems in such a manner as shall give the highest satisfaction 
to the senses, to the intelligence and to good sentiment. 


In the junior courses (outlined on page 52), as a necessary 
aid to the main end, stress is laid upon competent draughtmanship. 
This is developed by: special drawing classes as well as in con- 
nection with other branches of study. The courses in con- 
structional Working Drawings and in the Decorative Arts deal with 
the elements of structural contrivance and of technique upon 
which the higher qualities of architectural beauty and expression 
are necessarily based. 


In the senior courses (outlined on page -57) further study will 
be made of structural and hygienic science; greater and increasing 
stress will be placed upon Architectural Design both as regards 
planning and expression. 


The senior courses in Architecture are liable to further 
adjustment and to more complete specialization according to 
the demand that may be made upon them. The courses as now 
outlined represent what may be at this time definitely proposed 

to students entering the course. 


The practice of Architecture in the Province of Alberta 
being by law restricted to members of the Alberta Association 
of Architects, one of the aims of the Architectural course is to 
enable students to satisfy the requirements of the Association 
‘in so far as these take the form of examination tests. 
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CIVIL AND MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 
IV YEAR 












Yaboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 





Lectures per week 


SUBJECT 











1st Term | 2nd Term | lst Term | 2nd Term 


Biochemistry......... 
Desc. Geometry....... 
POOR Y 274 sis) scenes alae 
Payoraulice.o jo... cos 
Framed Structures... . 
MVPCCN ANIC. od Mack oo e 5 2 
Munic. Accounting... . i 
Practic. Astronomy and 
JC Toa 8 (oc. ace ea 
PEO Wess sf 3 
Struct. Designing... .. 
Theory of Struct...... 
esting Lab. sie. 60.543 
_ Survey School........ 


bo W bo bo 
oe WO 
—_ 
et pet 


bd ke 
Cre ww 
bet 



















Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 






SUBJECT 


Advanced Structures. . 


*Bacteriology......... 1 
RCS IOTE Str eee inl < | 3 
Elect. Engineering... . 
*Foundations and 

INTAROHI VS o 500) fb). 1 
*Hydraulic Machinery . 
Mech. Engineering... . 
Mun. Engineering... .. 1 


ARAGON) <0. io 2 sd 
Railway -Hng. oo... : 
esting lial ee von bya: 1 


*Optional.—Options are allowed only in groups. 
The subjects are outlined under ‘‘Details of Courses in 
Applied Science’’. 
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MINING ENGINEERING 


IV YEAR 

















Laboratory, etc. 
Periods: per week 


1st Term | 2nd Term 


Lectures per week 


SUBJECT 


ist Term | 2nd Term 





Chemistry: 22.002” | 
Fire Assaying......... 
Geology cit apnea. 
Hydraulics aii 
Mapping a bk aa line, 
Mechanics )5G 6 0ae5 
Metallurgy ye) cee 
Mineralogy; oe 7esicar = 
Mining cht raic eerie 
Ore Dressing. . 

Theory of Struct..... 
Testing abis epee 
Survey School... ...... 


et 


V YEAR 















Laboratory, etc. 
Periods per week 


1st Term | 2nd Term | 1st Term 





Lectures per week 








SUBJECT 


2nd Term 





Phiy) Chem 04cre sina. 


Hlect. ing oewee cane 
Econ. Geol. and Ore 
Deposits. 603s. 1 
Bydr.: Machycne nes 
Metallirg yo sinilanienin 2 


Manne Eine (ei) iia 
Mining Mach. & Design 
Mech, fing... 0. son). 


eo) iw Tew Jes ire) wiiye els 


The subjects are outlined under ‘‘Details of Courses in 
‘Applied Science’’. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


III YEAR 














Laboratory, ete. 
Periods per week 


Ist Term )2na Term 


Lectures per week 





SUBJECT - 








Ist Term | 2nd Term 


Applied Statics....... 
Architectural Design. . 
Architectural Drawing. 
Decorative Arts....... 
[STIG a= att tn eg eee 
History of Architecture 
patitation..:......... 
Specifications......... 
Theory of Structures. . 
BRERITIO Rte 2 os eesic ss 


OO No Oe 


V YEAR 













Laboratory, etc. 


Lectures per week Periods per week 


SUBJECT 


2nd Term | lst Term | 2nd Team 


Architectural Design. . 
Decorative Arts...... 
Foundations & Masonry 
Heating & Ventilation. 
PISUOR Vas wine bene} 
History of Architecture 
Municipal Engineering. 
ReSUUG Sic chine ek: 1 1 








NWR Ree 
BPpw Mee 
HH oO 

i o> 


The subjects are outlined under ‘‘Details of Courses in 
Applied Science’’. 
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IV.—FIRST CLASS STANDING IN THE GENERATI, 
COURSE. 


First Class Standing is awarded to those students in Applied 
Science and in the general course in, Arts who have obtained 
in the required senior courses an average of eighty-five per 
cent. or over. 


V.—DEGREES WITH HONORS 


Courses in honors are offered to students in the third and 
fourth years. These courses, which differ from the general 
courses in that they are planned with a view to a measure of 
specialization, are open only to students who have already dis- 
played marked ability and maturity of judgment. 

I. A student must begin his course in honors in the third 
year and in order to graduate in honors must continue his course 
through the third and fourth years. 

Ii. A student shall be admitted as a candidate for honors 
only by permission of the Faculty, upon the recommendation 
of the department in which the student wishes to take honors. 
In general, no student will be considered unless he has in his 
second year attained Class I in the subject in which he wishes 
to take honors; and, further, unless he enters the third year 
without conditions in any subject. 

Ili. <A student is ii general expected to pursue work for 
honors in only one subject, associating therewith the general 
course in that subject and the general courses in two other subjects. 
A student is permitted to take honors in two subjects, only upon 
the consent of the departments involved, subject to approval 
by the Faculty. In that case the student shall take the two 
general courses in his honors subjects and in addition a gen- 
eral course in one other subject. | 

IV. A student applying as a candidate for honors must 
submit his programme of studies to the committee on honors. This 
committee acting in conjunction with the head of the department 
in which the student wishes to take honors, will advise the student 
in regard to the selection of general courses best adapted to 
supplement courses in honors. 
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V. The final examination for the second term of his fourth 
year shall be an oral examination dealing with his general know- 
ledge of the subjects which constitute the work in the third and 
fourth years. This examination will be conducted by the mem- 
bers of the faculty under whom the candidate has been pursuing 
his courses. The oral examination may be supplemented by 
a written examination at the option of the Faculty. 

VI. Honors are awarded in two grades: First Rank and 
Second Rank. 

VII. A student in honors who fails to obtain Second Rank 
may be granted a degree in the general course upon recommen- 
dation of the Faculty Council. 


VI.—_THE DEGREE OF M.A. 


The degree of M.A. is offered under the following conditions: 

I. Before beginning his M.A. course a candidate must 
possess the Bachelor of Arts degree of this University or be 
admitted by this University ad ewndem statum. The pre-requisite 
for admission to thé M.A. course shall be two Senior courses 
in the subject in which a candidate takes a major. 

II. After registering for the course, the candidate is ex- 
‘pected to appear in person before the committee on honors for 
consultation and direction. 

III. Two general fields of study must be chosen, to be 
known as the major and minor subjects. In the major subject 
the equivalent of two full Senior courses shall be taken with 
high credit. A satisfactory thesis shall also be prepared in the 
major subject, to be presented in typewritten form for exami- 
nation, the thesis upon acceptance becoming the property of the 
University Library. In the minor subject the equivalent of two 
full senior courses shall be taken with credit. The minor require- 
ment in special cases may be divided into two subjects, but the 
- candidate’s courses should form in the main a related group. The 
student’s choice of courses and selection of thesis-topic must in 
all cases meet with the approval of the Faculty. 

IV. The candidate must also pass an oral examination in 
his chosen fields of study. 
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VII.—THE DEGREE OF M.Sc. 


The degree of M.Sc. is granted in the University on the same 
conditions as the degree of M.A., provided, however, that the sub- 
jects chosen for the course of study must be taken from Group 
B of the subjects for the Third and Fourth years. 


AD EUNDEM DEGREES 
Applications for ad eundem degrees should be made to the 
Registrar. 
HONORARY DEGREES 


The degree of LL.D. is conferred in recognition of distinc- 
tion in Literature or Science, or for notable public service. 
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DETAILS OF COURSES IN ARTS 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 


Professor, EpMUND KrMpEeR Broapuvus, M.A., Pu. D. 
Lecturer, Rospert Kay Gorpon, M.A. 


Immediately after registration, all matriculants, whether 
‘they submit accredited certificates or not, are required to write 
a theme, the subject to be chosen from a list provided by the 
instructor. Should this theme fall below a standard of average 
excellence, the student will be required to take a special course 
in composition, lasting as long as the instructor shall deem neces- 
sary. No credit toward the degree will be given for this work, 
but students assigned to the course must comply with its condi- 
tions and show satisfactory improvement in composition before 
they can advance to their degree. 


~ JUNIOR COURSES: 


English I. Three hours a week. 

English Composition. Weekly themes. Study of selections 
from Dryden, Addison, Burke and Macaulay, supplemented by 
analysis of specimens of exposition, narration, argumentation 
and description drawn from modern literature. Text-book: 
Canby, English Composition in Theory and Practice (Mac- 
millan.) 

English II. Three hours a week. 

A survey course in the History of English Literature. Lec- 
tures on the History of English Literature, with assigned reading, 
and class discussion of illustrative selections from prose and poe- 
try. Text-books: Moody & Lovett, Hzstory of English Liter- 
ature (Scribner); Manly, English Poetry (Ginn); Manly, English 
Prose (Ginn). 

SENIOR COURSES: 

English HI. Three hours a week. 

Prose and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Special 
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study of Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
Browning. 


English 1V. Three hours a week. 


History of English Fiction. Lectures on the development 
of English Fiction with special study of selected masterpieces 
from Richardson to Meredith. Text-book: W. L. Cross, The 
Development of the English Novel (Macmillan). 


Honors CovurRSsEs: 


Third Year. 

1. Old and Middle English, a reading course. Text-books: 
Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader; Morris and Skeat, Specimens of 
Early English (Clarendon Press). First half-year, two hours. 

2. The History of the English Language. 'Text-book: Emer- 
son, History of the English Language(Macmillan).First half-year, 
one hour. 

3. Chaucer. Text-book: Skeat, Student’s Chaucer (Claren- 
don Press). Second half-year, two hours. 

4. The History of the English Language. Text-book: Emer- 
son, History of the English Language (Macmillan). Second half- 
year, one hour. | 


Fourth Year. 


1. Shakespeare. Text-book: The Cambridge Shakespeare 
(Houghton Mifflin Co). First half-year, three hours. 

2. The Elizabethan Dramatists. Text-book: W. A. Neil- 
son, The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
Second half-year, three hours. 


GRADUATE COURSES: 


Special courses and research work, leading to the degree of 
M.A., may be arranged in conference with the Head of the 
Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. 


Professor, WitLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER, M.A., Ph.D. 
_ Lecturer in Greek, WititiAmM DuDLEY WoopuHEap, M.A. 
Lecturer in Latin, GENEVA MisENER, M.A., Ph.D. 


In the Junior Courses the amount of assigned reading is 
comparatively small, the aim being that the student through 
intimate acquaintance with a few standard texts may develop - 
some practical command over the vocabulary and idiom of Latin 
and Greek. With the same object in view much attention is 
paid to prose composition also. 

In the Senior Courses the amount of assigned reading is 
materially increased. ‘The purpose in these courses is that the 
student may obtain through the original literatures some con- 
ception of the thought and life of the ancient Mediterranean 
world. 4 


LATIN. 


Students are expected to familiarize themselves with the 
Roman method of pronouncing Latin before entering the Univer- 
sity. (See Matriculation requirements, p. 33.) 

At the end of the third week of their first term all members 
of the class in the First Year Latin will be required to undergo 
a test upon their knowledge of Latin forms. A high standard 
of excellence will be required, and success in attaining this 
standard will be a necessary prerequisite for “continuing the 
course in Latin Prose of the first year. 

ttention is drawn to the fact that in the Junior Courses 
the Authors and the Prose Composition constitute distinct 
branches of the work which must be separately passed. 


Latin A. Four hours a week. 

An introductory course for students entering the University 
with a condition in Latin. This cannot be credited towards a 
degree and is planned simply to enable students to make up 
deficiencies in matriculation. 

For the first term: Text: Bennett, Foundations of Latin 
(Allyn and Bacon). 
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For the second term: Texts: Selections from Caesar (or 
Nepos) and from Virgil (or Ovid). 
JUNIOR COURSES: 


Latin I. Three hours a week. 


(a) Authors. Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia (Woodhouse: 
Blackie)and In Catilinam I (Nall: Macmillan); Horace, Select 
- Odes and Epodes (Moore: American Book Co.). Roman History 
and antiquities as required for the elucidation of the authors. 

(b) Prose. A detailed study of Indirect Narration, Gerund 
and Gerundive, Clauses of Purpose and Result, Noun Clauses, 
Time Clauses, Conditional Sentences, Ablative Absolute, and 
some points in Case-Syntax. Students will provide themselves 
with the Latin Grammar of Allen and Greenough (Ginn); a 
Latin Dictionary (Lewis: American Book Co.) and Bennett, 
Latin Composition (Allyn and Bacon). 


Latin II. Three hours a week. 


(a) Authors. Livy,The War with Hannibal (Bechtel: Scott, 
Foresman & Co.);Virgil, Hclogues I, III, IV, VI-X, and Georgics 
I and IV (Papillon: Clarendon Press). Roman history and 
antiquities as required for the elucidation of the authors. 

(b) Prose. Exercises in continuous Latin prose composition. 
Students will require a grammar and a dictionary as prescribed 
for Latin I, and will also provide themselves with Nutting, Ad- 
vanced Latin Composition (Allyn and Bacon); Howell, Discernenda 
Latina (Blackie); and an English-Latin Lexicon (White: Long- 
mans). 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Latin III. Three hours a week. 


Authors. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, Books I, II and V; 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, I, III, V (772-end). 

Monthly Latin versions of a more advanced character. 
Grammatical, philological and literary studies. Not! given in 
1913-1914. 

Latin IV. Three hours a week. 


Authors. Cicero, Orator (selections): Tacitus, Dzialogus; 
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Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria X; Plautus, Captin and Trinummus, 
Terence, Adelphi. 

Monthly Latin versions of a more advanced character. 
Grammatical, philological, and literary studies. Not given in 
1913-1914. 

Latin V. Three hours a week. 

Authors. Tacitus, Annals I-IV; Juvenal, Select Satires. 

Monthly Latin versions of a more advanced character. 
Grammatical, philological, and literary studies. 


Honors CourRsEs: 


Candidates for Honors in Latin will take the course indi- 
cated under Latin V above. 

In addition there will be a seminary course of one and one- 
half hours weekly in which Catullus will be studied in close 
detail. 

Students will also be examined on prescribed portions of 
Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, and Becker, Gallus (tr. 
Metcalfe). 


GREEK. 


Greek A. Four hours a week. 

An introductory course purely, which cannot be credited 
towards a degree. ' 

The year will be spent in working carefully through Bryant 
nd Lake, Zlementary Greek Grammar (Clarendon Press). 
Material for reading will be derived from Colson, ZAlementary 
Greek Reader (Macmillan). 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


Greek I. Three hours a week. 

Authors. Lucian, Selections (Bond and Walpole: Mac- 
millan); Homer, Odyssey XI (Merry: Clarendon Press). Greek 
history and antiquities as required for the elucidation of the 
authors. 

Prose. An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition (Pitman: 
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Macmillan) and Bryant and Lake, Alementary Greek Grammar 
(Clarendon Press). 

Greek II. Three hours a week. 

Authors. Xenophon, Memorabilia I (Marshall: Clarendon 
Press); Euripides, Jon (Jerram: Clarendon Press). 

Prose. Exercises in continuous Greek prose composition. 
Text book as in Greek I. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Greek III. Three hours a week. 

Authors. Herodotus II: Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 
and Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. Studies in grammar, philology 
and literature. Not given in 1913-1914. 

Greek IV. Three hours a week. 

Authors. Demosthenes, Olynthiacs and Philippi.s; Aristo- 
phanes, The Birds and The Knights. Studies in philology and 
literature. 


‘Honors COURSES: 


Candidates for Honors in Greek will take the course indi- 
cated under Greek IV above. 

In addition there will be a seminary course of two hours 
weekly in which Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics will be studied 
in detail. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN CLASSICS: 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Classics will take 
the Latin Seminary (See Honors Courses in Latin), the Greek 
Seminary (See Honors Courses in Greek), Latin V, and Greek 
IV. A thesis will be required in addition. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Professor, - - - - WeaA. Ri Kerr; M:A., Pa:D. 
Assistant Professor of German, BARKER FatruBy, M.A., Px.D. 
Lecturer in French, - ~ EpOUARD SONET, B—-Es—L. 
Lecturer in German, ~ - FERDINAND BULLE, PH.D. 


In the Junior courses the central aim will be the practical 
acquisition of the living language studied. To this end, espec- 
ially in the first year, particular emphasis will be laid on exer- 
cises in pronunciation, conversation and composition. In this 
branch of the work twenty-five per cent. of the total marks 
will be allotted to oral proficiency. A considerable amount of 
reading will be done. This will consist, in the main, of represen- 
tative modern prose; attention, however, ‘will also be directed 
to writers of the classical periods.. Regular reports will be re- 
quired on collateral reading. 

_ In the Junior courses, Authors and Prose Composition must 
be passed separately. 

In the Senior courses, stress will continue to be laid on the 
practical side of language study. With regard to the authors, 
special topics connected with the literary movements of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, will be studied. Essays 
and regular reports will be required on collateral reading. 


FRENCH. 


French A. An introductory course for students entering 
the University with a condition in French. This course cannot 
be credited towards a degree and is planned simply to enable 
students to make up deficiencies in Matriculation. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


French I. Three hours a week. 

(a) Authors. Balzac, Une Ténébreuse Affaire (Clarendon 
Press); Merimée, Tamango (Blackie); Augier et Sandeau, La 
Pierre de Touche (Blackie); Daudet, Lettres de mon Moulin (Ox- 
ford Press); Bazin, Les Oberlé (Holt). 

(b) Composition. Review of grammar, practice in colloquial 
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French. Text-book: Vreeland and Koren, French Syntax and 
Composition. (Holt). 


French II. Three hours a week. 


(a) Authors. The first part of the course will be devoted 
to the non-dramatic literature of the seventeenth century and 
will include extracts—as contained in Warren’s French Prose 
of the XVII Century (Heath)—from the work of Descartes, 
Pascal, Larochefoucauld, Bossuet and Labruyére; Madame de 
Lafayette: La Princess de Cleves (Ginn) Lafontaine: Fifty Fables — 
(American Book Company). 

In the second part of the course a study will be made of the 
three great dramatists of the classical period.” Moliere: Le 
Misanthrope; Tartuffe; Les Femmes Savantes (Heath); Corneille: 
Le Cid; Polyeucte (Heath); Racine: Andromaque, Britannicus 
(Holt). | 

Collateral reading, conferences, essays and reports. 

(b) Composition. Review of grammar; practice in collo- 
quial French. Text-book: Vreeland and Koren, French Syntax 
and Composition (Holt). 


SENIOR COURSES: 


French lil. Three hours a week. 


The first term will be devoted to French Literature in the 
XVIII Century. Lesage, Turcaret (Heath); Marivaux, Comedies 
(Macmillan); Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Seville; Voltaire, 
Contes Choisis, Zaire (Heath); Rousseau, Petits Chefs d’Oewres 
(Firmin-Didot). 

The collateral reading, with essays and reports in French, will 
be mostly concerned with Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The work of the second term will consist of a topical study 
of French Lyric Poetry, beginning wich Charles d’Orleans and 
continuing down to the present day. The development of the 
genre will be carefully traced, but the bulk of the course will be 
devoted to the nineteenth century. The texts used wiil be 
Berthon’s Specimens of Modern French Verse (Macmillan) and 
The Oxford Book of French Verse (Oxford Univ. Press), but con- 
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siderable outside reading will be required with conferences, eSSays 
and reports in French. 

(b) Composition. Practice in colloquial French. Text-book: 
Cameron, French Composition (Holt). Not given in 1912-13. 


French IV. Three hours a week. 


Nineteenth Century Literature. 

First Part: The period of Romanticism. Chateaubriand, 
Atala (Heath); Hugo, Hernani, Ruy Blas (Heath); Balzac, César 
Birotteau (Oxford Press); Alfred de Musset, Trois Comedies 
(Heath); Gautier, Jettatura (Heath). 

Second Part: Later Nineteenth Century Literature. Augier 
Le Friis de Giboyer (Allyn and Bacon); Contes des Romanciers 
Naturalistes (Heath); France, Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (Holt) ; 
Renan, Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse (Heath); Rostand, 
Chantecler; Maurice Maeterlinck, Selections (Nelson). 

A considerable amount of collateral reading with confer- 
ences, essays and reports in French will also be required. 

Composition. Practice in colloquial French three hours 
a week. 


Honors Coursss: 


Romanic Philology. . 

Old French: Phonology and Morphology; Schwann-Behrens, 
Altfranzosische Grammatik. Texts: La Chanson de Roland; 
Chrestien de Troyes; Aucassin et Nicolette. 

Old French Literature: Survey of Mediaeval Literature. 
G. Paris: La Litérature Francaise au Moyen Age. Rapid reading 
of texts with consideration of their literary relations. Two hours. 

Romanic Seminary. 

French Literature: Study in special field: Literature of the 
early French Renaissance. Discussions, reports and a thesis. 
One hour. 


GRADUATE COURSES. 


The requirements for the Master’s degree will be identical 
with those for full work in Honors for the current year, as out- 
lined above. | 
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ITALIAN 


Italian I. Three hours a week. 

Grandgent’s Italian Grammar (Heath); Grandgent’s Italian 
Composition (Heath); Bowen’s Italian Reader (Heath). Read- 
ing of modern novels and plays. 


GERMAN 
German A. Three hours a week. 


An introductory course for students entering the University 
with a condition in German. This course cannot be credited 
towards a degree and is planned simply to enable students to 
make up deficiencies in matriculation. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


German Il. Three hours a week. 


(a) Authors. Mogk: Deutsche Sitten und Brauche (Holt); 
Droste-Hiilshoff, Die Judenbuche (Oxford Press); Keller, Kletder 
machen Leute (Heath); Deutsche Gedichte (Klenze, Holt). Col- 
lateral reading. 

(b) Composition. Meyer, German Grammar (Sonnenschein) ; 
Wesselhoeft, German Composition (Heath). Practice in colloquial 
German, prose versions. 

German II. Three hours'a week. 


(a) Authors: The texts for this course are of a historical 
nature and either depict some period of German civilization or 
illustrate the German method of dealing with historical themes. 
Text-books: Meyer, Der Heilige (Holt); Scheffel, H#kkehard (Holt); 
Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans (Heath). Collateral reading. 
Outlines of the history of German literature from the earliest 
- times to the beginning of the classical period. 

(b) Composition. Harris, German Composition (Heath). 
Practice in colloquial German, prose versions, reports in German 
on collateral reading. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


German III. Three hours a week. 
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(a) Reading of a number of essays on Germany and German 
life. Text-book: Lesebuch sur Hinfuhrung un die Kenntnis 
Deutschlands und seines geistigen Lebens (Paszkowski, Berlin). 
Reports and discussions. . 

(b) History of German Drama in the 19th century. In 
the first term the work of Kleist and Grillparzer will be given 
special prominence and their connection with the classical period 
indicated; in the second term the beginnings of modern move- 
ments in drama will be considered in the work of Hebbel and 
Ludwig and their successors with some attention to Wagner and 
the development of Music-drama. Text-books: Kleist, Der 
Prinz von Homburg (Ginn); Grillparzer, Des Meeres und der 
Inebe Wellen (Holt); Weh dem, der luegt (Heath); Hebbel, Agnes 
Bernauer (Oxford Press); Herodes und Mariamne (Holt); Ludwig, ~ 
Der Erbfoerster (Holt); Wagner, Die Meistersinger (Ginn); Haupt- 
mann, Die Versunkene Glocke (Holt); Sudermann, Die Heimat 
(Heath). Collateral reading, essays and reports. 

(c) Advanced prose versions. Ehrke, Guide to Advanced 
German Prose Composition (Oxford Press). 

German IV. Three hours a week. 

(a) General study of Goethe’s works, ed. Inselverlaz, Leipzig. 
As far as possible the poet’s activity in varied fields will be il- 
lustrated. Goethe, Lyrics and Ballads, Iphigenie auf Tauris 
(Macmillan), Torquato Tasso (Ginn), Hermann und Dorothea, 
Faust I (Heath), Dichtung und Wahrheit. Collateral reading. 
_ Essays and reports. 

(b) Advanced prose versions. Not given in 1913-14. 


Honors CourRsEs: 


Germanic Philology: Historical Grammar, Reading of Middle 
High German texts. Paul, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (Halle). 
Text-book for 1913-14: Kudrun (ed. Martin, Halle). 

German Literature: Study in special field with thesis, dis- 
cussions and reports. For 1913-14: Friedrich Hebbel, Plays. 


GRADUATE COURSES: 
The requirements for the Master’s degree will be identical 


with those for full work in Honors for the current year, as out- 
lined above. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 


Professor, 
Lecturer, GORDON STANLEY Firs, B.A. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 


History I. One hour a week. 


A study of the British Colonial period with a comparison of 
the British and Colonial constitutions. 


History Il. Three hours a week. 


General History. Lectures and Essays. Text-book: West, 
Ancient World and West, Modern History. 

Collateral Reading: Maine, Ancient Law; Aristotle, Politics 
translation, Jowett, ed. Davis, (Clarendon Press); Hobbes, 
Leviathan; Maine, Popular Government; Bryce, Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


History III. Three hours a week. 


The Roman World from the foundation of the Principate 
under Augustus to the end of the fifth century: a study of the 
main governmental, social, and religious developments of the 
period. The work will be covered by lectures, class-reports, 
conferences and a thesis. Text-books: The Student’s~ Roman 
Empire (Bury: American Book Co.) and The Abridged Gibbon, 
Vol. I (Greenidge and Anderson: John Murray). a 
Open to all students who have successfully completed His- 
tory II. 

History IV. Three hours a week. 


Middle Ages and Renaissance. A study of the period be- 
ginning with the fall of the Western Empire in 476 A.D. and 
‘continuing from that date to the close of the sixteenth century. 
The successive phases of the various historical movements— 
social, industrial, religious, artistic, political—will be reviewed. 
Lectures, conferences, reports and a thesis. Text-book: Drury, 
History of the Middle Ages (Revised by G. B. Adams; Holt); 
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Symonds, Renaissance in Italy(Pearson’s abridged edition, Holt) ; 
Johnson, Hurope in the Sixteenth Century (Rivington). 


History V. Three hours a week. 


A study of the chief movements in Europe from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to the Berlin Congress of 1878. 
Among the subjects studied will be:—The political theories of 
the seventeenth century; The ascendancy of France; The rise 
of Prussia; The French Revolution; Napoleon and the Great 
War; The social and industrial movements of the nineteenth 
century and the revolutionary movements; The unification 
of Italy and Germany; Nineteenth Century diplomacy and the 
Eastern Question; Colonial Expansion and World Politics. 
Lectures, reports and essays. Text-books: Lodge, The Student’s . 
Modern Europe (Murray); Fyffe, A History of Modern Europe 
(Cassels). 

Open to those who have completed History II. 


History VI. Three hours a week. 
English and Canadian Constitutional History. 


First Term. English Constitutional History. Lectures and 
a study of selected documents from Stubbs, Prothero, Gardiner 
and Robertson. Text-books: »Maitland,Lectures on English 
Constitutional History (Cambridge University Press); Ansom, 
Law and Custom of the Constitution (Clarendon Press). 

Second Term. Canadian Constitutional History. Lectures 
and a study of selected documents from Egerton and Grant, 
Canadian Constitutional Development. Shortt and Doughty, 
Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, Lord 
Durham’s Report (Methuen); Houston, Constitutional Documents 
of Canada. 

Students will be expected to show some knowledge of the 
following books: Munro, The Seigneurial System in Canada; 
Lucas and Egerton, Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
Vol. V; Bradshaw, Self Government in Canada; Goldwin Smith, 
History of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Professor, Joun Maicoupm MacKacuran, M.A., Ph.D. 
Special Lecturer, SAMUEL WALTER Dypg, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
JUNIOR COURSES: 


Philosophy II. Three hours a week. 

(a) Psychology. An introduction to general psychology. 
Text-book: James, Psychology, Briefer Course (Holt). Two hours. ’ 

(b) Logic. Lectures on the origin and development of 
philosophic and scientific conceptions. One hour. 


SENIOR COURSES: 

Philosophy III. Three hours a week. 

(a) History of Philosophy. Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Philosophy up to Kant. Text books: Rogers, Student’s History 
of Philosophy (Macmillan); Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient 
Philosophy (Scribner); and Rand, Modern Classical Philosophers 
(Houghton; Mifflin Co.). Two hours. 

(b) Ethics. Text book: Paulsen, System of Ethics (Scrib- 
ner). Essays and discussions. -One hour. 

Philosophy IV. Three hours a week. 

(a) History of Philosophy. Modern Philosophy beginning 
with Kant up to the present. Text-book: Rand, Modern 
Classical Philosophers (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). Two hours. 

(b) Studies in Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Religion. 
Selected readings, essays and discussions. One hour. 


Honors COURSES. 


Candidates for honors will take the work of the senior courses 
but a more intensive study of the History of Philosophy will be 
required. In addition the following work will be necessary: 

Third Year. An advanced course in Greek Philosophy with 
special reference to Plato and Aristotle. 

Fourth . Year, The Philosophy of Kant. Text-books: 
Watson, Selections from Kant (Maclehose), and The Philosophy of 
Kant Explained (Maclehose). 


o 
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Honors students of both years will meet together once a. 
week to discuss problems of contemporary philosophy. Selected 
readings and essays will be prescribed. 


GRADUATE COURSES: Me 


Students in philosophy who have taken the work of the 
senior classes may take the following courses for the major or 
minor subjects required for the M.A. degree. 

(a) Contemporary Philosophy. This will involve a study 
of recent movements in English and American Philosophy, 
viz.: Idealism in its various forms, Realism and Pragmatism. 
Contemporary Philosophy in Germany and France will be studied 
with special reference to Wundt and Bergson respectively. 

(b) An advanced course in one of the following: A period 
in the history of Philosophy, Ethics, Avsthetics, Metaphysics, 
Logic, The Philosophy of Religion. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
SENIOR COURSES: 


Psychology III. Three hours per week. 

(a) Advanced course in general psychology. This will be 
made a basis for the discussion of the psychological aspects of 
Education. Two hours. 

(b) Social. Psychology. The psychological basis of social 
phenomena. Prescribed reading, essays and discussions. One 
hour. 

Psychology IV. Three hours a week. 

(a) Comparative Psychology. The evolution of the nervous 
system. Animal and child psychology. Two hours. 

(b) Racial Psychology. Studies in the psychological basis 
of language, the myth, religion, art, custom and morality. One 
hour. 

Psychology III and IV will be given in Serna years. 
Psychology IV will be offered in 1913-14. 


HONORS AND GRADUATE COURSES: _ 
Candidates for Honors may take in addition to the general 
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courses of the year one of the following in which advanced and 
specialized work will be required. 

1. Physiological Psychology. 

2. Abnormal Psychology. 

3. The Psychology of Religion. : 

These may also be taken as Graduate Courses. 


EDUCATION 


SENIOR Course. Three hours a week. 

1. The History of Education. Text-book: Monroe, Tezt- 
book on the Theory of Education (Macmillan). Two hours. 

2. The Philosophy of Education. Lectures on educational 
ideals and the social aspects of education. One hour. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


Professor, - -. Ernest Witson SHELDON, M.A., PH.D. 
Lecturer, - - Crcit ETHELBERT Racg, B.A., C.A. 
Lecturer, - - - - S.. DouGLAS KitzaAm, M.A. Pas: 


JUNIOR COURSES: 
Mathematics I. Three hours a week. 


(a) Algebra. Simple equations of one, two and three un- 
known quantities, graphical methods, progressions, ratio, pro- 
portion, variation, permutations, and combinations, binomial 
theorem for positive integral exponents, logarithms, theory of 
quadratics. Text-book: Hawkes, Luby and Touton, Second 
Course in Algebra (Ginn). 

(b) Geometry. The equivalent of Books IV and VI of 
Euclid’s Elements, with supplementary matter. Text-book: 
Hall and Stevens, Huclid (Macmillan). 

(c) Trigonometry. Elementary plane trigonometry. Text- 
book: Robbins, Plane Trigonometry (Macmillan). 

Required of all first year students in Arts. 


e 
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Mathematics Il. Three hours a week. 


(a) Algebra. Elementary theory of equations, approxi- 
mations, partial fractions, limits, derivatives, infinite series, 
elementary plane analytic geometry. Text-books: Barnard and 
Child, A New Algebra, Vol. II (Macmillan); Gibson, Treatise on 
Graphs (Macmillan). 

(b) Geometry. Fundamental propositions relating to lines 
and planes in space, prisms and cylinders, pyramids and cones, 
regular and similar polyhedrons, and the sphere. Text-book: 
Slaught and Lennes, Solid Geometry (Allyn and Bacon). 


ADVANCED COURSES: 


Students who intend to read for honors will find it necessary 
to make preparation by taking the advanced courses of the 
first and second years. 

First Year. As under Mathematics II. 

Second Year. As under Mathemties III. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Mathematies III. 

(a) Calculus. The derivative and the differential, rates, 
maxima and minima, points of inflection, curvature, the indefinite 
and definite integrals, length, area, volume, pressure, moment of 
inertia, center of gravity, methods of approximation, elementary 
differential equations. First term, two hours; second term, 
three hours. Text-books: Mercer, The Calculus for Beginners 
(Cambridge University Press); Osgood, Differential and Integral 
Calculus (Macmillan). 

(b) Analytic Geometry. The point, straight line, circle, 
parabola, ellipse and hyperbola; an introduction to solid analytic 
geometry. First term, two hours. Text-book: Smith and Gale, 
Elements of Analytic Geometry (Ginn). 

Mathematics IV. Two hours a week. 

A second course in the Calculus. The law of the mean, 
Taylor’s Theorem, partial differentiation, differential equations, 
etc. Text-books: Osgood, Differential and Integral Calculus 
(Macmillan); Wilson, Advanced Calculus (Ginn). 
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Mechanics IV. Three hours a week. 

Statics and dynamics of a particle; motion under varying 
force; simple harmonic motion; friction; rotating bodies, ete. 
Not given in 1913-14. 


Honors COURSES: 


(a) Elementary Theory of Functions. The elements of 
the theory of functions of real and complex variables. 

(b) Theory of Functions of Real Variabies. The real 
number system, elements of the theory of point sets, a rigorous 
treatment of the foundations of the Calculus. Text-book: 
James Pierpont, Theory of Functions of Real Variables, Vol. I 
(Ginn). Not given in 1913-14. 

(c) Projective Geometry. The principle of duality, primi- 
tive forms of one, two and three dimensions, coordinate systems, 
projective transformations, etc. Text-book: Veblen and Young, 
Projective Geometry, Vol. I (Ginn). 

_ (d) Solid Analytic Geometry. Loci of the equations of 
first and second degree in three variables; systems of quadrics; 
elementary differential geometry of skew curves. Text-books: 
Smith and Gale, Elements of Analytic Geometry (Ginn); C. Smith, 
Solid Geometry (Macmillan). Not given in 1913-14. 


GRADUATE COURSES: 


A candidate for the Master’s degree will select courses from 
those outlined under “Honors Courses”, do collateral reading 
and write a thesis. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 
Professor, Rogsert Wiuu1am Bortz, M.Sc. Ph. D. 


JUNIOR COURSE: 


Physics I. Three hours a week. 

Elementary course in General Physics. This course is 
intended to give the student a general acquaintance with the range 
of physical phenomena, and serve as an introduction to the more 
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detailed courses which may be chosen later. The more im- 
portant principles in each branch of the subject will be treated 
and illustrated by experiments. 

Required of all First Year students in Arts. 


SENIOR COURSES: 

Physics III. Two hours a week lectures, and three hours 
laboratory work. 

Lectures and laboratory work will be given in subjects se- 
lected from the following: Properties of matter, Heat, Sound, 
Light. 

Physics IV. Two hours a week lectures, and three hours 
laboratory work. 

Lectures and laboratory work will be given in the subjects 
of Magnetism, Electrostatics, Electrokinetics. 

The senior courses are treated in a more detailed and advanced 
manner, and with more frequent use of mathematics, than the 
junior course. 


_ Honors AND GRADUATE COURSES: 
Details of advanced courses in Honors, or for the Master’s 


degree, will be arranged by the head of the Department of Physics 
on being consulted by the student. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 


Professor, ApoLF Lupwic FERDINAND LEHMANN, B.S.A., Pu.D. 
Lecturer, - - ~ ALFRED Drenys Cowper, B.Sc. 


JUNIOR COURSES: 
Chemistry II. Three hours a week and laboratory work. 


(a) A course of lectures on the principal elements and their 
inorganic compounds with a brief outline of the theories of chem- 
istry, an introduction of the history of chemistry, and occasional 
references to industrial and other branches of chemistry. Three 
hours. Text-book: Alexander Smith, General Chemistry for 
Colleges (Century Co.) 
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(b) Laboratory Courses: (1) Practice in the setting up of 
apparatus, in chemical manipulations, and in the preparation of 
some inorganic substances for the purpose of illustrating certain 
of the laws of chemistry. (2) An introduction to a course of 
qualitative chemical analysis. Second term, three hours. Text- 
books: (1) Kendrick and De Lury, Elementary Laboratory Course 
(second edition, Morang); (2) Noyes, Qualitative Analysis (Holt). 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Chemistry III. Three hours a week and laboratory work. 


(a) Organic Chemistry. A course of lectures on the Ali- 
' phatic and Aromatic series. Three hours. Text-book: Ira 
Remsen, Organic Chemistry (fifth revision, Heath). 

(b) Laboratory Course: (1) Continuation of course in quali- 
tative chemical analysis; (2) Introduction to quantitative chemical 
analysis, both volumetric and gravimetric; (3) The preparation 
of a few organic compounds. Six hours. 


Chemistry IV. Three hours a.week and laboratory work. 


(a) An advanced course of lectures on general and inor- 
ganic chemistry. Three hours. 

(b) Laboratory course in quantitative chemical analysis, 
including molecular weight determinations. Six hours. 


Honors CourRsgEs: 


The Junior Course will comprise Chemistry III and IV of 
the general course, but portions of that work will be treated 
more fully than in the general course. 

The Senior Course will be arranged to meet, as far as possible, 
the individual requirements of the students. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY. 


Professor, - - -  JounN ANDREW ALLAN, M.A., Pu.D. 
SENIOR COURSES. 


Geology III. 
1. General Geology. Two hours a week in the first term. 
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This course in an introduction to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science. The subject of earth movements and their 
causes as expressed in earthquakes and volcanoes will be dis- 
cussed. Special attention will be devoted to the chief processes 
by which the accessible rocks of the earth have been formed and 
evolved into their present position. The geological work of the 
atmosphere, of running water, of the sea and of snow and ice will 
be discussed. The lectures will be illustrated by maps, lantern 
views and models. Text-book: Scott, An Introduction to Geology 
(Maemillan). Reference book: Chamberlain and Salisbury, 
Geology (Murray). 

2. Geology of North America. One hour a week in the first 
term. 

This course outlines the larger physiographic features and 
the general succession and distribution of geologic formations 
in North America. Special attention will be given to the strati- 
graphy of Canada. Books of reference: Reports of the Geological 
Surveys of Canada and the United States. 

3. Laboratory Course. Two hours a week in the first. term. | 

Required with courses 1 and 2. Will consist of the study of 
maps, models, rock specimens and fossils. Excursions will also 
be made to localities in the vicinity where geological processes 
and forms may be observed. 

4. Mineralogy. Three hours a week in the second term. 

An elementary study of crystallography by means of models 
and mineral crystals, followed by the physical and chemical 
characters of minerals. A general classification and the chief 
properties of certain well-known minerals are given in the lec- 
tures. The student determines these minerals in the laboratory 
by general megascopic characters, analysis and by means of the 
blowpipe. Text-book: Miller, Minerals, and How They Occur 
(Copp). Reference book: Brushand Penfield, Manual of Deter- 
minative Mineralogy (Wiley). Two hours lectures and one hour 
laboratory. . 

5. Structural Geology and Physiography. One hour a week 
in the second term. 

Lectures on the principles of rock consolidation, the ar- 
rangement of material in the earth’s crust and the general sculpture 
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or topographical features on the face of the earth; how and why 
some of these forms have resulted. Text-book: Scott, An Intro- 
duction to Geology (Macmillan). Reference book: Blackwelder 
and Barrows, Elements of Geology (American Book Co.). 


Geology IV. 


Pre-requisite: Geology III. 
1. Petrology. Two hours a week in the first term. 


The principles of rock classification and a systematic study 
of the chief rock types. Text-book: Pirrson, Rocks and Rock 
Minerals (Wiley). 

2. Mineralogy. One hour a week in the first term. 

A continuation of course 4 in Geology III. Lectures on the 
principles of crystallography and the optical properties of cry- 
stalline material examined under a polarizing microscope. Other 
topics to be considered are the calculation of mineral formulae, 
principles of classification, use of the polarizing microscope and 
goniometer. Text-book: Moses and Parsons, Mineralogy, Cry- 
stallography and Blowpipe Analyses. (Van Nostrand) Reference 
book: Dana, A System of Mineralogy (Wiley). 

3. Petrology and Mineralogy Laboratory. Two hours a week 
in the first term. 

Rock types are determined in the hand specimen and the 
composing minerals examined in the crushed fragments under 
the binocular microscope. Thin sections of certain rocks are 
examined under the polarizing microscope. Blowpipe analysis 
is continued from Geology III in non-metallic products espec- 
lally. | 

4. Paleontology. Four hours a week in the second term. 

An introductory course, which includes a study of those 
fossils most abundant and most characteristic of the past geo- 
logical periods, is given two hours each week; laboratory prac- 
tice in the determination of fossil types which typically represent 
the periods of past geological history will occupy two hours 
each week. Books of reference: Shimer and Graham, North 
American Index Fossils (Seiler); Zittel, Textbook of Paleontology 
(Macmillan). 
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5. Economic Geology. One hour a week in the second term. 

This brief course will deal with the occurrence of certain 
mineral deposits. Special attention will be given to the non-. 
metallic mineral products and resources, including building 
material, coal, petroleum, natural gases. The natural resources 
of the Province of Alberta will be especially considered. 


Honors CoursEs. 


Details of courses will be arranged at beginning of the session 
with students taking Honors. 

1. Petrography. 

This course is designed to train the student in the modern 
methods employed in Petrographic study, particularly those 
involving the use of the microscope. A series of thin rock sections 
illustrating the rock types are studied under the polarizing micro- 
scope. 

2. Ore Deposits and Economic Geology. 

The geological relations, method of occurrence and origin 
of certain ore deposits are discussed, also the classification, struc- 
tural features and theories as to origin. Text-book: Ries, Economic 
Geology (Macmillan). 

3. Crystallography. 

Pre-requisites: Physics III and Chemistry II. 

Calculation of axial ratios of crystals, measurement of crystal 
angles and axial angles, projection of crystal forms under the 
polarizing microscope and measurement of indices of refraction 
of minerals and liquids by various methods. 

A, Stratigraphic geology. 

A general study is made of the larger features in the strati- 
graphy of the earth, as far as known, and a correlation of the 
geological history of one continent with another. 

5. Geological Surveying. 

Outlines of the methods of such survey and the acquiring 
of data for geological maps, sections and reports. A geological 
report is prepared by the student on some definite area. Books 
of reference: Hayes, Handbook for Field Geologists (Wiley) ; Geikie, 
Outlines of Field Geology. 

6. Geological Colloquium. 
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Occasional meetings are held to discuss certain topics from 
geological literature. This enables the student to keep himself 
informed on the latest work in the various branches in the science 
of geology, as recorded in journals, periodicals and other re- 
ports. . 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY. 
Professor, - FRANCIS JOHN Lewis, M.A., D.Sc., F.LS. 


JUNIOR COURSE: 


Biology II. Two lectures a week and four hours laboratory 
work. 

General elementary Biology. The course will deal with the 
structure and physiology of the ceil and the outline of the ana- 
tomy and morphology of representative types of organisms. 
The last four weeks of the course will be devoted to plant phy- 
siology. Text-books: Farmer, Botany (Longmans); Macalister, 
Vertebrata (Longmans); Hyner, Introduction to eee (Mac- 
millan). 


SENIOR COURSES: 


Biology Ill. Two lectures a week and four hours laboratory 
work. : | 

Pre-requisite: Biology II. 

Comparative anatomy and morphology, palaeobotany and 
classification of plants. Text-books: Coulter, Barnes and Cowles, 
Text-book of Botany (American Book Co.); D..H. Scott, Fossil 
Botany, Vols. I and II (A. & C. Black). Books of Reference: De 
Bary, Anatomy and Morphology of the Phauerofams (Clarendon 
Press); Campbell, Mosses and Ferns (Macmillan); current botan- 
ical journals in the Library. 

This course is intended for students who have already taken 
the Junior Course. Students who have not attended that course 
will not be permitted to attend the advanced classes unless they 
satisfy the professor that their knowledge of elementary biology 
is sufficiently extensive and accurate to warrant their admission. 
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Biology IV. Two lectures a week and four hours practical 
work. 

(a) Comparative Physiology. First term. Text-books: Jost, 
Plant Physiology (Clarendon Press); Detmer-Moore, Practical 
Plant Physiology (Allen); Darwin and Acton, Physiology of Plants 
(Camb. Univ. Press). 

(b) Distribution and Ecology considered from a physio- 
logical standpoint. Second term. Text-books: Schimper, Plant 
Geography (Clarendon Press); Hall, The Soil (Murray); Warming, 
Plant Ecology (Clarendon Press); current scientific journals in 
the Library. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture III. Three hours a week.” 


A course of lectures will be given on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture. This course is especially designed for those 
who expect to teach agriculture in the schools of the Province. 
It will embrace a study of the soil, plant growth and animal 
nutrition and will be treated from the chemical, biological and 
physical standpoints. 
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DETAILS OF COURSES_IN APPLIED SCIENCE 
JUNIOR COURSES. 


ALGEBRA I. (1) Lecture Course. Simple equations of 
one, two and three unknown quantities, graphical methods, 
progressions, ratio, proportion, variation, permutations and 
combinations, binomial theorem for positive integral exponent, 
logarithms, theory of quadratics, Text-book: Hawkes, Luby 
and Touton, Second Course in Algebra (Ginn). First year, A 
and C. , 

(2) Problem Course. The discussion and solution, in con- 
ference with the lecturer, of more advanced problems. First 
year, A. 


AuceBRA II. Elementary theory of equations; irrational 
and imaginary numbers; errors and approximations; partial 
fractions; infinite series and limits; derivatives; logarithms; the 
use of the slide-rule; and an introduction to analytic geometry. 
Text-books: Barnard and Child, A New Algebra, Vol. II (Mac- 
millan); Gibson, Treatise on Graphs (Macmillan). Second year, 
A and C; first year, B. - 


Geometry I. (1) Lecture Course. The equivalent of 
Books IV and VI of Euclid’s Elements, with supplementary 
matter. Text-book: Hall and Stevens, Huclid (Macmillan). 
First year, A and C. 

(2) Problem Course. The solution of more difficult deduc- 
tions. First year, A. | 


Geometry II. Solid geometry and geometrical conic 
sections; mensuration and locus problems in plane and solid 
geometry. Text-book: Slaught and Lennes, Solid Geometry (Allyn 
and Bacon). Second year, A and C; first year, B. 


Trigonometry I. (1) Lecture Course. Elementary plane 
trigonometry. Text-book: Robbins, ae) (American 
Book Co.). First year, A and C. 

(2) Problem Course. A thorough: drill in identities, the 
solution of triangles, and the use of logarithmic tables. First 
year, A. 
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TRIGONOMETRY II. Spherical trigonometry, with review 
of plane trigonometry. Text-book: Granville, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry (Ginn). Second year, A and C; first year, B. 


ANALYTIC GHoMETRY. The point, straight line, circle, par- 
abola, ellipse and hyperbola; an introduction to solid analytic 
geometry. Smith and Gale, Hlements of Analytic Geometry; 
Granville, Notebook for Plane Analytic Geometry (Ginn). Third 
year, A; second year, B. 


Caucutus. The derivative and the differential, rates, 
maxima and minima, points of inflection, curvature, the inde- 
finite and definite integrals, length, area, volume, pressure, 
moment of inertia, centre of gravity, methods of approximation, 
elementary differential equations. Text-books: Mercer, The 
Calculus for Beginners (Cambridge University Press); Osgood, 
Differential and Integral Calculus (Macmillan). Third year, A; 
second year, B. 


Mecuanics II. An elementary course of lectures and 
problems in (a) dynamics, statics, hydrostatics and pneumatics, 
and (b) molecular theory and properties of matter. Second 
year, A; first year, B. 


Mecuanics III. General principles of statics and dynamics 
of a particle; motion under varying force, simple harmonic motion; 
oscillation of springs and simple pendulum. Third eat, A; 
second year, B. 


Cuemistry. (1) A course of lectures on the principal 
elements and their inorganic compounds with a brief outline of 
the theories of chemistry, an introduction to the history of chem- 
istry, and occasional references to industrial and other branches 
of chemistry. Text-book: Alexander Smith, General Chemistry 
for Colleges (Century). Third year, A and C; second year, B. 

(2) Laboratory Courses. (1) Practice in the setting up 
of apparatus, in chemical manipulations, and in the preparation 
of some inorganic substances for the purpose of illustrating some 
of the laws of chemistry. Text-book: Kenrick and De Lury, 
Elementary Laboratory Course (Second edition, Morang). (2) An 
introduction to a course of qualitative chemical analysis. Text- 
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book: Noyes, Qualitative Analysis (Holt). Third year, A and C, 
second year, B. 


Puysics I. Elementary course in general physics. This 
course is intended to be an introduction to the courses in chemistry 
and other branches of Natural Science. The more important 
principles in each branch of the subject are treated and illustrated. 
First year, A and C. 


Puysics IJ. Sound, Light and Heat. (1) Two lectures a 
week. 


(2) Laboratory Course. Sound: velocity of sound; deter- 
mination of rates and vibration of tuning forks; resonance; laws 
of vibration of strings. Light: photometry; laws of reflection and 
refraction; focal lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, 
lenses, telescopes and microscopes; the sextant, spectroscope, 
spectrometer, diffraction grating, optical bench and polariscopes. 
Heat: construction and calibration of thermometers ; melting 
and boiling points; air thermometer; expansion of solids, liquids, 
and gases; calorimetry; specific and latent heats, laws of vapor 
pressure; radiation; the mechanical equivalent of heat. Three 
hours per week. Text-book: Tory and Pitcher, A Manual of 
Laboratory Physics (Wiley). Second year, A; first year, B. 


Puysics III. Electricity and Magnetism. (1) Two lectures 
a week. Text-book: Brooks and Poyser, Magnetism and 
Electricity (Longmans). 

(2) Laboratory Course. Measurement of pole strength and 
moment of magnet; the magnetic field; methods of deflection 
and oscillation; comparison of moments and determination of 
elements of earth’s magnetism; frictional electricity; current 
electricity; complete course of measurements of current strength, 
resistance and electromotive forces; calibration of galvanometers; 
the electrometer; comparison of condensers; electromagnetic 
induction; discharge of electricity through gases; radioactivity; 
electrical waves. Three hours per week. Text-book: Tory and 
Pitcher, A Manual of Laboratory Physics (Wiley). Third year, 
A; second year, B. first year, A, B and C. . 
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ENGLISH Composition. Weekly themes. Study of selections 
from Dryden, Addison, Burke and Macaulay, supplemented by 
analysis of specimens of exposition, narration, argumentation, 
and description drawn from modern literature. . 

Text-Book: Canby, English Composition in Theory and 
Practice. (Macmillan). 


FrencH I. (a) Authors: Labiche, Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon (Ginn); careful reading in class of various scientific 
articles and extracts in Bowen, Scientific French Reader (Heath). 
First year, A and C. 

(b) Composition: Practice in colloquial French; drill in the 
essentials of French grammar. Spiers, Manual and Evzercises 
(Ginn). First year, A and C. 


Frencu II. (a) Authors: Bazin Les Oderle (Holt); reading 
in class of current scientific journal, and magazines. Second 
year, A and C. 

- (b) Composition: Practice in colloquial French; review of 
grammar. Spiers, Manual and Exercises (Ginn). Second year, A 
and C. 


German I. (a) Reading of elementary texts and intro- 
duction to scientific German. Authors: Dre: Kleine Lustspiele 
(Heath); Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut (Heath); Wallentin, Grund- 
zuege der Naturlehre (Heath). First year, A and C. 
$3 (b) Grammar and Composition: Meyer, German Grammar 

(Sonnenschein); Wesselhoeft, German Composition (Heath). Prac- 
tice in colloquial German. First year, A and C. 


GERMAN II. (a) Reading of general and scientific texts, 
including the study of chosen articles from current scientific 
journals. Authors: Baumbach, Der Schwiegersohn (Holt); Suder- 
mann, Frau Sorge (Holt); Wait, German Scientific Reader (Mac- 
millan). Second year, A and C. 

(b) Composition: Harris, German Composition (Heath). 
Practice in colloquial German. Second year, A and C. 


Mecuanics or Macuines. Discussion of the principles 
involved in the simpler machines, constrained motion, velocity 
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and acceleration in mechanisms, analysis and classification of the 
simpler machines. Third year, A; second year, B. 


Surveyine. Lecture Course. Chain and angular surveying, 
construction, adjustment, use and limitations of the transit, 
level, micrometer, compass and minor field instruments, topo- 
graphy, contour surveying, description for deeds, simple and 
compound curves, general land systems of the Dominion and the 
Province, and elementary practical astronomy. Third year, A; 
second year, B. 


Survey Scuoou. This will be held during the latter part 
of April, the final examinations of the second term being finished 
before the school opens. Outside work will be done during the 
day and in the evening notes will be reduced and checked and 
the necessary plotting done. The field notes will provide data 
required for the mapping in the third and fourth year work. 
Work will be carried on with the University as a base, office work 
being done there, and the field work in the adjacent districts. 

The work of the school will be as follows: 


Course I. Elementary course in field work including 
chaining, rodding, chain surveys, micrometer and compass sur- 
veys, and practice with the level and transit. 


CoursE II. Advanced course in field work including prac- 
tice with the level and transit, adjustments of the instruments, 
a survey and location of a railway line with determinations 
of topography and contours, curves, slope staking; an elementary 
course in Practical Astronomy. 


CoursE III. See under Senior Courses. 


' Descriptive Gromerry. Representation of points, lines, 
planes and solids by orthographic and metric projection; sections 
of solids; problems of the point, straight line and plane; pro- 
jection of curves and curved surfaces; intersection and develop- 
ment of surfaces; tangent planes; sitaflés and shadows. Second 
year, A; first year, B and C. 


DrawinGc. Geometrical drawing, including fundamental 
constructions; polygons; similar figures; tangency; proportion 
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and areas; conic sections, spirals and cycloidal curves. Ele- 
mentary mechanical drawing including exercises in use of instru- 
ments and drawing conventions, simple machine details, tinting 
and tracing. Freehand drawing and lettering. First year, 
A and B. 


MacuHiInre Drawina. Elementary principles of mechanical 
drawing and draftmanship, preparation of working drawings. 
of simple machine details, making dimensioned sketches of 
machines and their parts, preparation of tracings and blue prints. 
Second year, A. 


MercuanicaL Drawina. Preparation of working drawings, 
tracings, etc.; the principles discussed, in the lectures on Mechanics 
of Machines being used to design cams, quick return motions, 
etc. Third year, A; second year, B. 


APPLIED Stratics. Composition and resolution of forces, 
determinations of reactions, stresses in framed structures, centers 
of gravity, moments of inertia, shears and bending moments by 
both graphical and analytical methods. Third year, A; second 
year, B. 


MATERIALS OF ConsTRUCTION. This course deals with the 
manufacture, physical characteristics and standard tests of 
materials used in construction, such as clay and its products: 
cement; concrete, plain and reinforced; cast iron; wrought iron; 
steel; stone; timber. When possible, visits are made to see the 
- production and use of these materials. Third year, A; second 
year, B and C. 


Maprina. Preparation of maps, plans, etc., from notes 
taken in Survey Field Work, Course I; methods of checking work, 
computations of areas, study of contour maps and the solution 
of related problems in road location, drainage, etc., and methods 
of topographical drawing. Third year, A; second year, B. 


ARCHITECTURAL Drawine. Ability in drawing will be 
developed as a means of studying, expressing and transmitting 
ideas of design. First and second years, C. . 

1. Freehand Drawing: The representation of form and 
surface by line and tone; the laws of light and shade, the develop- 
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ment of forms in different points of view. Natural and geometri- 
cal forms and historic ornament will be employed for purposes 
of instruction. 

2. Geometrical Drawing: The use of instruments in the 
representation of geometrical forms leading as early as the ability 
of the student admits to Scale Drawing. 

3. Scale Drawing: The proportionate delineation of archi- 
tectural forms by geometrical methods. 


DecoraATIvE Arts. The yarious crafts contributory to 
Architecture such as sculpture, wrought ironwork, mosaic, tile, 
stained glass, plasterwork, furniture, etc., considered in their 
technical and decorative aspects. Second year, C. 


History oF ARCHITECTURE. The history of Ancient, Class- 
ical, Byzantine architecture. The evolution of structural know- 
ledge; the expression of social conditions and of epochal, national 
and individual character. Second year, C. 


Mopetiine. A course in modelling from casts of archi- 
tectural ornament, from natural forms and from conventional! 
ornament. First and second years, C. 


WorkING Drawines. ‘The preparation of drawings shewing 
the methods of employing, assembling and framing materials 
to ensure good workmanship, permanence and efficiency. Draught- 
ing periods ‘in relation to lectures on Materials of Construction. 
Second year, C. . 


History IV. Middle Ages and Renaissance. A_ study 
of the period beginning with the fall of the Western Empire in. 
476 A.D. and continuing from that date to the close of the six- 
teenth century. The successive phases of the various historical 
movements—social, industrial, religious, artistic, political—will 
be reviewed. Lectures, conferences, reports and a thesis. Text- 
books: Duruy, History of the Middle Ages (revised by G. B. 
Adams, Holt); Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (Pearson’s abridged 
edition, Holt); Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century (Riv- 
ington). First year, C. 

History V. A study of the chief movements in Europe 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the Berlin 
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Congress of 1878. Among the subjects studied will be: The 
Political Theories of the seventeenth century; The Ascendancy 
of France; The Rise of Prussia; The French Revolution; Napo- 
leon and the Great War; The Social and Industrial .Movements 
of the nineteenth century and the Revolutionary Movements; 
The Unification of Italy and Germany; Nineteenth Century 
Diplomacy and the Eastern Question; Colonial Expansion and 
World Politics. Lectures, reports and essays. Text-books: Lodge 
The Student's Modern Europe (Murray); Fyffe, A History’ of 
Modern Europe (Cassels). Second year, C. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND MUNICIPAL EN- 
GINEERING. 


Professor, WILLIAM MurIrR EpwArps, M.Sc. 


_ Lecturerin Civil Engineering, 
IBRAHIM FOLLANSBEE MorRISON, B.Sc. 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, 
CHARLES ALEXANDER Ross, M.Sc. 


Lecturer in Descriptive Geometry and Freehand Drawing, 
JAMES ADAM, B.A. 


_ Instructor in Civil Engineering, WALTER MAXWELL FIFE, B.Sc. 


SENIOR COURSES: 


BiocHEeMistry. A course dealing with the structure, phy- 
siology and chemistry of the cell, including an examination of 
the structure and life histories of representative types of the lower 
groups of animals and plants. Fourth year. 


BactTerrioLtocy. A course in general bacteriology consist- 
ing of lectures and laboratory exercises. The facts and prin- 
ciples of bacteriology are considered more especially from the 
standpoint of pure science but also in their bearing on sanitary, 
agricultural and other practical applications. Fifth year. 
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DeEscRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Mathematical perspective and 
perspective of shadows, etc.; photographic surveying; graphical 
determination of spherical triangles; spherical projections and 
the construction of maps. Fourth year. 


Desien. All students will be required to complete a design 
of a truss bridge for a given loading and span. In addition the 
student will be required to carry out a design of works (with — 
estimates of costs, quantities, etc.) in the particular branch of 
civil engineering in which he may wish to specialize as follows: 

(a) 1. The design of a sewage disposal plant of given capacity. 

2. The design of a water purification plant of given capacity. 

3. The design of a garbage disposal plant of given capacity. 

(b) 1. The investigation of a watershed as a source of supply 
for water power purposes, together with the design of a power 
plant to utilize the same. 

2. The design of the details of an irrigation project. 

(c) 1. The design of a steel frame office building, steel frame 
mill building, or similar structure. 

2. Design of a cantilever bridge, swing bridge or steel arch. 

3. Design of a reinforced concrete factory or other reinforced 
structure. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. A general course designed to 
give the student the elementary principles of the subject. The 
course deals with the laws of electromagnetism, continuous and 
alternating current flow in various circuits; characteristics of 
direct and alternating current machinery, the fundamental 
principles of electric lighting and power distribution. Fifth 
year. 


FounpATIons AND Masonry. Theory and design of bridge 
piers and abutments, masonry dams, retaining walls and masonry 
arches. Bearing power of soils, piles, footings, grillages, under- 
- pinning, foundations under water, coffer dams, etc. Fifth year. 


FRAMED Structures. Moving loads on bridges, influence 
lines, stresses in various forms of trusses, bridges and trestles, 








NOTE.—Students will be required to select at the end of the third year the design 
which they wish to carry on in the fourth year and to submit a short thesis on summer 
reading assigned to them in this subject. 
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- cantilever and movable bridges, metal arches and skeleton frames — 
for buildings. Fourth year. 


ADVANCED StRucTURES. A course treating of the computa- 
tion and design of cantilevers, continuous girders, movable 
bridges, metal arches and skeleton frames for buildings. Fifth 
year. -Optional. 


Hypravuuics. The fundamental principles of hydraulics 
are considered and applied to problems on the discharge of ori- 
fices, notches, weirs, pipes and open channels under varying 
conditions; the theory of impact of jets and its application to 
turbine designs is also considered. Text-book: Merriman, Trea- 
tise on Hydraulics (Wiley). Fourth year. 

Experiments illustrative of the lecture course in Hydraulics 
are carried on in the Hydraulic Laboratory. Fourth year. 


Hypravutic Macnuinery. Application of the principles of 
hydraulics in the design of turbines and centrifugal pumps. The 
transmission of power by hydraulic pressure and the functions 
of the accumulator are dealt with, as is also the influence of iner- 
tia forces in the operation of reciprocating motors, pumps, rive- 
‘ters, etc. Fifth year. Optional. 


Mappinc. Preparation of maps, plans, estimates, sections, 
etc., from notes taken in the field in Surveying Field work, Course 
2. (See page 90.) Fourth year. 


Mecuanics. The principles of the Second year course 
are reviewed; friction; dynamics of rotation with application 
to compound pendulum, impulse and energy of motion; im- 
pact. Fourth year. 


MEcHANICAL ENGINEERING. This is a general course 
dealing with Power Plants and includes fuel and combustion 
boilers; boiler plants and accessories, principles governing selec- 
tion; the steam engine, estimation of power developed, con- 
densers, pumps and accessories, principles of design in steam 
plants, gas engines and gas producing plants, location and design 
of power installations. Fifth year. 
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MunicipaL AccountTinc. The money market, banking. 
issue and redemption of debentures, with computations; ac- 
counts, vouchers, registers, statements and balance sheets; the 
statutes of the Province relating to municipalities. Fourth — 
year. 7 


MunicipAL ENGINEERING. (1) Sewerage and Sewage Dis- 
posal. The.various systems for the removal of sewage; special 
methods in use for its treatment and ultimate disposal; the 
proportioning and construction of main, branch and intercept- 
ing sewers; details of construction and operation. The design 
of a system for a small town will be required of all students. 
Those wishing to specialize in the subject will be allowed a part 
of the time set aside for Design (see page 94) to develop more 
fully the details of their problem. Fifth year. | 

(2) Water Supply and Water Purification. Quantity and 
quality required; rainfall, evaporation, and run-off from a water 
shed; storage; combined and separate fire and domestic systems; 
works for and details in connection with the storage and distri- 
bution of the supply to the user. The design of a system for a 
town will be required of all students. Those wishing to specialize 
in the subject will be allowed a part of the time set aside for Design 
(see page 94) to develop more fully the details of their problem. 
Fifth year. 


PracTicAL ASTRONOMY AND GropEsy. The determination 
of time, latitude, longitude, and azimuth. Figure of the earth, 
measurement of base lines and triangulation systems, adjustment 
and reduction of observations. Fourth year. 


SANITATION. A course consisting of lectures on health 
and disease, food and water, and other public health and sani- 
tation matters. Fifth year. 


RaILbwaY ENGINEERING, Compound and transition curves, 
turnouts, earthwork formulae and mass diagrams. Economic 
theory of location, train resistance, effect of grade, curvature, 
rise and fall, etc., reconnaissance, preliminary surveys, location, 
maximum grades, ruling grades, etc., construction, maintenances, 
yards and terminals. Fifth year. 
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SrrucTuRAL Design. Problems in the design of beams, 
plate girders, columns. Rivetted joints, splices and other details, 
Design and working drawings of a wooden or steel roof truss and 
of a plate girder bridge. Fourth year. 


Survey Scuoor. Course III. 

(a) Hydrographic survey of a river channel including mea- 
surement of discharge. 

(b) Astronomical observations for latitude, azimuth and 
time. 

(ec) Geodetic surveying—base line determination, measure- 
ment of angles by geodetic methods. 

(d) Underground methods of surveying. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. Stress, strain, resilience, elastic 
properties of materials, bending moment and vertical shear, 
simple cantilever and continuous beams, columns, torsion, com- 
pound stresses, earthwork theories, arches. Text-book: Merri- 
man, Mechanics of Materials (Wiley). Fourth year. 


Trestinc Laporatory. Tests are carried on to illustrate 
the principles in the lecture course on Theory of Structures and 
to determine the physical characteristics of the materials of 
construction. - The tests include tension tests and compression 
tests in the 75-ton testing machine, determination of stress- 
strain diagrams by extensometers and scales, deflection of beams, 
deflection and vibration of spiral springs and torsional oscillation 


_of wires, determination of Young’s Modulus for various materials, 
complete tests of cement, efficiency of chain blocks, etc. Fourth 


year. 

A more advanced course in the testing laboratory, the stan- 
dard testing of brick, stone, cement, etc., the construction and 
testing of reinforced concrete beams. Fifth year. 


GroLocy. (1) General Geology. Two hours a week in 
the first term. An introduction to the fundamental principles 
of the science. Earth movements and their causes as expressed 
in earthquakes and volcanoes are discussed. The dynamic 
history of the earth is thus considered, including the destructive 
and reconstructive geological processes as expressed in erosion, 
sedimentation, deformation and eruption. The lectures will 
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be illustrated with lantern views, maps and models. Text- 
book: Seott, An Introduction to Geology (Macmillan). Reference 
book: Chamberlain and Salisbury, Geology (Holt, Murray). Fourth 
year. 


(2) Geology of North America. One hour a week in the 
first term. These lectures run concurrently with those of (1). 
The larger physiographic features of North America are out- 
lined, followed by the general succession and distribution of the 
geological formations. Special attention will be given to the 
stratigraphy of Canada. Reference books: Reports of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of Canada and the United States; journals and 
periodicals. Fourth year. 


(8) Geological Laboratory. Two hours a week in the first 
term. Required with (1) and (2). The course consists in the 
study of maps, models, diagrams, rock specimens and especially 
certain typical North American fossils. Excursions are made 
to certain localities in the vicinity where geological processes and 
forms can be observed. The student is required to report on what 
has been seen on these trips. Fourth year. 


(4) Structural and Applied Geology. Two hours a week 
in the second term. The broader structural features of the 
lithosphere, and the general application of the fundamantal 
principals of this branch to engineering problems. The lectures 
are supplemented by a series of problems of a practical nature. 
The mathematics of folding, faulting and jointing is also con- 
sidered. Text-book: Hayes, Handbook of Field Geologists (Wiley). 
Reference books: Geikie, Structural and Field Geology (Van 
Nostrand). Fourth year. 


(5) Lithology. One hour a week in the second term. This 
course consists of a systematic study of the common rock types 
and rock-forming minerals. Text-book: Pirsson, Rocks and 

- Rock Minerals (Wiley). Fourth year. 


(6) Geological Laboratory. Two hours a week. Required 
with (4) and (5). A study of models and maps showing structural 
features, also a determination of minerals and rocks by field 
methods. Fourth year. 
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(7) Building and Ornamental Material. One hour a week. 
The general properties of building material, methods of quarrying 
and uses of product will be the principal subjects. Reference books: 
Parks, Bualding Stones (Mines Branch, Ottawa); Merrill, Buzlding 
and Decorative Stones (Wiley); Merrill, Rocks and Rock Weathering 
(Wiley). 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING ENGINEERING. 
SENIOR COURSES. 


AssayInc. An elementary course on kinds of furnaces, 
balances and other apparatus used in assaying, the crushing 
and sampling of ores and methods used in assaying ores, bullion 
and mattes. Fourth year. 


Grotocy. For the details of this course, see under Civil 
and Municipal Engineering. Fourth year. 


_ Merautiurcy. Two hours a week in the second term. 
A general outline of the metallurgy of most of the metals, es- 
pecially gold, silver, lead, copper and zinc; also the principles 
of sampling, drying, roasting and smelting of these metals. Refer- 
ence books: Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead, Hofman, Metallurgy 
of Iron and Steel. Fourth year. 


Minina ENGINEERING. Two hours a_ week in the second 
term. Methods of prospecting, mining tools, opening of deposit, 
sinking of shafts, inclines, methods of tunneling and stoping, 
timbering, and placer mining. Fourth year. 


MineraLocy. Four hours each week throughout the year. 
The course consists of two lectures and one laboratory period 
each week. The former is illustrated with crystals and models. 
The course includes descriptive and determinative mineralogy 
and crystallography. The various systems of crystals, and the 
laws of symmetry are explained. This course enables the student 
to become familiar with the appearance and form of the commoner 
minerals and enables him to determine these by their chemical 
and physical properties as indicated by the blowpipe and other 
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tests in the laboratory. Text-book: Moses and Parsons, Miner- 
alogy, Crystallography and Blowpipe Analyses (Van Nostrand); 
Brush and Penfield, Manual of Determinative Mineralogy and 
Blowpipe Analyses (Wiley). Reference book: Dana, A System 
of Mineralogy (Wiley). Fourth year. | 


Mininc. An elementary course dealing with prospecting, 
shaft sinking, drifting, simple mining methods. Fourth year. 


Ore Dressinc. Theoretical considerations affecting min- 
eral separations; breakers, stamps, rolls, screens, jigs, vanners, 
tables, washers, buddles, magnetic separators, etc. Fourth 
year. 

PEeTROGRAPHY. ‘Two hours lectures a week throughout the 
year. A detailed macroscopic study is made of the chief rock 
types, then thin sections of these rocks are examined under a 
polarizing microscope, during a laboratory period of two hours 
each week in the second term. The student will become acquaint- 
ed with the modern methods of petrographic science. Text- 
book: Harker, Petrology for Students (Cambridge Press). Refer- 
ence book: Iddings, Rock Minerals (Wiley). Fifth year. 


Economic GEOLOGY AND ORE Deposits. Five hours a week 
in the second term. ‘The course consists of three lectures and a 
laboratory period each week. Discusses the occurrence and origin 
of certain ore deposits, the classification of ores, and general 
distribution of metals. Special attention is given to the non- 
metallic products and their uses. Text-book: Ries, Economic 
Geology. (Macmillan). Reference books: Ries, Clays, Occurrence, 
Uses, and Properties; Merrill, Non-Metallic Minerals. Fifth year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYING. A survey will be made of a certain ° 
area in the foothills or mountains, at the close of the session. 
The student will write a report on an individual area which he 
has surveyed. Fifth year. 


ee 


Details of other courses in the Fifth Year, Metallurgy and 
Ore Dressing, Mining Engineering and Mining Machinery and 
Design will be announced in the Calendar for 1914-15. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor - - -  -  Crcit Scorr Burasss, A.R.I.B.A 
SENIOR COURSES. : 


ARCHITECTURAL DemsiGn. Units: of plan; types of plan 
adapted to various purposes; shaping of structure in response 
to aesthetic desires. Third year. 


ARCHITECTURAL Drawina. The principles of perspective 
as applied in the representation of buildings. Third year. 


Decorative Arts. The various crafts contributory to 
Architecture such as sculpture, wrought ironwork, mosaic, tile, 
stained glass, plasterwork, furniture, ete., considered in their 
technical and decorative aspects. Third and fourth years. 


History oF ARCHITECTURE. The evolution of structural 
knowledge; the expression of social conditions and of epochal, 
national and individual character. (a) The Romanesque and 
Mediaeval period. Third year. (b) The Renaissance and 
Modern period. Fourth year. 

The details of the courses in Applied Statics, Sanitation, 
Theory of Structures, Foundations and Masonry, Municipal 
Engineering and Testing Laboratory are found under the Senior 
Courses in Civil and Municipal Engineering. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION. 


This department is intended to help those unable to attend 
regular University classes and carries on work along the follow- 
ing lines. 

(a) Press Bulletins are published-weekly during the academic 
term and sent to the newspapers of the Province. 

(b) Bulletins are published for the assistance of debaters, 
and material from the University Library is lent on questions 
for debate. This material is available to all residents of Alberta 
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free of cost except for return postage. Bulletins are now ready 
on nine subjects including: 
Initiative and Referendum. 
Woman Suftrage. 
British Citizenship. 
Canadian Navy. 
Single Tax. 
Closed Shop. 
Commission Government of Cities. 
Consolidated Rural Schools. 
Capital Punishment. 

A manual of instruction for debaters is also available at a 
nominal price. 

(c) Extension lectures are offered on a number of subjects 
by members of the University staff. During the session 1912-13 
seventy-five lectures have been given, including courses of from 
four to six lectures in ten centres and a number of separate lec- 
tures on special subjects. The number of persons reached in 
this way is between fifteen hundred and two thousand. It is 
expected that lectures will be arranged in a number of additional 
centres during the session of 1913-14. 

Several new lines of work are being planned including a cir- 
culating library, concerning which a special announcement will 
be issued at a later date. 

Inquiries concernng the work of this department should be 
addressed to A. E. Ottewell, Secretary of the Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
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FACULTY OF LAW 





CourRsE LEADING TO A DEGREE. 


In the Faculty of Law courses are offered leading to the 
degree of LL.B. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to the Faculty of Law, who desire 
to pursue the course of study leading to a degree, must have an 
academic standing at least equal to that required for entrance 
into the Second Year in the University of Alberta. Candidates 
who have only matriculation standing into the Faculty of Arts and 
* Sciences must take the First Year of the University Course. The 
Faculty strongly recommends all candidates to take the First and 
Second Years of the University Course in the Faculty of Arts 
The additional preparation will be found of great advantage 
during the course. 

The following certificates will be accepted pro tanto for ad- 
mission to the Faculty. 

(a) Grade XII of the Department of Education of the 
Province of Alberta. 

(b) The corresponding certificates of the other Provinces 
of Canada. 

; (c) Certificates of having passed the examinations of the 
First Year of recognized British and Canadian Universities. 

(d) Certificates from High Schools and Universities of the 
United States will be considered and when equivalent to the 
above will be accepted. 


COURSE OF STupDY. 


The course of study leading to a degree covers a period of 
three years. It is arranged to meet the requirements of the 
Alberta Law Society for students-at-law, providing along with 
these requirements such additional courses as are necessary to 
obtain the degree. 

The three years are arranged to correspond with the require- 
ments of the Law Society for the First Intermediate, Second In- 
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termediate and Final Examinations. The additional examina- 
tions in the subjects may be taken along with these examinations 
or after the requirements of the Law Society have been satisfied. 
} Legal Practitioners of the Province of Alberta who desire 

to proceed to a degree can do so by taking the additional courses, 
the examinations of the Law Society being accepted for the courses 
previously taken. 

The details of the courses are as follows: 


FIRST YEAR. 
Anson, Contracts. 
Williams, Personal Property. 
Indermaur, Common Law. 
H. A. Smith, Equity. 
Bourinot, Constitutional History of Canada. 
Best, Evidence. | 
The Land Titles Act of Alberta. 


SECOND YEAR. 

Harris, Criminal Law. 

Broom, Common Law. 

Underhill, Torts. 

Williams (Ed. 1906), Real Property. 

Pollock, Contracts. 

Snell, Equity. 

Powell, Hvidence. 

Statutory Law on the following subjects: Dominion 
Lands, Interest, Evidence, The Practice of the 
Courts, Bills of Sale, Sale of Goods, Factors, Choses 
in Action, Creditors’ Relief, Exemptions, Hire Re- 
ceipts, Limitation of Actions, Married Women’s 
Property, Partnership, Preferential Assignments, 
Slander. 


THIRD YEAR: 
Smith, Mercantile Law. 
Hawkins, Wills. 
Story, Equity. 
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Powell & Best, Evidence. 

Pollock, Torts. 

Odgers, Principles of Pleading. 
Clement, The Canadian Constitution. 
Foot, Private International Law. 
Holland, Jurisprudence,. 

Chalmers, Bills of Exchange. 


Pollock’s Digest, The Law of Partnership. 
Chalmers, Sale of Goods Act. 


Beale, Cardinal Rules. - 
Criminal Practice and Procedure based on Criminal 
Code. 

Federal and Local Statute Law. 
ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS: 

Company Law. 

British and Colonial Constitutional Law. 

American Constitutional Law. 

History of English Law. 

History of Roman Law. 

Canadian Constitutional History. 

English Constitutional History. 

International Law. 

Students desiring to take the additional subjects along with 

the yearly examination are recommended to take them in the 
following order.: 


FIRST YEAR:— 

Canadian Constitutional History. 
English Constitutional History. 

SECOND YEAR:— 
British and Colonial Constitutional Law. 
American Constitutional Law. 
Company Law. 

THIRD YEAR:— 
International Law. 
History of English Law..- 
History of Roman Law. 

The examinations in the additional subjects will be based 
upon the following text-books: 
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Canadian Constitutional History.— 

Bradshaw, Self-government in Canada, (P. 8. King & 
Son, London). 

Lucas, Historical Geography of Canada, Vol. V. part II, 
Books I and II, (Clarendon Press, Henry Frowde, 
Toronto.) 

English Constitutional History.— 
Maitland, The Constitutional History of England; (Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, England.) 
Anson, Law and Customs of the Constitution; (Clarendon 
- Press.) 
British and Colonial Constitutional Law.— 
Dicey, The Law of the Constitution; (Macmillan, Toronto.) 
Egerton, Federations and Unions in the British Empire; 
(Clarendon Press.) 
American Constitutional Law.— 
Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government; (Houghton- 
Mifflin, Boston.) 


Company Law.— 
Palmer, Company Law; (5th edition, Stephens & Sons, 
119 Chancery Lane, London, W. C.) 


International Law.— 
The Principles of International Law;(Westlake, Canada 
Law Book Co., Toronto.) 


History of English Law.— 
Holdsworth, History of English Law; (3 Vols. Metheun 
& Co., 36 Essex St., London, W. C.) 


Roman Law.— 
Walton, Introduction to Roman ie (2nd edition, William 
Green & Sons, Edinburgh.) 


Text-books can be obtained at the University of Alberta 


Book-Store. 


IV. Lscrures. 
Lecture courses covering the essentials of the course of study 


are offered at the University... The lecture hours are fixed so 
that it is possible for students-at-law to take the lectures along 
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with their office work. Courses will also be arranged at local 
_ centres in the Province should a sufficient number to warrant 
the expense desire them. 

While attendance at lectures is not compulsory Senden ts are 
strongly urged to take the lecture courses, wherever possible. 


V. FSES. 
Registration including lecture course, per year $10.00 
For the Degree $10.00 
For examination, as fixed by the Law Society. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


The first year of a five year medical course will be offered 
in 1913-14, instruction to begin at the same time as the lectures 
in the Faculty of Arts and Applied Science. It is expected that 
the full courses belonging to the first year and also those of the 
second year will be offered in 1914-15; and, in 1915-16, in 
addition to the above, the courses belonging to the third year. 
Arrangements are being made with eastern Universities to admit 
medical students of the University of Alberta ad eundem if the 
University of Alberta should be unable to give the complete 
five years’ work as soon as students are ready to take the 
advanced eourses. | 
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AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 
ALBERTA COLLEGE 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 





GOVERNMENT 
The management and direction of Alberta College are vested 
in a Board of Governors appointed every four years by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church and incorporated by Act of 
Parliament. 
The officers of the Board are: 


Chairman, - - —- -— Hon. H.-C. Taylor, M.A., LL.B. 
Secretary, - - - -— P. EH. Butchart. 

Treasurer, - - - — W.T. Henry. 

Bursar, - - -.- - -J. H. Riddell, B.A., D.D. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
H. C. Taylor, M.A., LL.B.; P. E. Butchart; W. W. Chown; 
W.T. Henry; A. T. Cushing, B.A.; James Ramsey; E. Richardson. 
FACULTY 
Rev. J. H. Rippewu, B. A., B.D.; D.D., (Victorta CoLLEGE) 
Principal, Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Literature — 
Rev. C. E. Buanp, B.A. (McGitu), B.D. (WESLEYAN COLLEGE) 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 
Rev. D. E. THomas, B.A. (NEBRASKA STaTE UNIversity), B.D. 
(YauLE), Ph.D. (CHicaco) 
Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature 
Rev. Cryo Jackson, M.A. (Toronto) 
Dean of the Preparatory department and Lecturer in English and 
Moderns 
Miss Nerrig BurKHOLDER, B.A. (VicTorta), S.B. (Curtcago) 
Lady Principal and Lecturer in English and Science 
Rev. F. 8. McCaut, B.A. (ALBERTA) 
Resident Dean and Lecturer in Mathematics 
S. R. Laycock, B.A. (Toronto) 
Lecturer in Classics 
Miss M. V. Hicks 
Lecturer in Elocution and Oratory 
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COURSES 


PREPARATORY. Thorough courses of instructions are given 
in all subjects preparatory for university work and for studies 
in Theology. 


THEOoLoGy. (a) A course of study for non-graduate stu- 
dents, requiring attendance at College for three years subsequent 
to the completion of preparatory studies, and two years of study 
on circuit in a course prescribed by the General Conference and 
supervised by the College. 

(b) A course of study for students who are graduates in 
Arts, comprising two years of college studies and additional 
studies for the years spent as probationers on circuit. 

(c) A course of study leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. This course which is open only to students who 
are graduates in Arts, comprises three full years of study. in 
Theology. In this course the Scriptures are studied in the 
original languages and the early versions, and in every other 
way the course is designed to give the young minister a good 
foundation on which to build his life work. 

This course is open for students of any denomination. 


RESIDENCE 

In the new College building, which has been erected at a 
cost of nearly $200,000, and which occupies a prominent position 
upon the University grounds, careful arrangements have been 
made to provide a home for every student at the College. Rooms 
and board are offered also to students of the University who may 
desire to make their home in the College. Such students will be 
received, as long as accomodations permits, on exactly the same 
terms as the College students, whether any classes are taken in 
the College or not, provided only that they observe the discipline 
of the College. 

The college residence has large and comfortable rooms suffi- 
cient to accomodate, in all, one hundred and twelve students. 

During 1912-13, there were one hundred and thirty students 
in residence taking the Preparatory, Theological, or Arts courses. 
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ROBERTSON COLLEGE 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


This college was placed by action of the General Assembly 
of 1910 in connection with the Provincial University. The name 
Robertson College was decided upon October 10, 1911, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the pioneer missionary, the Rev. James 
Robertson. 


GOVERNMENT 
The management and direction of Robertson College are 


vested in a Board of Management and Senate, of which the follow- 
ing are officers: 


BoaRD OF MANAGEMENT 


Chairman, — — — J.A. McDougall, Esq., M.P.P., Edmonton. 
Vice-Chairman, — — Geo. J. Bryan, Esq., B.A., Calgary. 
Sec’y-Treasurer, — — A. F. Ewing, Esq., B.A., K.C., Edmonton. 
SENATE 
Chairman, - —- -— -— _ The Principal. 
Registrar, - - — .—  -— Prof. Millar. 


Facu.ty For 1912-13 
Rev. S. W. Dypsz, M.A., D.Se., LL.D., D.D. 
Principal and Professor of Theology. 
Rev. J. M. Mizar, M.A., B.D. 
Professor of English Bible and Practical Training 
Rev. R. A. Kine, M.A., D.D. 
Lecturer in Apologetics and Hebrew. 
Rev. Louis A. Woop, Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Church History and N. T. Exegesis. 
Students also attend University Lectures in specified subjects. 


CouURSES 
(a) Preparatory classes in a general literature course. 
(1) English Grammar, Composition, Literature, History. 
(2) Mathematics. 
(3) History. 
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(b) Theology. 
A full course in first year theology. 


(ec) Special Correspondence Course. 


The work in this Course has been arranged to suit the special 
needs of students remaining in their mission fields. 


RESIDENCE 


Robertson College occupies at present two college houses in 
the City of Edmonton (South Side), purchased by the Board of 
Management and furnished by the efforts of the Women’s Guild. 
There are forty-six students on the college roll, of whom eighteen 
were in residence during the session 1912-13; the total accomoda- 
tion of the college buildings is twenty. A third building is to be 
erected this summer, increasing the accomodation to thirty-five. 
Application for rooms for the session of 1913-14 should be made 
at once to Professor J. M. Millar who should also be communicated 
with by those desiring Calendars containing complete information 
about Robertson College. 


Co-OPERATION WITH ALBERTA METHODIST COLLEGE 


By arrangement with the Board of Alberta Methodist College 
the professors of both colleges will instruct the students of both 
colleges in united classes. Classes will begin on the first of Octo- 
ber, and, owing to the generosity of the Board of Management 
of Alberta College, will be held in Alberta College. Details of 
the combined courses can be had on application to Prof. Millar. 


AFFILIATED PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Under the regulations of the Senate, preparatory schools 
and colleges which send students to the University Matriculation 
Examinations are affiliated with the University. 

Under this arrangement the following are affiliated institu- 
tions: 

Western Canada College, Calgary. 
Alberta College, Edmonton. 
Westward Ho College, Edmonton. 
Mount Royal College, Calgary. 
The University School, Calgary. 
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STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Top StupEents’ UNION OF THE UNIVERSITY oF ALBERTA— 
OrrFicers 1913-14. 


President -+- = = = = - - - -.H. G@ Nonan 
Vice-President - - - - - =Miss H. B. Montgomery 
Treasurer - - - = = = = = A. W. Tancock 
Secretary - - - - - - - - &R. H. SLAvGHTER 
THE GATEWAY Starr, 1912-13. 
Editor-in-Chief - - - - - - - - RR. J. Gaunt 
Associate Editor - - - - - - £=J. H. Buackmore 
Associate Editor - - - - - - + - - W. F. Ssyer 
Wauneita. Editor - - - - - =Muiss J. F. MontcomMery 
Alberta College - - - - - - = N. F. Priestitry 
Robertson College - - - - - - - = - Y. LEESE 
Literary Society - - - - - - - - -  H. G. Nouan 
Y.M.C.AL 2 Ue eae ee ESP ey eee 
Athletics - = = = = (= = 92° e) ORE COS JACKSON 
Humorous. - - - .- «© - += «= <A. T. GLANVILLE 
Business Manager - - - - - - - =A. BE. Haygs 
Assistant Business Manager - - - - §. C. Ferauson 
Circulation Manager - - - - - - FF. R. MarsHaun 
THE STuDENTS’ Court—Orricers 1913-14. 
Judge - - = - - - - = = = = = A. M. Munro 
Shertff ae) terre eke ers AS AE Ae 
Tue LITERARY SOCIETY—OFFICERS 1913-14. 
President --- - - - - = - -  §. R. Hosrorp 
Vice-President - - - - = = -=- £=Miss E. Futmer 
Secretary - - - - - - - - §. C. Ferauson 
Senior Representative mie bite bis pai! Liye x M. W. Hartow 
Jumor Representative “ior un = =e oe KSC. Contr 
Sophomore Representative- - - - - Miss A. McLEAN 
THe GLEE CLUB—OFFIcERS 1912-13. 
Presidents 2300 20 in SE es ee a WN Ce 
Vice-President - - - - = - -=- = 4H. AppLEeton 
Secretary -- = <0 = (= ‘ = = =: FY R. Marswats, 


Inbrarian - - - = = = = = = G. RoBINson 
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THE ORCHESTRA—OFFICERS 1912-13. 
presente =.= ae s  - )  N, POW. .Granam 


Secretary - - - - - - - - - - H.R. Leaver 
Machinist ro ite~ = ee a ES Oe Granamw 


THE PHILONEICIAN DEBATING CLUB OFFICERS, 1913-14. 


President - - - - - - - - - - 4H. Tayzor. 
Executive Committee - J. B. CascapEN and K. C. CoLrer 


THe ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION—OFFICERS 1913-14. 


President - - - - - = = =— = R. C. Jackson 
mecrelary) == - = --.-- - - - = G, R. Srevens 


THE Ruesy CLus—Orricers 1913-14. — 


President - - - - - - = - - L. R. Matrern 
Executive Committee - G. R. Stevens, E. C. Annzs, C. A. Buck 


Tue AssocriaTION FooTBaLL CLuB—OFFicers 1912-13. 


President - - - - - - - - - 4H. J. Towrrton 
Secretary -) - - - - - = = - = G. W. REEVE 
Captain - - - - - - - - - - 4H. APPLETON 


. Tue Hockey Ciuus—OFrricers 1912-13. 
President - - - = - - = = - - R. C. JAcKSON 


Manager - - - - - - - = = GM. Laveun 
Captain - - - - - - - = - -  B. Laprson 


THE BASKETBALL CLUB—OrrFicers 1912-13. 


President. <= = a0 se ae ey ee | Me Wee HARLOW 
Secretary - - - - - - - - - - - W.M. Fire 
THE WRESTLING AND Boxina CLtuB—Orricers 1912-13. 
President - - - - - - - - - - J. H. BLACKMORE 
Secretary - - - - - - - - - - - J. S. GLENN 


M anager - - - - - - - - - - E. C. ANNES 
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Toe WAUNEITA Socrery—Orricers 1913-14. 


Hon. President - - - - - - - - Mrs. LEHMANN 
President - - - - - = =Miss J. F. Montacomery 
Vice-President - - - - -  - Miss H. WitKinson 
Secretary-Treasurer - - - - - £=MissJ.M. THatcHmr 


THe YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 1913-14 


Hon. President - - - - - - - - - Mrs. Tory 
President - - - - - - - = =Miss M. MEnzr1Es 
Vice-President - - - - - - = Miss G. Tutte 
Secretary-Treasurer - - - - - Miss C. M: PHeasry 
Corresponding Secretary - - - - - Miss M. Horson 
Social Committee Convener - - - £=Miss H. MontcomMery 
Religious Committee Convener - - - - Miss G. Martin 
Missionary Convener - - - - - - =Miss E. FuLmMer 


THE YounGc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OrFicersS 1913-14. 


Hon. President - - - - - =  - PRESIDENT TorRY 
President. =. a5) ea - M. W. Harrow 
Vice-President - - - - - = - £W. F. GriuurspiIe 
Treasurer - .* .- = © Ss = =e" '~ (KO, Copmere 
Secretary - - - - - - - - = - = C€,. Youne 
Missionary Committee Convener - - - - 4H. APPLETON 
Bible Study Committee Convener - - G. RoBiInson 
Sunday Service Convener - - - - = £W.F. GrIuuespiz 
Social Service Convener - - - = = - = CGC. Youna 


CoLLEGIUM AGRICOLARUM—OFFICERS 1912-13. 


President - - - - - = - - - J. H. Buackmore 
Secretary-Treasurer - - - - - - - G. H. Hotmss 


Standing Committee, P. Youna (Convener), E. T. Mrrcnett, 
A. E. OTTEWELL. 
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Tue Dramatic Socrery—Orricers 1913-14. 


Hon. President - - - - = = = PRESIDENT Tory 
President - - - - - - = = Dr. MacKacHran 
Vice-President - - - - - = = -= - Miss DypE 
Secretary-Treasurer - - - - - -  §. C. FERGUSON 
Representative from the Faculty - - - - -Mr.G.S. Fire 
Representative from the Senior Students - H.C. Towrrton 


Representative from the Junior Students Miss J. M. THATCHER © 


THE ENGLISH CituB—OrrFicers 1912-13. 


President - - - - =- = = = = = - RJ. Gaunt 
Vice-President - - - - - - =Miss M. A. KEELina 
Secretary-Treasurer - - - - - - - OD. H. TELFER 


Executive Committee, Dr. Broapus, Mr. G. 8. Firs, V. LEEsE 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY —OFFICERS 1913-14. 


Hon. President -° - - - - - =  =PrReEsIpDENT ToRY 
Presi@eyg | fa ne lle CU fe) CdD: PA 
Vice-President - - - - - - - = - A. L. Carr 
Secretary-Treasurer - - - - - - - G. H. Houtmss 


Executive Committee THe OFricrrs ex officio, Miss J. F. Mont- 
GOMERY, Dr. BOYLE. 
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STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Carr Ay 7 (Bak ae nee eee ee Edmonton South. 
Cowper,A...D., B.S¢:25. eee ae ee Edmonton, 

Dobson, .R~H2y BA Se ee Lethbridge, Alta. 
Hargraye,t R10. t.be en ae eee Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Laycock, 8. R., B.A...... ah eV elton Edmonton South. 
McCall FS. BcA tire Saint Williams, Ont. 
Misener GDS BAG vanes ee eee Lacombe, Alta. 
Mitchel Sho BrAC ee ee ae North Edmonton. 
Moore, Miss M. B., B.A............ Wetaskiwin, Alta. 
Ottewell, Aw H; DeAtowveu a eee Edmonton South. 
Wilcock RB, Ae Gea oe eee Andrew, Alta. 
Woodhead, W. D., B.A............. Edmonton South. 
Woodworth; FL BA Sa Wolfville, N.S. 


STUDENTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
OR B.Sc. IN ARTS. 


First YEAR. 


AINIAY, <EL Aen ree oy en neat wee eee Parkland, Alta. 
*Benne less Oise ha ie Ae ee OR Budleigh, Eng. 
*Carmichael, Miss EH. M...~......... Edmonton South. 
2G lar ke HAP rei ct ve eer eee Edmonton South. 
RCOTAIP, Litre tena a vient ce eee Ewart, Man. 

1D Ags GWM & BN Wis ia Ge Be ea Ror cach eg ars Edmonton South. 
og) DT sT ea Ue) oR 5) Gd hte OSes eg ph Sake ie Edmonton. 

raiser: Miss GO. eat Bey cone weed e Sedgewick, Alta. 

Greeson..d st hiner. wee ane kere eins England 

PRCT RA) Mi oe ete tras pied wet seh tecce gaa Edmonton South 

Raa Us eV ETS PU AVEC Area Rana hat cee oa Edmonton South. 
SPLIT, of, iC'0-F Pua Thy Eres comer tee Stickford, Eng. 
*Hotson, iiss MOH 6 Phe aids eae Edmonton South. 


* Proceeding to the degree, but not taking full work in Arts. 
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SRLOMPNGOM UAVS: soos Ge teee Ee) Hanley, Eng. 
VEU DUTEY il Ce 6 nr Edmonton. 
ETMIPGreL Gr Ure. | os» oe sw piv vie 9a ore Edmonton. 
OTE UNCTIIS | 00 9 Fe ae Edmonton 
Fe ek an caw an dela Lamlash, Scot. 
Sretrrenawick A. ALG... ksi ee Sal Kilrea, Ireland. 
eeTCO TY Cite i co one be meee Lethbridge, Alta. 
BPMN cn) ik a ae use wen: Vegreville, Alta. 
Me no. ote ceria oe Sa yet Edmonton 
Liesemer, Miss B. E. M............ Didsbury, Alta. 
17 ed CPR DG Sie Sa eR a An Medicine Hat, Alta 
MECN has Berge ig Shi a heal 4s Ge os ; +s Atma, Alta: * 
ION 1 SUM SS 6G aR ae ae ae Edmonton South. 
TE ad 5 LURE A OES eae ard Edmonton South. 
MRO Nie ou gins oo ove Paces Lele Mt. Pleasant, Ont. 
Premiers), 32. Oo. his os oe en os Brampton, Ont. 
(OLS ESR ascune Wetaskiwin, Alta. 
LUCAS TENE BOR iC Soa SI Pa oa a Edmonton, Alta. 
SRE AOC Wok rst Sy esses nes Lethbridge, Alta. 
“RLS a 2 8 Ag ae Na ae Lethbridge, Alta. 
eatactean MiMi. oS oO ere e, Ullapool, Scot. 
POECMION oe es Sale ec 3 hd ae Coalhurst, Alta. 
ee Re os ie estes Edmonton. 
eran he As ee ERAN eer California. 
MM Eee fo ee a as. Vernon, Ont. 
RMMEE Micra EDy Sie ar ea Edmonton 
Palen ay Goa Se vk a) ee Taber, Alta. 
TAYE LENORE TUG 4 Cog ie ah nena eile Sam Edmonton South. 
“LUTE Je St 2 ae eel oe aa High River, Alta. 
Pore. iiss ME oe 0. ee elk Bardo, Alta. 
eC TVELCTTOVTEG 0 WO 0 ia A a a SAR Edmonton 
LGA T tall 9 09 OES Be SR ae ae Oliver, Ont. 
pre Re babe es Vie g stu ad oe 2 ahipects a Essex, Ont. 
LIGUICE SOAS ia Sethe lee Aenea eR ecg Pe Pembina, Alta. 
LL LGHET UVES ala AVE AR Stak, ates hakacae Golden, B.C. 
Ase 25 eh Bate 5 OS ee eg De rt? Edmonton. 
pene h ay Cheer tas ann oC ca 1G USE Gl Bugus, Nfd. 


WR TGC Arar tte a ae eee ahy iad Franklin, Man. 


ree Ry 
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Whites eb, eels 5 sores wee Edmonton. 
Whittaler es Ga ere ee St. John, N.B. 
Wilkinsén, Wites Rls rz at ae pies Edmonton. 
Young, <onas thre. o3-os haps Ey wie Spring Bank, Alta. 
SECOND YEAR. 

*Rird <H, a he eek ee ene Amherst, N.S. 
Bosom wordGabh ted ke nt a eng eee Thirsk, Eng. 
Boness,: Qo haat ek a ye ene Bardo, Alta. 
Brenner. Cea bay oa ye eae ae Red Deer, Alta. 
Brockee Gs ie ieaied ss lek eee aes Edmonton. 
Carswell (Gi ora. wiutieat vam eens Red Deer, Alta. 
Char kad He (oe sie 5 ai a anne Nol ne Garrington, Alta. 
Calas | oi Li ie asua tic, sonteree take ces ie ae Toronto, Ont. 
(rolter Rn Wee Ges oo OW oh Gia tts Sees Medicine Hat, Alta. 
ition: Lt ote Fan Se ie ee ee Rise Newry, Ireland. 
Hergison je. Cee ea eee ee Edmonton South. 

Panis, (Ee Mae roo ne eh ek ee Red Deer, Alta. 
Hishers Leoo 8:5 Ri Umer mate LrRt A> Belleville, Ont. 

TG MOINGie ect awe Ce he ae eee Donaghadee, Ireland. 
COUR CRE NV checkin Fi ject tages ae eee Okotoks, Alta. 
Graham (Nook Wid usa pean een Toronto, Ont. 
Hammond. 4) Rian ie ee giles Canta Kidmonton. 

Harmon bl ND eee sae eee ee Kamloops, B.C. 
Hostarde So iixe eas boo ama eS eee Edmonton South. 
Hove bton oN ee aera one Newton Robinson, Ont. 
HOWsGieeyV acleaee eck ae ae ee Calgary, Alta. 

a elas a pepe ed rad paella Souris, Man. 

Whe ESOr bat Ca aung, | came eae ctrl ta Ripley, Ont. 
Laneto gies Ms lie o Sora ti case. Bowden, Alta. 
LCAVED lbs biaebet ciety ed ic sear enee nin cn es London, Eng. 

CILGESE, JN deci natch vi anaes fot & Se cr Edmonton South. 

PLODO, Nis uh Vent ore a oma Edmonton South. 

PLS pg VLISGE abs ew cast oot peti ee ey Edmonton South. 
VE AS Wet oN 2 Vhs. Vo oiacaie la a Edmonton South. 
Wi OMRON aa) ikon (as eee a Ponoka, Alta. 
Parschsole, 11 ee ie te ee ee Edmonton. 


Phegsy) Vinge MaeM i A yd wae omer Edmonton. 
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BPriesuey. NG Ee oe sic ete Sn ae Edmonton South. 
EGTA tube U8 J alien Sie AER ae RE Lacombe, Alta. 
1 LC Tope shes fl alt he OR a aR eed a Dunnville, Ont. 
Rutherford, Miss H.......2. 00.0444 Edmonton South. 
NT TRI CC a Lethbridge, Alta. 
PPR VV Tce vgs oe PES Red Deer, Alta. 
eee eee, sos cic ile eta Edmonton. 
Beret Ws AN Chelmsford, Eng. 
CT UTEAS il DE ES ao ORE Edmonton. 
mre rte Cry nt te Eas oe Hc Edmonton. 
RPerreLe LISS Ce fearon SO Oe, & Edmonton South. 
Pee Ort, Pere ete NAP EL sh Edmonton South. 
LC oes AION Oe A Edmonton. 
VC Loe ae ae '....Edmonton South. 
“CLI Ei dM OO ce Lacombe, Alta. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Ep EU 2 Ea Harrow, Eng. 
Remy IVES ealg VES Oe Se oe wee ws Edmonton South. 
SGI Ss SOB 18 URS de ee 9 Clinton, Ont. 
Be ease COW Ah Eee ye, x Edmonton South. 
tink lb cap neetn eaten Hereford, Eng. 
Peitee ites IVE ER cs a Abeer he ones Edmonton. 
preemers Wise HA Ss oo ade Edson, Alta. 
BMG Ge indie ha g eh cies ROOTS Brantford, Ont. 
Met BEV yous Sin Gate yal caer’ Edmonton. 
eprecmeMCey ea Le 2 Skee Pe pe tek on, Edmonton. 
BPR th Ole) | salt fick ter ieeiaiesd-ans Leavitt, Alta. 
Be IRUSE VESAIVY sake Wierik oh ut op-ed London, Ont. 
ee BE et cs ei tae bla a Wentegel givers Edmonton. 
ASS (Ct SS ORR RESIS ee ea a Calgary, Alta. 
WOME REO ier igs cco ea 39s suedsi nn pas Ponoka, Alta. 
errcwaiesiiviies VER hostel eeu Edmonton. 
Montgomery, Miss H. B............ Edmonton. 
WEEN? WL Gd, Say veo ak teed ty 4 Iona, Ont. 
SVIRUILN w L HOt. cf Rasen aha 0 se Edmonton. 
LS IOTLESTTAN 5 FG © Seg ROA ne REIMER READ SL Calgary, Alta. 


Rae OR NRIs on Gl pete aw dhe es bk Tilshead, Eng. 
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Reeves aa hie oka eee Cee Gloucester, Eng. 
Roedler) Miss, E..M 8. a Se ae Crossfield, Alta. 
Neyer ewes Evie ty hee eee Botha, Alta. 
Sproule; Missi Mig 2432s ee Edmonton South. 
Telfer DS Figs er hers eee eo Pembina, Alta. 
FourtH YEAR. 
Blackmores < El Sin cee eae eae Cardston, Alta. 
Davidson iWe.chit vacaee ee hee Edmonton. 
Dean PHA tet h tc see ene eee Edmonton. 
Fowler, Mise (Vi Wie ae eee Edmonton South. 
Keeling; Migs: Manag sae ane Bradford, Eng. 
Lavell, Miss JMB, teeters Edmonton South. 
Lowers; JAshs elke oc Chee mae oe Edmonton South. 
Moeller: CG cde eee be ee Edmonton. 
Montgomery, Miss J. F............. Edmonton South. 
McIntosh GW eae re meen, eee Lacombe, Alta. 
SLOWGFLOD: LL te) eee Leo eRe nee eee Goring, Eng. 
Moun ee Pls MIN 5 Ge, hice ae eee ete a Spring Bank, Alta. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS IN ARTS. 
Allens Vilas Bila sie acts a es cen Edmonton South. 
Backus’. Paige cto neo peer ee Blackie, Alta. 
Ball G9 iret taicane tte a ees Oe Coventry, Eng. 
Bellamy, Mids Ad Hi. sa00 <n eee Edmonton. 
Belknan eto Aloe 3057 o abe eee ae Toronto, Ont. 
BGtrvoWidas estes bon). Te Mate emmen sana Bolton, Eng. 
Burgown ey ie. Gor een see wee Edmonton South. 
Cameron cle aggscuites Ge ae ee Shanty Bay, Ont. 
Oleg os Bites ee tcciea a ele) hee ee ae Yorkshire, Eng. 
COOK Bi oplegs Mekas akare ce Lamu Ao, cen England 
Daye Ws Ho ee datas 8a Cee ae Edmonton. 
(Sram ond. Gr, wists beaten he eee ee Glasgow, Scot. 
ISRO AAG icc. hs ake e's, es Me ae Wakefield, Eng. 
TOVeI oer dee, asta 2. ee re ea Edmonton South. 
Harrweetmens poe e6 eels Weller. ao oar Edmonton South. 


Wairyeather, i cineca «one eee id Glasgow, Scot. 
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LOOT GLADE Fe: OE a ee ee a Calgary, Alta. 
POR MEGUY MUM IIOE) GE an. a sech ie 0 ioe Sew wl Lancashire, Eng. 
Pe OPALOMOTE: TUM 0.0. slain onoen Cheshire, Eng. 
Crriersmmpel iss Fs A. eb. we bes eee Edmonton South. 
Da VW dlgeye © Poe) 0 naa a RO Stafford, Eng. 
OO aS Cae) ea a a cea Edmonton South. 
oO 0k rs re ie © Norway. 
Priignanr, baeiet kc os oeee ee» Manitowaning, Ont. . 
MPEIELGEL PROSE WEL To in boss olen Sheek neck Newton Stewart, Scot. 
Pe CALC EMIS UL OE Fc 6 Soyo cascada ce is ns Edmonton South. 
PT ae cl esnir ace EEE pays o 6 sede x ae Hampshire, Eng. 
RIAU IR ety ka yd a iues @ oho ie © Jarrow, Alta. 
CCP Pe Me lace ss wage ot Edmonton South. 
RE Oe a pk ea es Belfast, Ireland. 
LOR Cy 20 TS UR 6 ae ee Ardrossan, Alta. 
Iss ns ats lw ss eS Sebay, Eng. 
ois 1 OS ee ae ae oan Edmonton South. 
ers Vip cee dee see ts Edmonton. 

| SO Ol ial ope ae Shrewsbury, Eng. 
ARLEN ert oat imine: Okotoks, Alta. 
rcwonmaunorn, Wiss: Ko! Edmonton. 
PMR ots s a pt cok ne oh Derby Junction, N.B. 
ler NSA ei ub aos pec a Edmonton South. 
NCEE. G2. one oh ae hes Fae oe Ae Edmonton South. 
SEM Nk i iads yha kere ues Edmonton. 
Piss J (Pies nets ees Saskatoon, Sask. 
Ponener Wiss Mio cya es Edmonton. 
PREP TE CeE eerie AL ae dae ou ces > Big Valley, Alta. 
WAU ETE TNE pee ets uke aie F Bas Gadsby, Alta. 

1 EE (oa ad Sa add ye A Rg See oa et Edmonton South. 
ine C55 Sas Ed © Re baie ge manana Bae Llandudno, Eng. 
Prete Cr Bee tee ac tae Pk Ahk Llandudno, Eng. 
SETAC Us bot cae Re a So te Edmonton South. 
RS Mice oc os ny Ss ena cine Innisfail, Alta. 
SISTA TES! Pegs SAS ae ner se aes rae Ran Ponoka, Alta. 

reps gaia 9 ol Gear Se eae aaa tar ees tages Orie Caldwell, Que. 
SCHON Leo: & i hcp aeons Rutherglen, Scot. 


BOC OLE Da Stars at a meet a aa Fortune, Nfld. 
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Stewart, 25s tsa 8 ek ees Ballyneure, Ireland. 
Stover, NOM Sei cet ance eee Watrous, Sask. 
Taylored a Ga eee aoe eee Goole, Eng. 
Thomson SOR eave we hee ace eee Perth, Scot. 
Thompson; Missouri Germ teen | Edmonton. 
Torgusony OPES 2s he eee ee Edmonton South. 
Von. Weyhe; Karli... ieee ere Hanover, Germany. 
*WebstersS oni wales chee sass nance Buxton, Eng. 
Wilson, iss Molise eek eee eee Edmonton. 
Wrirht’Geo ante oho hae eee Banks, Ont. 


STUDENTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF B.Sc. 
IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 


First YEAR, Course A. ; 
Aiteneson, 2. a git cae Fone eee Sedgewick, Alta. 
‘Annes oUnC coe ea ieee ee ae Edmonton. 
Bel SW NW pein get aie ee ear ee acta: Edmonton South. 
Chubb aha? goa. tc iene ey en eee Edmonton. 
Coekbuim ) Us: teoneor chou cero eee Toronto, Ont. 
Crawiard. li Saige iran cee eee Edmonton. 
*Dexter cl Wavaie te ce ee ee ee High River, Alta. 
Dineen Batre ee ee ee Edmonton South. 
Cora hen: Cs Wis ue ese ee eee Aurora, Ont. 
Henry Ri Baha aoe eave te aa cee Edmonton. 
Hilbert sie W 3) ek ee ee Dundas, Ont. 
Johnson, tie I. Sais one cn ee Olds, Alta. 
Lavell 3G oye ia ons ot eae ee Edmonton South. 
Meargoll WV gc uals, ce arcs ey oe Canton, China. 
Millers lacaVe erie eho eee acer oe Edmonton. 
Maller 8H clic. ve are tels ko ain ee Edmonton. 
Mooresbeds.-. 4 eee is ye oer Jarrow, Alta. 
WMeldtniek, disease ee ee oe Edmonton. 
McLellan a Widen ome Senne cote Edmonton. 
RSET PLGA tek. vcr nos anata nae Edmonton 
WMelOurii an. huzi2, ct wena ener tve es Winterburn, Alta. 
WERENT YD 2G. Bus eso va cae ont ae Seattle, Wash. 
Wilkinson, R....... Per rot bart: o> Olds, Alta. 
Wallidiiieon, Stecbsl’< cy .0 fuer see ate Maple Creek, Sask. 


* Proceeding to the degree, but not taking full work in Applied Science. 
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SEeconp YEAR, Course A; First YEAR, Courses B anp C. 


SSS OE I Sa a es Edmonton. 

eM s taea ta one... tee ae Red Deer, Alta. 
GL Re a et Edmonton. 

BAe di sA et te ee Re ee Red Deer, Alta. 
NCIS To nt! Bod 5 ag a RE Lethbridge, Alta. 
PUA Wee ae Ow SLL ee ees Edmonton South. 
Praiiies, tia tS. ae. ee ne as A exander; Man! 
eckson, Fe Ce ee. oe. Ft. Saskatchewan, Alta. 
EERE ol -2U oe nee tt Se, Leas hs Neo Edmonton. 

LG G RUSE eae capemag tenia were Unc enna a Yahk, B.C. 

MEETS AV 3 AIS as de ees CET New Lunnon, Alta. 
Pear han care Sor hee ka, oh soi Middle Musquodoboit, N.S 
reat A ete ay tes oes 8 ...Edmonton 

TTS SES a gg Edmonton. 

2 SOS EA OG ean ae Calgary, Alta. 

2 USE 0 aera Macleod, Alta. 

Mite IGOR rat oe es ease 8 Ohaton, Alta. 

MWe BURG EE ale oc x ota /o Fore 8S Edmonton 
MeImnewe WIA beds fee ke kade eas Edmonton. 

EM INONG EG ok bea. ps ha de ds Edmonton. 
SN oe he AUS Sea nee ee ea Innisfail, Alta. 
BrP Her eet to es el ba ee a Lacombe, Alta. 
Bunton, By. oe... yc. ph Edmonton. 
BERN en aR dwell ath we Edmonton. 

Tutrp YEAR, Course A; Seconp YEAR, Course B, 
aeOLE Deen oe eh be oo dase Edmonton. 

Pent a Pak an Rie As Edmonton South. 
Pee eek Gir pst ei dieis Ns Seige Macleod, Alta. 
BN aa iik eM M 2 a e agp mre Bridgeland. 

UP Be 8 PO Ee eee a New Norway, Alta. 
PSA ee ee es eis SSeS octal Edmonton South. 
MacDonald, L.8......... Rested brie Peters Road, P.E.I. 
WAGEXOTINMTS VVices oy cic ect et es Embro, Ont. 

PE ACCT neath ig cite be cle ei elon Edmonton. 


TRAST ALAA TEPS © OP fone lagi Cenc ee PRED aS at Leeds, Eng. 
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FourtH YEAR, Course A. 


Martin pie Mia oa eee hee eee Edmonton South. 
Ritson, Oo Wo ae cpacccs ota eee Brooksley. 

"Reads Boe ase e ere yi casts pies Edmonton South. 

FirrH YEAR, Course A. 

Brown avboniea Pel oe ee eae Edmonton. 
Dee SAY ieee oh ro eee eee Beaver Hills, Alta. 
Drannor Gad s. ce ee eee Edmonton South. 
Fife wWeea hoot Pe oe ees eb eee Edmonton. 


Hotchkiss CR res ve, cae tee ae Edmonton. 


FACULTY OF LAW 


ATCHET CO ceveshatalnicts ce ote eee Edmonton. 
BISSEG RAN 37. cours amen. meee seat see eee Edmonton South. 
Brtiex ics) wees ena, oo ater readers Edmonton. 
SPST 11 1 Dyas Gelpebel OR  a ap e REA es Edmonton South. 
Ganieron ci 1ht o. cease Ore eee Morrisburg, Ont. 
Caripbel be Wai. iaas 47 nak ae pee ee Edmonton. 
lementa,.Miies lie, eee Vegreville, Alta. 
Dawson, ae avi ae nec fe clean cece ee Edmonton. 

DD GATI As Wants opens tenes one oe ae a Edmonton. 
Drvedale’- Ja os.) (a nee eee Clover Bar, Alta. 
Filton 21). eo eal he eae ee Lethbridge, Alta. 
Bowler-W? cls cna; os.:te pier enna Edmonton South. 
Cray <1). astra: ease nite ness eee ete Edmonton. 

Sr cphie A Woe wid cayoyuehio sie waenas Calgary, Alta. 
Gr Pe CG yee ae ein te Fal Rolfe, Iowa, U.S.A. 
uindaay aN sles seas ae eee ee Edmonton. 

TAS COTS OVW ce Etat cia i/o ss teed oe Edmonton. 
TAD tl rah voce alc a chara te eee ape ee Edmonton. 

AY ECR 0m gly De ea Re irae Ties aaa * Se) Little Current, Ont. 
WOW A Gia T a aed BERG Sore edie Re cheats Calgary, Alta. 
NOH AS en tated Wa Wee Se toe eerste Lacombe, Alta. 
VERT ICH EL eur: ghtus iy oie Sie ceucen ae Edmonton. 

VEAL Ss PR arcs) ad nk a aes eas Kdmonton. 

MDI DY eran eA; ocunies cites iene ees Edmonton. 


Pinlips sissies London, Eng. 
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LOTT 2 20 0) DSS rec Wetaskiwin, Alta 

Bree Feuer ks cae’ v's Gla RO wate Edmonton 

BO Ea trey ao’) Da. on ah Wella E, Irma, Alta. 

PLD ONTOS (oll ose al gle Mae Mee keener Mi Edmonton South. 

Si SL OA aaa eRe te Edmonton. 

per Ce Fk lee oh) HPs eS oA ae Hamilton, Ont. 
Rema eeretlete Cr Le os wh cis eae Edmonton. 

Pmcmrer Gee i US Us adiswek Gelh, Edmonton. 

TOPs Deh gt. Siciiy achiss’ bor dc Aw aig Edmonton. 

OLE SES OO a eS Ee SR ata aca ira Edmonton South. 
POD Ce eae nS ke a Edmonton South. 
SUMMARY 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

PMN ETC eee EE ks les Sac dee op es 13 

Students proceeding to the degree of B.A. or B.Sc. in Arts— 
IMEEM CN SNe et ON na Mea OH ee eho ces bo kes 14 
SERIE CE eG eden ee Ae th as ica k yo 26 
Rr eee din hace as AOS seat eg i ee Nae ey 47 
RR Le ons af) ae of eas oy eee he es 55 

Sem SERICICNES IT ATIS. << nc case ioe bee eRe bate Wwe as 62 

Students proceeding to the degree of B.Sc. in Applied Science— 

MCCA CCOUICE AT. cece se es cure shes teees 5 
PRETO BR IESE PO or yore at, . rstecra noe ee oo eae 3 
Third year, Course A; Second year, Course B.......... 10 
Second year, Course A; First year, Courses Band C... 24 
erreur DK OELHE Peeks ot fl MES cocky bac s ene Ome: 24 

283 
FACULTY OF LAW | 

*Students proceeding to the degree of LL.B............... 50 

Total number registered in the University............. 333 


*Fourteen Students whose names are not included above, registered in the month of May. 
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EXAMINATION STANDING 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following are the results of the final examinations in 
the University. The students are grouped by classes, the first 
class comprising those who have obtained eighty-five per cent. 
and over, the second class those who have obtained between sixty- 
five and eighty-four per cent. and the third class those who have 
obtained between fifty and sixty-four per cent. No student is 
passed in any subject who fails to secure fifty per cent. 


First TERM 1912-13. 
ARTS 


Eneuisu I. Literature. 


Class I. Telfer and Miss Thatcher, equal. 

Class II. Miss Liesemer and Kingston, equal; McPherson and 
Geeson, equal; Dyde and Miss Fraser and Miss Hill, equal; 
Porte; Kirkpatrick; Longmire; Young; W. Hustler. 

Class III. Sneddon and Fairweather, equal; Mothersill; F. Hust- 
ler; Miss Rorem; A. White; Perraton; Snook; Ainlay and 
Lang and Locke and Miss Wilkinson, equal; Metcalfe; 
Whittaker; Bennett and Tookey, equal; Miss McLean; 
Engler and McConnell, equal; McCulloch and McLean and 
Schofield, equal; MacQueen; Ball and Clarke and Miss Mar- 
tin and Palmer and Riddell and W. Smith and H. White and 
Hammond, equal. 


ENGLISH I. Composition 


Class II. Geeson and McKean and Sneddon, equal; Kingston; 
Simmonds, Dyde, Miss Thatcher; Evers and McQueen, equal; 
Whittaker; Miss Hill; Fairweather, Ball, Longmire; Ainlay. 

Class III. Miss Rorem; Mothersill and Perraton and Riddell and 
Young, equal; Miss Fraser and Miss Liesemer and McLean 
and Palmer, equal; Miss Martin and Tookey, equal; Miss 
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McLean; Bennett and Miss Plante, equal; Martin and Mc- 
Pherson, equal; F. Hustler and Love; Mulloy and Telfer, 
equal; Clarke and A. White, equal; Locke and W. Smith and 
Snook, equal; Herd and Metcalfe, equa; Schofield, Miss 
Wilkinson. 


Eneuisy II. Literature. 
ClassI. Edgar. 


Class I]. Berry and Bosomworth, equal; Priestley; Hosford ea 
Tancock, equal; Leaver; Clarke and Howson, equal; Kemp 
and Young, equal; Forsbart and Hipkin and Kerr, equal; 
Carswell and H. Wilson, equal; Miss Langton and Miss Lobb 
and Stevens and Miss Tuttle, equal Colter and Forster and 
Miss Rutherford, equal; Drummond and Riley. 

Class III. W. Smith; Rogers; Miss Colby; Fisher; J. Jackson and 
McDonald, equal; Bremner and Collins and Graham and H. 
Taylor, equal; Miss Smith; T. Taylor; Ferguson and McAr- 
thur, equal; Boness and Hammond, equal; Brocke and Cam- 

eron, equal; Burgoyne and Day and Hall and Halstead and 
Miss Pheasey and Powell and R. Taylor, equal. 


EnauisH Il. Composition. 


Class II. Hosford; Howson; Bosomworth; Leaver and Priestley 
and Tancock, equal; Kerr and Young, equal; Berry and Edgar, 
equal; Forster; Forshaw; Kemp; J. Jackson and J. Rogers, 
equal; Miss Smith; McDonald; Graham and Hammond, 
equal; Brocke; Collins; Day; Drummond and Powell and H. 
Wilson, equal; T. Wilson and Colter, equal. 

Class III. Hipkin and Parsons, equal; T. Taylor; Clegg and R. 
C. Jackson, equal; Miss Langton and Ferguson, equal; 
MeArthur and Clarke, equal; Lang; Carswell and Miss Hot- 
son, equal; Riley and H. Taylor and Boness and Miss Smith 
and C. Rogers, equal; Burgoyne and Hughson, equal; Miss 
Tuttle; Halstead; Bremner; Miss Allen and Fisher, equal; 
Stevens, R. Taylor. 


EncuisH III. 
Class I. Miss Montgomery; Appleton and Exall and Telfer, 
equal; : 
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Class II. - Gillespie; Gaunt and Nolan and Miss Sproule and Miss 
Fowler, equal; Leese; Mattern and Glanville, equal; Black- 
more and Miss Dyde and Miss Lavell, equal; Harlowe, 
Moeller; Bird and Davidson and Miss Fulmer and Hayes, 
equal. 

Class III. Parker; Rogers; Dean; Miss Menzies; Easom and 
Doherty and Glenn and Webster, equal. 


LATIN A. 


Class I. Colter. 

Class II. Ainlay; Porte and Young, equal; Miss Rorem; Mother- 
sill; Stainton; Perraton; Miss Grierson. 

Class III. Miss Hotson; Sneddon; White; Thomson and McCul- 
loch, equal; Drummond; Gould; Simmonds. 


Latin I. Authors. 


Class I. Miss Thatcher. 

Class II. Miss Liesemer and Dyde, equal; Miss Fraser; H. 
Clarke; Leaver; Gaunt; R. Clarke; Bennett and Lang, equal;. 

Class III. McKean and R. Taylor and Telfer and Tookey, equal; 
Miss Hill and Riddell, equal; Collins and Ferguson and H. 
Taylor, equal Harlow and McDonald, equal; McPherson 
and Miss Smith, equal; Locke and Geeson and Metcalfe, 
equal; Whittaker and Parsons, equal; Glanville; White; 
Hustler; Young; McArthur; Miss Colby and Kirkpatrick 
and McQueen, equal. 


Latin I. Prose 

Class I. Miss Thatcher. 

Class II. Gaunt and Dyde, equal; Whittaker; McKean; Mc- 
Donald; Geeson. 

Class III. H. Clarke; Locke; Miss Liesemer; Young and miss 
Hill and Lang and Miss Smith, equal; Bennett and Loptson, 
equal; Parsons; McPherson and White and Tookey and Miss 
Fraser, equal; Leaver and Brocke, equal; Powell and Ham, 
mond, equal; R. P. Clarke and Glanville and Harlow and F- 
Hustler and Kirkpatrick and Metcalfe and Riddell and Telfer. 
equal. 
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Latin II. Authors. 


ClassI. Edgar; Tancock; Bosomworth and Howson, equal. 

Class II. Moeller; J. Jackson; Miss A. Lobb; Hosford; Priestly 
and Smith, equal; Hipkin and Seyer, equal; Fisher; Hammond. 

Class III. Mattern; Leaver and Stevens, equal; Bremner and 
Glenn, equal; Brocke and H. Wilson, equal; Dean; Carswell; 
Boness; Parsons; Graham and Riley, equal; Bird and T. 
Wilson, equal. 


Latin II. Prose. 

Class I. Edgar. 

Class II. Miss A. Lobb; Howson; Tancock; Moeller. 

Class III. Gillespie; Bosomworth; Fisher; Hosford; Boness and 
Brocke and Leaver and Stevens, equal; Bird; Carswell and 
Fulton and J. Jackson and Riley and Seyer and Smith and 
T. Wilson, equal. 


Latin III. 
Class I. | Woodhead. 
Class IT. Quance. 


GREEK A. 


Class II. Geeson; Kerr; McLean; Sneddon; Drummond; Hough- 
ton; Easom; Lang; Simmonds and Thomson, equal. 
Class III. Collins; Wells; Morrison. 


GREEK [. Authors. 
Class I. Holmes. 


Class I]. Kingston. 
Class III. Bennett; Telfer; White; Bird; Kirkpatrick. 


GREEK [. Prose. 
Class I. Holmes. 
Class III. Kingston; White; Bennett and Bird, equal. 
Greek II. Authors. 


Glass II. Edgar, Hosford; Bosomworth. ; 
Class III. Jackson and Hipkin, equal; Fisher and Priestley, equal. 
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GREEK II. Prose. 


Class III. Bosomworth and Edgar and Hosford, equal; Jackson, 
Fulton. 


GREEK III. 


Class I. Woodhead. 


Class II. Quance. 
Frency A. 


Class I. Miss Rorem; Miss Grierson. 

Class II. Stover; Miss Hotson; Miss Wilkinson; Mothersill and 
Whittaker, equal; Ainlay; Martin; Herd. 

Class III. Miss Allen; McCulloch. 


Frenco I. Authors. 


Class I. Miss Thatcher. 

Class II. McDonald; Kerr; Miss Fraser and F. Young, equal; 
Tookey; Locke; Miss McLean. 

Class III. Brocke and Miss Tuttle, equal; Exall; Taylor; White; 
Riley; Clarke; McArthur and Metcalfe, equal; Perraton; 
Mainman and McQueen, equal. 


_ Frencu I. Composition and Oral. 


Class I. Miss Thatcher. 

Class II. Exall; Miss Tuttle; Mainman; Miss McLean; Kerr; 
McDonald;. 

Class III. Young; Miss Fraser; Glanville and Locke, equal; 
Brocke; H. Taylor and Tookey, equal; Clarke and McConnell, 
equal. 


Frenca II. Authors. 


Class I. Clarke and Howson and Tancock, equal. 

Class Il. Smith; Gaunt and Leaver, equal; Carswell and Miss 
Smith, equal; Glenn and Mattern and Stevens, equal. 

Class III. Graham; Bremner and Miss Rutherford and Wilson, 
equal; Jackson and Parsons, equal; Gould, Easom, Puffer and 
Taylor, equal. 
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Frenco II. Composition and Oral. 


Class II. Tancock; Clarke; Carswell; Gaunt. 

Class III. Howson; Miss Rutherford; Bremner and Miss Smith, 
equal; Glenn and Parsons, equal; Gould and Leaver, equal; 
Graham; Mattern. 


Frenca III. 


ClassI. Miss Montgomery and Gillespie, equal. 
Class II. Appleton and Young, equal; Nolan. 
Class III. Miss Fulmer. 


GERMAN A. 


Class I. Miss Liesemer and Miss Lobb, equal. 
Class II. Stover; Miss Grierson and Miss Hotson, equal. 
Class III. Colter; Miss Smith. 


GERMAN I. Authors. 
Class I. Dyde; Miss Hill. 
Class II. Riddell; McPherson; McKean. 
GERMAN I. Composition and Oral. 


Class II. Dyde and McPherson, equal; Miss Hill and Riddell 
equal. 
Class II]. McKean. 


GERMAN II. Authors. 


ClassI. Tancock and Towerton, equal; Miss Tuttle. 
Class II. Boness; Clarke. 
Class III. Miss Wilkinson; Miss Sproule; Hammond. 


GERMAN II. Composition and Oral. 


Class II. Clarke and Miss Tuttle, equal; ene and Tower- 
ton, equal; Boness. 
Class III. Miss Wilkinson; Hammond. 


GrErRMaAN IV. 
Class II. Miss J. F. Montgomery; Blackmore. 
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History I. 


Class I. Ainlay; Miss Liesemer and Miss Thatcher, equal; 
Miss Fraser; Dyde, Sneddon; Geeson and Kingston and Rid- 
dell and Simmonds, equal. 

Class II. M. McLean and A. White, equal; Bennett; McPherson; 
Boness and Longmire and Mothersill and Whittaker and W. 
Hustler, equal; Telfer; Love and Mulloy and McConnell and 
McKean and F. Hustler, equal; Metcalf; Miss Rorem and 
Snook and Tookey, equal). 

Class III. Ball and Herd and McCulloch and Palmer and Perra- 
ton and White, equal; Miss Hotson; Young; Miss Hill; Clarke 
and Loptson and Mainman and Miss Martin and Martin and 
Miss McLean and McQueen and Wells and Miss Wilkinson 
and Houghton, equal. 


History II. 


Class I. Tancock; Bosomworth; Hosford. 

Class II. Smith; Leaver; Kerr; Howson and McArthur, equal; 
Wilson and Colter and Carswell, equal; Clarke and Edgar, 
equal; Fisher; Priestley and Stevens and Young, equal; 
Ferguson and J. Jackson, equal. 

Class III. McDonald and Graham, equal; Hipkin and Collins, 
equal; Bremner and Parsons, equal; Miss Lobb; Hammond 
and Taylor, equal; Brocke; Miss Langton; Gould; R. Jackson; 
Boness and Miss Smith, equal. 


History III. 


Class I. Holmes; Leese. 
Class II. Reeve; Young and Gaunt, equal; Mattern; Miss Fow- 
ler; Exall and Harlow, equal. 
Class III. Appleton; Glanville; Glenn; Miss Menzies; Doherty. 


History IV. 


Class I. Nolan. 
Class II. Blackmore; Miss Dyde; Dean. 
Class III. Miss Lavell; McIntosh. - 
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History VI. 
ClassI. Miss Sproule; Gillespie. 
Class II. Nolan; Miss Fowler; Moeller. 
Class III. Dean. 


Puitosopny II. 


Class I. Tancock; Miss Dyde; Hosford. 

Class II. Leaver; Miss Smith; Bosomworth; Berry and How- 
son, equal; Leese; Forshaw; Colter; Ferguson and Edgar, 
equal; J. Jackson; Hipkin; R. Jackson; Halstead; Dean; 
Kemp; J. Rogers. 

Class III. Foster; Priestley; Miss Fulmer; H. Clarke; Carswell; 
Smith; T. Taylor; C. Rogers and T. Wilson, equal; Clegg; R. 
Taylor; Collins; Day; Bird; Cameron; Parsons; Fairweather; 
Lang; Hall; Powell; Fisher; McLean; Miss Rutherford; 
Fulton. 

: Puitosopny III. 

Class II. Miss Montgomery; Quance; Holmes; Telfer; Moeller; 
Nolan. tes 

Class III. Glanville; Leard; Fawcett. 


Puitosopuy LY. 


Class II. Miss Montgomery; Miss Dyde; Blackmore; Miss 
Sproule; Young; Davidson. — 
Class III. °Kasom; McIntosh; Webster. 


Psycuo.uoey III. 


Class II. Gaunt; Telfer; Harlow; Nolan; Miss Lavell; Miss 
Fowler; Moeller; Davidson; Easom. 
Class III. °Glenn; Dean; McIntosh; Murphy; Webster. 


EDUCATION. 
Class I. Mitchell. 
Class II. Miss Fowler; Miss Lavell. 


Matuematics I, Geometry. 
Class I. Miss J. Lobb, A. White;. 
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Class II. Metcalfe; Clarke; Geeson; McPherson; Dyde and Miss 
Rorem, equal; Miss Liesemer and Love and Riley, equal. 

Class III. Hilbert and Mothersill, equal; McCulloch and Miss 
Thatcher, equal; Mulloy; Herd and Perraton and Telfer, 
equal; F. Hustler and W. Hustler and Tookey, equal; Locke 
and H. White, equal; Lang; Stainton and Kirkpatrick, equal; 
Sweetman, Ainlay and Batson and J. Martin and Simmonds 
and Miss Wilkinson and Whittaker, equal. 


MartuHematics I. (Advanced Section). Geometry. 
Class II. Miss J. Lobb; White; Moore; Metcalfe; Tookey. 


MartuHematics II. Geometry. 


ClassI. Young. 
Class III. Riley. 


Martuematics III. Plane Analytics. 


Class I. Munro, Miss A. Lobb. 
Class II. Hargrave. 


Maruematics III. Calculus. 
Class I. Munro; Hargrave. 


Matuematics [VY. Advanced Calculus. 
Class II. Parker; Robinson. 


Puysics I. 


Class I. Miss J. Lobb and Stover, equal. 

Class II. Ainlay, Miss Liesemer; Mothersill and Tookey, equal; 
Young; A. White and Miss Fraser, equal; Geeson, Metcalfe; 
Clarke and W. Hustler and McKitrick and Perraton and 

Simmonds and Telfer, equal; McPherson and M. McLean, equal; 
Miss Rorem. 

Class II. F. Hustler; McKean and Kerr and Mulloy, equal; 

Martin and Stainton, equal; Dyde and Herd, equal; Locke 

and McQueen, equal; Riddell and McConnell, equal; Kirk- 

patrick; H. White and Love, equal; Sweetman and Whittaker 
and Lopston, equal; McCulloch; Miss Hill and Miss Thatcher 
and Drummond, equal. 
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Puysics IV. 
Class III. Seyer; Parker. 


CuHeEmistry IT. 
Class II. Gould; McArthur; Pritchard; Moorish; Wilson. 
Class III. Miss Tuttle; Asiamond: Boness; Bremner; Brocke® 
Stevens. 


Cuemistry ITI. 
Class II. Gillespie. 


CHEMIstrRY LV. 
Class I. Towerton. 


GENERAL GEOLOGY. 
Class I. Ferguson; Annes. 
Class II. Miss Menzies; Reeve; Glanville. 
Class III. Doherty. 


GEoLoGy oF NortH AMERICA. 
Class I. | Annes. 
Class II. Reeve. 

Class III. Miss Menzies; Ferguson; Glanville; Martin. 


| Brouoey II. 
Class I. Morrish and Seyer, equal. 
Class II. Munro; Blackmore and Mattern, equal; Harlow and 
: Pritchard, equal; Gillespie; Miss Sproule; Mitchell and P. 
Young, equal; Miss Tuttle. _ 
Class III. W. 8. McDonald; Glenn; Clark; McIntosh; Miss 
Fraser; Graham and N. D. MieDonald: equal. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 
First YEAR, Course A. 


GEOMETRY 


Class I. Westberg; Johnson and Wilkinson, equal. 

Class II. lL. Millar. 

Class III. Hilbert; Crawford; Aitcheson; Moore and Williamson, 
equal; Speer; Bell; McLellan; McKitrick; Duncan. 
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GroMETRY. Problem Course. 
Class I. Westberg; Johnson. 
Class II. Hilbert and McLellan, equal; Wilkinson; Crawford. 
Class ITI. McKitrick; Speer; L. Millar; Aitcheson and Moore 
equal; Graham; Duncan; Chubb; Cockburn and Williamson, 
equal. 


_ FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETTERING 

Class I. Crawford; Chubb. 

Class II. L. Millar and Wilkinson and McInnes, equal; Bell and 
H. Millar, equal; Westberg and Aitcheson and Carswell and 
Stanton, equal; Hilbert and Moore and Maunsell, equal; 
MceKitrick. 

Class ITI. Graham, McLellan and McDonald, equal; Brown and 
Johnson and Simpson, equal; Welbourne and Williamson, 
equal; Lavell and Jaffray and Logan and Sutter, equal; 
Duncan and Henry, equal; Speer; Cockburn. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. | 


Class II. Moore and Westberg and Crawford and Wilkinson, 
equal; Williamson and Brown and McKitrick and Hilbert 
and Welbourne, equal; Johnson; Chubb; McLellan; McInnes; 
Jaffray; Bell. 

Class III. Aitcheson and Maunsell and McDonald, equal; Logan 
and Stanton and Carswell and Graham, equal; Duncan and 
Simpson and Cockburn, equal; L. Millar; Henry; Speer. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Class II. Carswell, Hilbert and Moore, equal; Westberg. 
Class Ill. Crawford and L. Millar, equal; McInnes, McDonald 
and Simpson, equal; McLellan, Brown and Chubb, equal; 
Graham and Stanton, equal; Williamson; Welbourne. 


FReNcH A. 
Class I. Crawford. 
Class Il. W. 5S. McDonald; Hollies; Speer; Hilbert; L. Millar ; 
Batson; Moore; Westberg. 
Class III. Henry; Welbourne; Graham; Chubb; Berkov. 
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GERMAN A. 
Class II. Bell; Westberg. 
Class III. Duncan; Williamson. 


Puysics I. 

Class II. Moore; Johnson; Crawford; Bell and Hilbert, equal; 
Williamson; Wilkinson. 
Class III. Welbourn; Westberg and L. Millar, equal; Duncan; 
Aitcheson; Graham and McLellan, equal; Henry and Speer, 

equal; Cockburn. 


Seconp YEAR, Course A; Frrst YEAR, Courses B and C. 


ALGEBRA. 
Class I. Brown; Hollies; Buck. 
Class II. McInnes; J. A. Carswell and Stanton, equal; Cascaden; 
McDonald, Simpson, Slaughter. 
Class III. Logan; Jaffray; Sutter; Lewis; Maunsell; Jackson; J. 
Mainman; McDougall and Deitz, equal. 


GEOMETRY. 

Class I. Brown. 

Class II. Slaughter and Carswell and Cascaden and McDonald, 
equal; McInnes and Buck and Jaffray and Lewis and Marshall, 
equal; Hollies; Larson. ~ 

Class III. J. Mainman and Logan and Stanton, equal; Deitz and 
A.S. Mainman, equal; Maunsell and Simpson, equal; Jackson; 
McDougall. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Class I. Brown; Buck. 

Class II. McDougall; Slaughter; Annes; Hargrave and McDon- 
ald, equal; Maunsell and Jackson, equal; McInnes and Cars- 
well and Marshall and Jaffray, equal; Deitz; A. S. Mainman. 

Class III. Larson and Bell and Cascaden and Lewis, equal; 
Simpson; Sutter; Logan and Stanton and Mainman, equal. 


DYNAMICS. 


Class I. McInnes; Brown; Hollies; Buck. 
Class II. Slaughter; A. S. Mainman; Miss Lobb; Carswell. 
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Class III. McDonald; Larson; Marshall; Sutter; Logan, Cascaden 
and Lewis, equal; Jackson; McDougall. 


PHYSICS. 
Class I. Brown and Hollies, equal. 
Class II. Buck; McInnes; Slaughter; Jackson; Marshall; Lewis. 
Class III. A. Carswell and McDonald, equal; A. S. Mainman; 


Cascaden; Stanton; Logan; McDougall; Deitz and Maunsell, 
equal; Jaffray. 
ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Class II. Marshall. 
Class III. Mainman; McElwee. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
Class I]. Mainman; Marshall. 
Class III. McElwee. 
FREEHAND DRAWING. 
Class I. Mainman. 
Class IT. Marshall; McElwee. 
MopELLING. 


Class I. Mainman. 
Class II. Marshall; McElwee. 


TuirpD YEAR, Course A; SECOND YEAR, Course B. 
Mercuanics oF MACHINES. 


Class II. L. 8. Macdonald; Robinson; W. 8. McDonald; Flint. 
Class III. Hallman; Berkov; Bell. 


MAPPING. 
Class I. Batson; L. 8. Macdonald; Berkoy. 


Class II. Hallman and Robinson, equal. 
Class III. W.8. McDonald; Flint. 


SURVEYING. 
ClassI. U.S, McDonald; W.S. MacDonald; Flint. 
Class If. Robinson. 
Class III. Berkov; Batson and Hallman, equal. 
: ANALYTICS, 
Class I. Berkov; Flint. 
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Class II. W.S. McDonald; L. S. Macdonald and Batson, equal; 
Hallman. 
Class III. McKeen; Beaton. 


CALCULUS. 
ClassI. W.S. McDonald and Flint, equal. 
Class II. Hallman. : 
Class III, Berkov, L. S. Macdonald, Batson, Beaton and Bell, 
equal. 


CHEMISTRY. 

ClassI. W.S8S. McDonald. 
Class II. Hallman, Flint, L. 8. McDonald, Berkov, Beaton, 

Bell. 
Class III. Batson. 

PHYSICS. 

Class II. Robinson; W. 8. McDonald. 
Class III. Flint; Berkov; Hallman. 

Aegrotat—L. S. Macdonald. 


FourtH YEAR, Course A. 
| ASTRONOMY. 

Class I. Ritson. 

_ Class II. Hotchkiss; Martin. 


GRaApuic STATICS. 
Class II. Ritson. 
HYDRAULICS. 
Class II. Ritson. 
Class III. Martin. 


MAPPING. 
Class II. Ritson; Martin. 


MATERIALS OF ConsTRuctION. 
Class II. Ritson. 
Class III. Martin. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
Class II. Ritson. 
Class III. Martin. 
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Class III. 


Class IT. 
Class III. 


Class II. 


Class IT. 
Class ITI. 


Class I. 
Class II. 
Class ITI. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 
Class IIT. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 
Class IIT. 


Class I. 
Class II. 
Class ITI. 
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MECHANICS. 
Ritson. 


GroLocy oF NortH AMERICA. 
Brown and Ritson, equal. 
Martin. 


GENERAL GEOLOGY. 
Brown; Ritson; Martin. 


FirrH YEAR, Course A. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


W. M. Fife, W. H. Draper. 
M. Brown. 


MunicipaAL ENGINEERING. 
W. M. Fife. 
Draper,Brown. 
Hotchkiss, Doze. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
Fife. 


Draper. 3 
Brown, Doze. 


BripGE D&sIGN. 
Fife, Brown. | 
Draper, Doze, Hotchkiss. 


FOUNDATIONS AND MASonrRY. 
Fife. bait 


Draper. 
Doze. 


HyprRavutic MACHINERY. 


Fife. 


Doze. 
Draper. 
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SECOND TERM, 1912—1913 
ARTS. 


EnouisH I.—Literature. 


Class I. Miss Thatcher. 7 

Class II. Geeson; Kingston and Miss Liesemer and Mothersill 
and A. E. White, equal; Telfer; McPherson and Sneddon, 
equal; McKean; Miss Hill; M. MacLean and Tookey, equal. 

Class III. Fairweather; Miss Fraser; Bennett and Perraton, 
equal; Lang; Dyde and Longmire, equal;- W. Hustler and 
Miss McLean and Whittaker, equal; Riddell and Scofield, 
equal; McQueen and Mulloy, equal; Miss Wilkinson; F. 
Hustler and Porte, equal; Ainlay and Metcalf, equal; Ball 
and Engler and Kirkpatrick and Locke and Miss Martin and 
McConnell and Riley and Poaps and Powell and Miss Rorem, 
equal. 


EnGLisH I.—Composition. 


ClassI. Miss Fraser and Geeson, equal. 

Class II. Mothersill, Bennett, Sneddon, Kingston, Telfer; Long- 
mire and Tookey and Whittaker, equal; Ball and Fairweather, 
equal; W. F. Smith; Miss. Thatcher; Ainlay and McKean, 
equal; Evers and F. Hustler, equal; Miss Rorem and Love, 
equal. 

Class III. McPherson; Metcalf and H. White, equal; Miss Hill 
and Mulloy and Poaps and Porte, equal; Miss Liesemer and 
Martin and Perraton, equal; MacLean; Dyde; McConnell 
and Riddell, equal; McQueen; Miss Plante and A. E. White, 
equal; Clarke and Riley, equal. 


ENnGuisH IJ.—Literature. 


ClassI. Tancock, Berry and Edgar and Hosford, equal. 

Class II. Priestley; Bosomworth and Hipkin and Leaver, equal; 
Kerr and Young, equal; Kemp, Stevens; Carswell; Howson; 
Miss Tuttle; Clark and Forshaw, equal; J. Jackson; 
Miss Lobb; Collins and W. L. Smith, equal. 
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Class III. Drummond and Fisher and Hammond and Miss 
Langton, equal; Brocke and Gould and R. Jackson and Rogers 
and Miss Smith, equal; R. Taylor; Halstead and McDonald 
and T. Taylor, equal; Colter and Riley and H. Taylor and 
T. Wilson, equal; Miss Allen; Ferguson and Miss Pheasey, 
equal; Boness and McArthur, equal; Parsons; Puffer; Brem- 
ner and Burgoyne and Cameron and Clegg and Day and 
Forster and Graham and Hall and Hughson and Lowery and 
Miss Rutherford and H. Wilson equal. 


EnauisH I1.—Composition. 

ClassI. Kerr; Tancock. 

Class II. Leaver and Kemp, equal; Forshaw and Hosford and 
J. L. Jackson, equal; T. Taylor and F. G. Young, equal; 
Bosomworth and H. J. Wilson, equal; Berry and Carswell 
equal; Forster and Hipkin and Brocke, equal; Edgar and 
Day and Boness and Priestley, equal. 

Class III. Miss Langton; Collins; T. J. Wilson and Burgoyne, 
equal; Clegg and F. Riley, equal; Bremner and Cook and 
Colter and Ferguson and R. C. Jackson and Macdonald, 
equal; Halstead; Miss Hotson; Cameron and Miss Tuttle, 
equal; Drummond and McArthur, equal; Graham and Ham- 
mond, equal; Fulton and H. T. Taylor, equal; Lang; J. G. 
Rogers and Miss Allen, equal; Miss Rutherford and Hughson, 


equal. 
Enauisuy III. 


ClassI. Miss H. Montgomery; Telfer; Exall. 

Class II. Appleton and Miss Dyde and Gaunt and Gillespie, 
equal; Miss Sproule, Blackmore and Harlow, equal; Davidson 
and Dean and Miss Fulmer, equal; Moeller and Miss Fowler, 
equal; Glanville. 

Class ITI. Hayes, Miss Lavell, Nolan, Bird and Glenn, equal; 
Mattern and Miss Menzies and Lowery, equal. 


Latin A. 
ClassI. Wright; F. G. Young; Miss Rorem. 
Class II. Miss Hotson; Thomson; Colter and Mothersill, equal; 
Porte; Ainlay and Gould, equal; Miss Langton and Miss 
Pheasey, equal. 
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Class III. Perraton;Sneddon;Parker; Miss Grierson; Drummond; 
Houghton; A. E. White; Miss Wilkinson. 


Latin I.—Authors. 


ClassI. Miss Thatcher; Dyde; Whittaker; Gaunt. 

Class II. McKean; Miss Liesemer; Miss M. Smith and Miss 
Fraser and Miss Hill, equal; Telfer and Bennett, equal; 
Tookey; R. P. Clarke; Locke; McPherson. 

Class III. H.C. Clarke and Geeson and Leaver, equal; Ferguson; 
N. D. McDonald; Harlow; Taylor; Poaps and Kirkpatrick, 
equal; Metcalf and H. White and F. Hustler, equal; McArthur 
and Powell, equal; Riddell. 


Latin I.—Prose. 


ClassI. Miss Thatcher. 

Class II. Gaunt; Dyde; Whittaker; Locke. 

Class III. Wilson; Miss Liesemer; N. D. McDonald; H. C. 
Clarke and Lang, equal; ickoe Bennett and Frannie 
and Leaver and Miss Smith, equal; McKean; Kirkpatrick 
and Poaps and Mattern, equal; Geeson and Barons and H. 
White, equal; McPherson and Metcalf and Riddell and 
Taylor, equal; Glanville and Telfer, equal; Miss Fraser and 
Ferguson and Miss Hill, equal. 


Latin II.—Authors. 


ClassI. Edgar; Hosford; Bosomworth; Howson and Tancock, 
equal. 

Class II. Fisher, Miss A. Lobb; Moeller; Hipkin and Priestley, 
equal; J. L. Jackson and T. J. Wilson, equal; Hammond and 
Stevens, equal; Leaver; Brocke and Riley, equal. 

Class III. Bird and Bremner and Graham and W. L. Smith and 
Seyer, equal; Carswell and H. J. Wilson, equal; Glenn; 
Boness; Dean and Fulton, equal; Mattern; Parsons. 


Latin II.—Prose. 
Class I. Edgar. 
Class II. Tancock; Miss Lobb; Gillespie; Moeller; Bosomworth. . 
and Howson, equal. 
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Class III. Riley; Fisher; Boness; Bremner and Carswell, equal; 
Hosford and J. L. Jackson, equal; Leaver; Seyer; Bird and 
Brocke and Fulton and Hipkin and W. L. Smith and Stevens 
and T. J. Wilson and Graham and Priestly, equal. 


GREEK A. 
Class II. Geeson; Thomson; McLean; Drummond. 
Class III. Sneddon, Lang, Kerr, Houghton; Collins. 
GREEK I.—Authors and Composition. 
Class I. Holmes. . 
Class III. Kingston; Bennett; H. White; Bird and Telfer, equal 
Greek II.—Authors and Composition. 


ClassI. Edgar and Holmes, equal; Bosomworth. 
Class II. Hosford; Hipkin; Fisher. 
Class III. J. L. Jackson; Fulton. 


GREEK III. 
Class II. Quance. 


FRENCH A. 
Class I. Miss Rorem and Stover, equal. 
Class II. Whittaker; Miss Wilkinson; Ainley. 
Class III. Miss Langton; Martin; Mothersill; Miss Allen; Mulloy. 


Frencu I.—Authors. 


Class I. Miss Thatcher. 

Class II. Miss Tuttle; Miss Fraser; Kerr and MacDonald, 
equal; Young; Locke; Tookey. 

Class III. Clark; Exall and White, equal; H. T. Taylor; Glan- 
ville and McLean, equal; Mainman; McArthur; Poaps; 
Perraton and F. R. Riley, equal; McConnell; Love; Brocke; 
Metcalf; McQueen. 


FrencH I.—Composition and Oral. 
Class I. Miss Thatcher; Exall. 
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Class II. Locke; Miss Tuttle; MacDonald; Mainman; Kerr; 
McLean; Brocke; Brocke; Young and White, equal. 

Class III. Miss Fraser; Metcalf; Clarke and McConnell, equal; 
Glanville and F. R. Riley, eaatll H. Taylor; Tookey; Poaps; 
Miss Martin. 


FrencH I1.—Authors. 


ClassI. Tancock; H. C. Clark. 

Class II. Stevens; Howson; C. F. Carswell; Leaver; W. L. 
Smith; Bremner; Miss Smith; Mattern; Gould and Glenn 
and H. J. Wilson, equal; R. C. Jackson. 

Class III. Parsons; Miss Rutherford and R. C. Taylor, equal; 
Lowery and Graham, equal. 


Frencu II.—Composition and Oral. 


ClassI. Tancock; H. C. Clark; Gaunt. 

Class II. Gould; C. F. Carswell. 

Class III. Howson; Parsons and Stevens, equal; Miss Smith 
and H. J. Wilson and Miss Rutherford, equal; Leaver; 
R. Taylor; Mattern; W. L. Smith; Glenn; Graham and 
Lowery, equal; Bremner and Miss Pheasey, equal. 


FreNcH III. 


ClassI. Miss J. F. Montgomery. 3 
Class II. Miss H. Montgomery; Appleton; Gillespie; P. Young. 
Class III. Nolan; Miss Fulmer and Miss Roedler, equal. 


GERMAN A. 


Class II. Stover;Miss Lobb; Miss Liesemer. 
Class III. Miss Hotson; Miss Grierson. 


GeRMAN [.—Authors. 


Class II. Dyde; McPherson; Riddell; Miss Hill. 
Class III. McKean. | 


GERMAN |I.—Composition and Oral. 


Class II. Dyde. 
Class III. McPherson and Riddell, equal; Miss Hill; McKean. 
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GERMAN II.—Authors. 


Class II. Towerton; Boness and H. C. Clarke, équal; Tancock ; 
Miss Tuttle. 
Class III. Miss Sproule; Hammond; Miss Wilkinson. 


GERMAN II.—Composition and Oral. 


Class IT. Clarke; Boness; Miss Tuttle; Towerton. 
Class III. Tancock; Miss Wilkinson; Hammond. 


GERMAN IV. 


Class II. Miss J. F. Montgomery; Miss Roedler; Blackmore. 
Class II]. Miss Fulmer. 


History I. 


ClassI. Kingston; McKean; Telfer; Bennett; Miss Thatcher; 
Sneddon; Mothersill; Miss Fraser; Miss Liesemer; A. E. 
White; Porte; McConnell. , 

Class II. Miss Hotson; A. S. Mainman; Moore; Snook; Scho- 
field; McPherson; Geeson; Whittaker; Engler; Clarke; Miss 
McLean; Stanton; M. M. MacLean; Miss Wilkinson; Per- 
raton; Tookey; Poaps; Metcalf; Miss Hill. 

Class III. Riley; Riddell; Ainlay; Longmire; Evers; Miss Martin; 
W. Hustler; H. White; A. V. Houghton; Love; Sweetman; 
C. Young; McQueen; J. H. Martin; Lapston; Miss Rorem; 
Boness; Mulloy; L. M. Smith; Ball. 


History II. 


Class II. Hosford and Tancock, equal; Leaver; Young; Priestly 
and Edgar, equal; Bosomworth; Clark and Kerr, equal. 
Class III. H. J. Wilson; Bremner; J. L. Jackson and Hipkin, 
equal; R. C. Jackson and Colter, equal; H. T. Taylor; Miss 
M. Smith; Carswell and Collins and Graham, equal; Brocke; 

Ferguson; Gould; T. R. Riley; W. L. Smith; Macdonald. 


History ITI. 


Class I. Exall; Holmes. 
Class II. P. Young; Reeve; Appleton; Harlow. 
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Class III. Glanville and Mattern and Miss Menzies, equal; 
Glenn; Miss Colby. 


History LV. 


Class II. Blackmore; Dean and Nolan, equal; Miss Dyde. : 
Class III. Lowery; McIntosh; Miss Lavell; Murphy. 


History VI. 
Class II. Lowery; Gillespie and Moeller and Miss Sproule, 
equal; Nolan; Dean. 
Class III. Miss Fowler. 


Puivtosopuy II. 


Class I. Tancock; Leaver; Hosford; Bosomworth. 

Class II. Miss Dyde; Edgar; Miss Smith; Howson; Hipkin; 
J. L. Jackson; Miss Fulmer; Forshaw; R. C. Jackson; Kemp; 
Ferguson; Fisher; Berry; Collins. 

Class III. R. C. Taylor; Priestly; H. T. Taylor; Colter; Bird; 
Day; Forster; Parsons; Rodgers; Fairweather; Clark; Hal- 
stead; Fulton; Smith; Cook; Cameron; Powell. 


, Puitosopny III. 

Class I. Holmes. 

Class I]. Telfer; Miss H. Montgomery; Quance; Moeller; 
Nolan; Glanville. 

Class III. Fawcett; Leard; Hayes; Miss Roedler. 


PuitosopHy IV. 
Class II. Miss Sproule; Miss J. Montgomery; Miss Dyde; 
Blackmore; Davidson; Easom. 
Class III. Young. 


Psycnuouoey III. 


Class II. Nolan; Telfer; Moeller; Harlow; Gaunt; Miss Lavell; 
Miss Fowler; Davidson; Glenn. 
Class III. Easom; Dean; McIntosh; Murphy. 


EDUCATION, 
Class II. Mitchell; Miss Fowler; Miss Lavell. 
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Matuematics I.—Algebra. 


Class I. Miss Lobb; Tookey. 

Class II. Metcalf; Telfer. 

Class III. Ainlay; Dyde; Whittaker; A. E. White and Mulloy, 
equal; McCulloch; Mothersill and Miss Thatcher and H. 
White, equal; Miss Hill and Love, equal; Miss Hotson; 
Riddell; Geeson; Miss Rutherford. 


Matuematics I.—Trigonometry. 


Class I. Telfer; Miss Lobb. 

Class II. McCulloch; Metcalf; Miss Thatcher; Whittaker. 

Class III. Powell; Love; Tookey; Poaps and A. E. White, equal; 
Dyde; Miss Wilkinson; Annes and W. H. Simpson, equal; 
Perraton; Geeson; Miss Liesemer; H. White; Miss Hill 
and Riley, equal; Miss McLean. 


Martuematics I. (Advanced Section).—Algebra. 


Class I.. Miss J. Lobb and Metcalf, equal. 
Class II. Tookey. 
Class III. A. E. White. 


Matuematics II.—Algebra. 


ClassI. ¥F. G. Young. 
Class III. F. R. Riley. 


Matuematics III.—Calculus. 
Class I. Hargrave and Munro, equal. 
Marturematics I[V.—Advanced Calculus. 
Class II. Robinson. 


Puysics I. 


Class II. Miss Lobb; Stover; Mulloy and Miss Fraser, equal; 
Telfer; Tookey; McKitrick; Miss Martin; Mothersill; Mc- 
Pherson and Poaps, equal; A. E. White and Miss Liesemer, 
equal; Dyde and W. Hustler and Riddell, equal. 
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Class III. F. Hustler and J. H. Martin and Whittaker and Miss 
Thatcher, equal; Geeson and H. White and Miss Rorem, 
equal; Stainton and Ainlay, equal; Metcalf and Perraton, 
equal; C. Young and McKean, equal; Clarke and Kirkpatrick, 
equal; M. M. MacLean; Love and Locke and McConnell 
and Sweetman and Riley, equal; Miss Hill and Powell 
and Drummond, equal. | 


Puysics LV..- 
Class II. Seyer. 


Puysics [V.—Laboratory. 
ClassI. Seyer. 


CHEMIstTRY IT, 
ClassI. Gould. 
Class II. Wilson; Brocke; Prichard. 
Class III. Bremner and McArthur, equal; Miss Tuttle; Boness; 
Hammond; Morrish. 


CueEmistry III. 
Class II. Gillespie. 


Cuemistry LV. 
Class I. Towerton. 


CHEMISTRY VY. 
Class II. Hargrave. . 


Gro.voey III. 


ClassI. Annes and Glanville, equal. 
Class II. Ferguson; Reeve. 


MineRALOGY.—Laboratory. 
ClassI. Annes. 
Class II. Reeve; Glanville; Ferguson. 


Brouoey II. 
ClassI. Morrish; Munro. 
Class II. H.C. Clark; P. Young; Mitchell; Miss Tuttle; Black- 
more; Harlow; Prichard; Seyer. 
Class III. H. T. Taylor; Graham; Gillespie; Glenn;Miss Sproule; 
Mattern; Miss Fraser. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 
First YEAR, Course B. 


ALGEBRA. 


Class II. Moore; Crawford; Westberg; Johnson. 

Class III. L. Millar; McLellan; Bell and Hilbert and Welbourn; 
equal; McKitrick; Concer Aitcheson and RNS Sig 
Wilkinson, equal. 


ALGEBRA.—Problem Course. 


ClassI. Westberg. 

Class II. McLellan; Moore; Slaughter; Johnson; Cockburn. 
Class III. Duncan; Welbourn and Crawford, equal; Hilbert and 
_ L. Millar, equal; Bell and Henry, equal; Speer; McKitrick. 


| TRIGONOMETRY. 
ClassI. Westberg; Johnson. 
Class II. McKitrick. 
Class III. Aitcheson; Moore; McLellan; Cockburn; L. Millar; 
Graham; Hilbert and Crawford, equal. 


Puysics I. 
Class II. Duncan; L. Millar; Welbourn; Graham; Moore and 
Williamson and Westberg, equal; Crawford. 
Class III. Hilbert; Bell, Chubb; Aitcheson and Johnson, equal. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Class II. Hilbert; Westberg. 
Class ITT. Gorkbann Williamson; Crawford; Chubb; Bell and 


Wellbourn, equal; Moore; Gratien HEM ial Johnson, 
equal; McKitrick. 


7 FRENCH. 

ClassI. W.S. McDonald; Crawford. 

Class II. Hilbert; Graham and Moore, equal; L. Miller and 
Hollies, equal. 

Class III. Welbourn; McKitrick; McLellan; Chubb; Henry; 
Speer. 
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GERMAN. 


Class II. Westberg; Bell. 
Class III. Duncan; Williamson. 


MEcHANICAL DRAWING. 

ClassI. Crawford; Chubb and L. Millar, equal. 

Class II. Williamson; Welbourn; Bell and Westberg, equal; 
Aitcheson; McKitrick; Hilbert; H. Millar; Johnson and 
Moore, equal; Wilkinson; Graham and Cockburn, equal. 

Class III. McLellan; Henry; Speer; Duncan. 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETTERING 


ClassI. Crawford; L. Millar and Chubb, equal; Hargrave. 
Class II. Aitcheson; Moore, Welbourn and Williamson, equal; 
Wilkinson; H. Millar; McKitrick; Westberg; McLellan and , 
Johnson, equal; Hilbert; Bell and Graham, equal. 
Class III. Cockburn; Henry; Speer; Duncan. 


SURVEY SCHOOL. 
(Arranged alphabetically in classes.) 


ClassI. Aitcheson; Bell; Crawford; Graham; Westberg; Wel- 
bourn. 

Class II. Dunean; Johnson; McLellan; Hilbert; Moore; H. 
Millar; Williamson; Wilkinson. 

Class III. Cockburn; Dexter; Henry; McKitrick. 


First YEAR, Course A; SECOND YEAR, CoursE B; 


First YEAR ARCHITECTURE. 


ALGEBRA. 


Class I. Brown, Buck, McInnes, McDonald. 
Class II. Slaughter, Carswell.. 


Class III. Hollies, Lewis, Cascaden, Sutter; Jaffary and J. Main- 
man and Simpson and Stanton, equal. 
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"TRIGONOMETRY. 


Class I. | Brown, Hollies. 

Class II. Stanton, Slaughter; Buck and McDonald, equal; 
Mcelnnes, Lewis, Maunsell. 

Class III. Carswell and Jaffary, equal; Marshall, Deitz, Cascaden, 
McDougall, A. S. Mainman, Jackson. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Class I. Brown, Hollies, Buck; McDonald and A. 8. Mainman 
and Slaughter, equal. 


Class II. Carswell, McInnes, McDougall, Jackson, Cascaden, 
Larson, Hargrave; Lewis and Marshall, equal. 


Class III. Stanton, Jaffary, Maunsell, J. Mainman. 


Puysics, LecTuRE COURSE. 


Class I. Hollies. 

Class II. Brown, Carswell, Cascaden, Buck, McDonald. 

Class III. Marshall, Slaughter, McInnes, Jackson, Stanton, 
Jaffary, Lewis, A. S. Mainman. 


Puysics, LABORATORY COURSE. 


Class I. McInnes. 

Class II. Hollies; Brown and Carswell, equal; Cascaden and 
Lewis, equal; A. S. Mainman and Slaughter and McDonald, 
equal; McDougall and Deitz and Maunsell and Stanton, 
equal. 

Class III. Buck, Marshall, J. Mainman; Sutter and Jaffary and 
Simpson, equal; Jackson. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Class II. Carswell. 
Class III. McDonald, McInnes, Brown and Maunsell, equal; 
Stanton, Jaffary. 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND LETTERING. 


Class II. McInnes, Stanton, Carswell, Brown, McDonald, Simp- 
son. 


Class ITI. Maunsell, Jaffary, Sutter. 


* 


Class IT. 
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MercHANICAL DRAWING (First Year, A). 


Carswell; McDonald ‘and Simp:zon, equal; Brown, 


Stanton, Maunsell, McInnes, Jaffary. 


Class ITI. 


Class II. 
Class ITI. 


Class I. 
Class II. 
Class ITI. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 
Class ITI. 


Class I. 
Class II. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 


Class II. 
Class III. 


Sutter. 


MecuanicaL Drawine (Second Year, B). 
Cascaden, Annes, Buck, McDougall, Slaughter. 
Deitz, Hollies, Larson. 
Survey ScHoou. (First Year, A.) 
(Arranged alphabetically in classes.) 


Brown; Carswell; McDonald; McInnes. 
Jaffary; Mannsell; Simpson. 
Stanton. 


Survey Scuoont. (Second Year, B.) 


(Arranged alphabetically in classes.) 


Buck; Cascaden; Hollies. 
Jackson; Lewis; A. S. Mainman; Slaughter. 
Deitz; Larson; J. Mainman; McDougall. 


; MOopDELLING. 

Mainman. j 

Marshall, McElwee. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


Mainman. 
McElwee. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Mainman. 
Marshall, McElwee. 


ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Marshall. 
Mainman, McElwee. 
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SEconD YEAR, Course A; THIRD YEAR, Course B. 


CALCULUS. 


ClassI. L. 8S. MacDonald, Flint. 
Class II. W.S. McDonald, Batson, Berkov. 
Class ITI. Hallman. 


CHEMISTRY. 


ClassI. L.S. MacDonald, W. 8. McDonald. 
Class II. Batson and Berkov, equal; Flint. 
Class ITI. Hallman. 


MECHANICS. 


Class II. L.S. MacDonald, Flint, Robinson. 
Class II]. Berkov, W. 8. McDonald, Hallman, Bell. 


Puysics, LEcTURE COURSE. 


Class II. L.S. MacDonald, W.S. McDonald, Robinson. 
Class II]. Hallman, Berkov, Flint. 


Puysics, LABORATORY COURSE. 


Class I. L. 8S. MacDonald and Robinson, equal; W. 8S. Me- 


Donald. 
Class If. Hallman, Flint; Berkov and Batson, equal. 


Class III. Bell, Beaton. 

MEcHANICS OF MACHINES. 
Class I. L.S. MacDonald, W. 8. McDonald. 
Class II. Berkov, Flint. | 
Class III. Beaton, Hallman. 

SURVEYING. 
-ClassI. LL. 8. MacDonald, Berkov, W. S. McDonald. 
Class II. Flint, Batson, Hallman. 
SURVEY SCHOOL. 


ClassI. L.8. McDonald; W. S. Macdonald; Berkov. 
Class II. Flint, Batson; Hallman and Bell, equal; Beaton. 


Class IT. 


Class IIT. 


Class I. 
Class IT. 


Class ITI. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Berkoy, L. S. MacDonald, W. 5. McDonald, | Flint. 


McKeen. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


L. 8. MacDonald. 


W.S. McDonald and Flint, equal; Berkov, Batson. 
Hallman. 


Civin AND MunNIcIPAL ENGINEERING. 


TuHirD YEAR, CoursE A; FourtH YEAR, Course B. 


Class II. 


Class IT. 


Class ITI. 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Class ITI. 


Class IT. 


Class ITI. 


Class II. 


Class ITI. 


Class I. 
Class II. 


Class ITI. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Ritson. 


STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. 


Brown, Ritson. 
Martin. 


PETROLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
Martin, Ritson. 


Brown. 
HYDRAULICS. 

Ritson. 

HYDRAULICS LABORATORY 
Ritson. 
Martin. 

MounicipaL ACCOUNTING. 
Ritson. 
Martin. 

GEODESY. 

Fife. 


Draper, Doze, Brown, Ritson. 
Hotchkiss. 
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STRUCTURAL DESIGN. 


Ritson, Martin—design to be completed. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
Class II. Ritson. 


TESTING LABORATORY. 
Class II. Ritson. 
Class III. Martin. 


Fourtu YEAR, Course A. 


ahi Y BACTERIOLOGY. 
ClassI. Brown. 
Class II. Hotchkiss. 


DESIGN. 
ClassI. Fife. 


Class II. Draper; Brown and Hotchkiss, equal; Doze. 


BripGe DEsIGN. 
ClassI. Fife. 


Class III. Draper; Brown; Doze; Hotchkiss. 
FOUNDATIONS AND MASONRY. 
ClassI. Draper; Doze; Fife. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Class II. Brown; Draper; Hotchkiss; Fife. 
Class IIT. Doze. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


Class I. Fife; Draper. 
Class II. Brown; Hotchkiss. 
Class IIT. Doze. 


RAILROAD ENGINEERING. 
Class I. Fife. 
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Class II. Hotchkiss; Brown; Draper. 
Class III. Doze. 


TESTING LABORATORY. 
ClassI. Fife. 


Class II. Draper; Brown. 
Class III. Hotchkiss; Doze. 


FOURTH YEAR HONORS. 
In FRENCH. 
Montgomery, Jessie Fleming. First Rank 


THIRD YEAR HONORS. 
(Subjects arranged: alphabetically.) 


(1) In CHEMISTRY. 
Seyer, William F. First Rank. 


Munro, Alexander Mortimer. Second Rank. 
(2) In ENGLIsH. 


Montgomery, Helen (Transferred to General Course with First 
Class Standing). | 

Telfer, Douglas Hastings . First Rank. 

Gaunt, Robert J. Second Rank. 


(3) In GERMAN. 


Montgomery, Jessie Fleming. (Literature only) Second Rank. 


(4) In Latin. 
Quance, Francis Melville. _ Second Rank. 
(5) IN MATHEMATICS. 
Parker, John. (First term only) | First Rank 
Robinson, George. (Analysis only) First Rank.. 
(6) In PHILOSopHy. 


Exall, Albert Ernest. Second rank. 
Reeve, George Walter. Second rank. 
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DEGREES, HONORS AND PRIZES, MAY, 1913. 


MEDALS. 


The John Alexander McDougall Gold Medal in Applied Science.— 
Walter Maxwell Fife. 


| The Charles Allan Stuart Gold Medal in Classics.—Not awarded. 


The Alexander Cameron Rutherford Gold Medal in English—N ot 
awarded. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Arts, First Year.—Joyce Mary Thatcher. 
(Awarded by reversion to Andrew Telfer.) 


Applied Science, First Year.—l_eo. B. Brown. 
Alberta Women’s Association Scholarship.—Joyce Mary Thatcher. 


PRIZES. 


The Jane Alexander Memorial Prize in Latin. 
Joyce Mary Thatcher. 


The English Composition Prize.—John Geeson. 


The English Bible Prize.— 


1—Not awarded. 
2—Walter Davidson. 
3—Victor Leese. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 
Mitchell, Edwin Thomas. 
Thesis: ‘Bergson’s Theory of Memory.’ 
Woodhead, William Dudley. 
Thesis: “Some Influences of Lucretius upon Vergil.’ 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Blackmore, John Horne. 
Davidson, Walter. 
Fowler, Mary Elizabeth. 
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Keeling, Margaret Adele (Honors in English.) 
Lavell, Kathleen. 

Lowery, James Robert. 

Moeller, Charles Clement. 

Young, Percy. 


PassED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARTS. 
Towerton, Henry John (First Rank Honors in Biology.) 
PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN APPLIED 


ScIENCE. 


Fife, Walter Maxwell (First Class Standing.) 
Brown, Milton. 

Doze, Joseph Wilbert. 

Draper, Walter Harold. 

Hotchkiss, Cyrus Percival. 





Final Examinations 


December 


eee ct 1911-12 
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MATHEMATICS I. GEOMETRY. 


ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCE . 





saturday, December 14th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


If the square described on one of the sides of a triangle be 
equal to the squares described on the other two sides of it, 
the angle contained by those two sides is a right angle. 


If a straight line, be divided, externally into, any two 
segments, the square on the straight line is equal to the 
squares on the two segments diminished by twice the rec- 
tangle contained by the segments. 


ABC is atriangle; AX, BY and CZ the perpendiculars from 
its vertices on the opposite sides, intersecting. at O. Prove 
the rectangle AO.OX=BO.OY=CO.OZ. 


Find the escribed circle touching the base of any triangle 
and prove that the tangents to it from the vertex are. each 
equal to the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 


About a given circle to circumscribe a triangle equidngular a 
- to a given triangle. . 


If two triangles be mutually equiangular they shall be 
similar. 


The rectangle contained by the diagonals ‘ofa quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the two rec- 
tangles contained by its opposite sides. 


The square on a side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a 
circle is greater than the square on a side of the regular 
decagon inscribed in the ‘same circle by the square on the 
radius. 


UNLVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


MATHEMATICS I.. GEOMETRY, AND ALGEBRA 
Applied. Science... 








Thursday, December 19th, 1911. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


State Playfair’s Axiom. Shew that the lines joining the 
middle points of the sides of any quadrilateral form a paral- 
lelogram. 


Find the locus of (a) a point equidistant from two inter- 
secting lines; (b) the orthocentre of triangles on a given 
base, and (c) the middle point of equal chords ina circle. 


Construct a triangle, having given (a) the three medians; 
(b) the base, the vertical angle and the median from the 
Vertew. 

State the theorems of ‘which’ (arb)? * 2(a?-4- b*), ‘and 
a(a—x,) =x? are the algebraic equivalents. Shew diagrams 
for :each... 


Find the ratio of the side of an equilateral triangle to its 
height, 


.».In the pedal triangle of a triangle ABC, shew~ that the - 
angle BPC is supplementary to A; and that the sides AB, 
BC, CA are the external bisectors of the angles of the 
pedal triangle. 


The feet of the perpendiculars drawn from any point on the 
circumscribing circle to the sides of a triangle are collinear. 


_ Shew that for any triangle r.r1=(s—b) (s—c). 


Divide.a line internally and externally in a given ratio. 


Find the condition that. x*.+px+q may. be.a perfect 
square... Factorizesx*:—6x2.+ 11x76: : 
If x-+y=a and x—y=b, shew that 

4 (x* —6x? y” +-y* )=6a? b*? —at—hb?*. 
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MATHEMATICS II.—ALGEBRA: 
Applied Science | 


Thursday, December, 19th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


(a) What is meant by “‘the equation of a locus’’? 

(b) Find the equation of the locus of a point the sum of 
the squares of whose distances from (3,0) and (-3,0) 
always equals 68. Plot the locus. 


Show that the lines joining the middle points of the opposite 
sides of the quadrilateral whose vertices are: (6,8), (-4,0), 
(-2,-6), (4,-4) bisect each other. 


A body is moving in a certain direction so that its distance 
S (measured in feet) from the starting-point is given by the 
equation S=16 t? (the time tin seconds). What is the 
average speed in (a) the first second (b) the fourth second 
(c) the first four seconds? Contrast the case where S—16t. 
Explain the terms: average rate of increase, gradient. 


(a) Define and illustrate: satisfy an equation, identity, 
equation,rational number, irrational number,pure imaginary. 
(b) Classify the following, giving your reason in each 
case: 7, 0.045, Vx: x where 10¥ =5; 7/1-+x+)//1—x=0; 
and Yi-+tx ./1—x=/1—x?. 





The length of the side of a square is given as 1.02 inches 
Find an upper limit (the smallest possible) and a lower 
limit (the largest possible) for each of the following: 

(a) the true length of the side (b) the absolute error in 
measuring the length (c) the relative error in the 
same (d) the true area of the square (e) the true 
perimeter (f) the relative error in measuring the perimeter. 


Plot (a) x*y=1, (b) y=10*, (c)tn and S,as functions of 
n for the geometrical progression having a=10, r=} 


(d) th andSn for the arithmetical progression having 
a=10, d=-2. 
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Describe accurately the behavior of the following functions 
as n becomes infinite: ES (Gaba etnse = = 

n eel 
t, and Sy in question 6 (c) and (d). 
What is meant by ‘‘the sum to infinity’’. Illustrate. 
(a) Find, by graphing, WHE oy is greatest. 
(b) Show algebraically that this function is always >—+$ 
except when x=—1. 
Prove that the equation of the straight line passing through 
the point (0,b) and having its inclination =a is ; 
y=x tana-+b. 
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MATHEMATICS II. GEOMETRY. 
Applied Science. 





Monday, December 16th, 1912. Afternoon 2—5 
Find the locus (a) of all points from which the tangents 
drawn to two given circles are equal; and (b) of the points 
on asphere where equal tangents from a point outside 
touch the sphere. 


Shew that the rectangle contained by the perpendiculars 
from any point O on acircle to two tangents AC and BC 
is equal to the square on the perpendicular from O to the 
_line AB. 


State and prove (i) the property of the pedal line; and (ii) 
the locus of the orthocentre of triangles on a given base. 


If two straight lines are perpendicular to the same plane, 
they shall be parallel to one another. State and prove 
Euler’s Theorem. 

(a) Find the locus of the feet of perpendiculars drawn 
from a point A to the planes which pass through a given 
line BC. 


(b) Shew that through four points only one sphere can 
be described. 


Find the volume of a frustum of a triangular pyramid. 
- What is the length of aside of a regular hexagon, the area 
of which is 300 square yards? 


Shew that the volume of asphere is two-thirds of the vol- 
ume of its circumscribing cylinder. 


If, from any point P outside ofa circle, the centre of which 
is O, a line be drawn to the circle touching itat A, and if 
AB be drawn perpendicular to OP intersecting it at Q, 
shew that the rectangle OP, OQ is equal to the square on 
the radius. What is the property of Q with respect to P? 


Tangents to a parabola subtend equal angles at the focus, 
and have equal projections on the directrix. 


UNIVERSITY ‘OF ALBERTA’ 


DYNAMICS 


Saturday, December 14 th; 1912. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Define Centre of Gravity; Acceleration; Velocity; Force; 
Kinetic Energy; Mass; Machine; Work; Stable Equilibrium; 
Angle of Repose. 


Two velocities whose magnitudes are each 3 ft per sec., are 
represented by two adjacent sides of an equilateral triangle 


taken the same way round. Show by a diagram and calcu- 


late (a) their resultant (6) the change of velocity if one be 
changed into the other. 


A body has a velocity. of 29 ft per sec., and ‘an acceleration 
of 3 ft per sec. per sec. opposite to the direction of motion. 
Find: (a) the space described in 7 seconds (6) the space 
described and time consumed in coming to rest. 


A point uniformly accellerated changes its velocity from 
8-ft per sec. to 12 ft persec., in passing. over 5ft. What 
will be the change in velocity in going over the next 10 feet 
of its motion? 


A mass of 10 lbs. resting without friction on a horizontal 
table is moved from rest a distance of 16 feet in 5 seconds 
by the action of a constant horizontal force. Find the mag- 
nitude of this force. 


A shell in motion with a velocity of 60 ft per sec., bursts 
into two equal pieces. [If one of them continues its path with 
a velocity of 100 ft per sec. what is the motion of the other? 


A-mass of:100 pounds is raised vertically from rest with a 
uniform acceleration and acquires an upward speed of 8 it 
per-see. in-a distance of 25 ft. What is the force acting? 
What the-work done? How is the energy distributed? 


10. 


id. 


aus 
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Two flexible strings, one of which is horizontal and the 
other inclined to the vertical at an angle of 30° support a 
weight of 10 pounds. Find the tension in each string. 


Three forces keep a particle in equilibrium. They act to- 
ward the east, northwest and south respectively. If that 
toward the east be 3 pounds find the magnitudes of the 
others. 


State and prove the position of the Center of Gravity of the 
following plane figures:— 
(a) a circle (6) a triangle (c) a parallelogram. 


A heavy uniform beam 3 ft long weighs 4 pounds and has a 
weight of 3 pounds hung at one end. If the fulcrum be 
1 foot from the 3 pound mass what mass must be hung at 
the other end to produce equilibrium? 


On a smooth plane rising 3in 5 a mass of 10 pounds is 


kept from sliding by a horizontal force. Find this force 


and the pressure on the plane. 
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MATHEMATICS III. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
Arts and Applied Science. . 


Thursday, December 19th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


Find the radical axes of the circles 

xy 10x49 0 

x? by? =1=—0 

x* iy? —10y-4-9=-0 
taken by pairs and show that they meet in a point. In each 
case assign to the radical axis its usual name. 


Find the equation of the line through the intersection of 
xty—1=0 
and.2x—3y+4=0 
which is perpendicular to: 
3x—4y +7=0 


Graph the following on the same axes; 
Ox? —l6y” —144 
—9x? +16y”? =144 
Find the foci, directrices, asymptotes and eccentricity. 


(a) Find the bisectors of the angles between 
3x—4y +2=0 
and x +3y—7 =0 
and distinguish between them. 


(b) Find the angle which the first of these lines makes 
with the second. 


(a) Prove that the sum of the focal radii from any point 
on an ellipse is equal to the major axis, 2a. 


(b) If an endless loop of string over two pins is to be used 


to describe an ellipse of major axis 5 inches and minor axis 
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4 inches, what should be its length, and how far apart 
should the pins be placed? 


(c) Find the equation of this ellipse and the equations of 
its directrices. 


A circle is described on the major axis of an ellipse as dia- 
meter. Find the relation between the ordinates of the points 
on the ellipse and the ordinates of the points on the circle 
which have the same abscissas. 


Show that the perpendicular from the center of 
ory) wax Oy =—1 2 
to the line 3x+4y+7=0 
-is equal to the radius,. What inference can be drawn? Sketch 
another method of proving this same result. 


us mare 
(a) Plot pat ee (b) ‘Transform it into rectangular 


1— 

eoordinates (c) Simplify by translating the axes 

(d) Rotate the axes trough —}z. } 

Find e and p. Give the coordinates of the focus and the 
equation of the directrix for each of the cases (a) and (c). 


Ds 
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MATHEMATICS III. CALCULUS. 
Arts and Applied Science. 


Tuesday, December 17th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—5. 


(a) Invastigate by m2ans of its derived curve 
y= 2x*—9x"-12x-+-24; 
or (b) State, prove and illustrate the theorem on 
the derivative of a function of a function. 


The horizontal and vertical coordinates of a moving point 
are, at time t, 
x=400t y=300t—16t?. 
Find the horizontal and vertical components of the 
velocity, the direction of motion and the speed at 
time t; also when t=o. Sketch the path-curve. 


Find by fundamental methods 
(a) the speed at time t=2, ofa point moving along 
a straight line according to the law s=300t—16t?; 
and (b) the area bounded by y=2x+3, x=0, x=10 
and y=0. 

Find in each of the following cases the derivative of y with 
FESpECct.totx: 


(a) y=arecos /1—x? 


(b) eee sin t—sin 2t. 
y=2 cos t—cos 2t. 


(d) x®+2xyt+y*=10. 


(e)- y=x" .n*. 


2 eee 
Find (a) the limit of Soil aaa as x approaches 1 
2x* +x—3 
or ‘(b)), the limit~ ot SREA Sts as /\ x approaches 0. 


sin 3A\x 
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6. Find the antiderivatives of the following functions: 
(a) sec®x tan x. 
(b) mx 


V1i—m?x? 





(c) m 
V 1—m?x? 
(dj) e2=-Fb 
(e) . arcsin x 
Vi-x? 
7. If the acceleration of a body moving in a straight line is 
given by the equation a—-—wm k? cos kt, and if 


when t=O the speed v=0O and the distance s—10 
find the speed and the distance as functions of the 
time. 


8. In the semicubical parabola 27y” =8x*? show that at every 
point the square of the subtangent—the subnormal. 
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CHEMISTRY a1: 
Applied Science 


Friday, Dec..20th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Candidates are requested to answer any six of the following 


questions. 


State for what purpose chlorine is used on a large scale, 
and describe the method employed or give the reactions 
involved. 


Describe the various ways by which you might determine if 
a chemical reaction had taken place between two substances. 
in contact with each other. 2 


Give a short account of the methods in general use for 
purifying water for domestic purposes. What are the most 
dangerous impurities in a drinking water, and what is 
the chief object of a chemical analysis of such a water? 


Describe and explain as far as you can what takes place 
when 

(a) a bulbcontaining water is broken in a conflned volume 
of dry air at room temperature and normal pressure. 


(b) some sugaris dropped into a saturated solution of salt. 
(c) a layer of finely powdered caustic soda is left on the 
bottom of a vessel containing a saturated solution of that 
subsiance. 

(d) ether is shaken up with a solution of iodine in water 
and allowed to separate out. 

(e) water is heated to 2000° and gradually cooled again. 


What volume will 1768°¢ of oxygen measured at —11° and 
786™™ pressure occupy at 29° and 604™™ pressure. 

Give the facts supporting the kinetic molecular theory. and 
explain these facts in the light of that theory. 

Describe Brin’s process for preparing oxygen, and use this 


process to illustrate the effect of concentration on chemical 
reactions. 
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PEHYSICOPLITs > HERAT: 


Wednesday, December 18th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
Not more than eight questions to be attempted. 


Write what you know of the expansion and contraction of | 
gases with varying temperature, and give the laws con- 
cerning the same. What is meant by “‘the absolute zero’’ 
of temperature? 


A steel cable for a suspension bridge is half a mile long at 
ordinary temperature (15° C..) By how much does the 
cable lengthen when the temperature rises to 96° F.? 
-co2f. of linzar expansion of the steel =0.0000121 per de- 


Pree centigrale? 


A glass vessel of 100 c.c. cubical capacity at O°C. contains 
dry hydrogen at 760 mm. Hg. pressure. ‘The vessel is 
heated to 100°C. at constant pressure. Find the volume of 
gas expelled, measured at 0°C. and 760 mm. Hg. pressure, 
if the coeff. of linear expansion of glass is 0.000008 per 
degree centigrade. : 


State and comment on the First Law of Thermodyamics 
and show its connection with the law of Conserva- 
tion of Energy. ‘Taking the mechanical equivalent of heat 
as 4.186 ergs per calorie, what is the rise of temperature of 
a lead bullet weighing 50 gms., and moving with a velocity 
of 1200 ft.- per sec., when it is Stopped by atarget? Assume 
that half the heat generated is absorbed by the lead. (Sp. 
Heat of lead=0.031.) : 


What is the vapour pressure curve of a substance? Explain 
exactly what it means and how it is obtained. From the 
vapour pressure curve of water, show what is meant by 
the ‘dew point’’ and the “‘relative humidity’’ of the at- 
mosphere. 


24 gms. of ice ot OC. are added to 300 gms. of water at 
12°C. What will be the temperature of the water when 
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all the ice is melted? If then 10 gms. of steam are blown 
into the water, what further cnange of temperature will 
result? 

The pressure of the atmosohere decreases by about 1 mm. 
Hg. for a vertical rise of 11 metres, and the change of 
boiling point of water is 0.37°C. per em. Hg. change of 
pressure. What is the temperature of boiling water on a © 
mountain peak 15,000 ft. above sea level? How would you 
propose to obtain water at 100°C. at such an elevation? 


Describe carefully the successive steps of a Carnot cycle. 
Prove that the area enclosed by the diagram represents the 
work done during the cycle. If a perfect steam engine 
takes steam from a boiler at 150°C. and exhausts into a 
condenser at 35°C., what is its efficiency? 


What is meant by the ‘“‘critical point’’ of gases? Describe 
briefly a process by which air may be liquefied. 


Describe the three ways in which heat may pass from one 
body to another, giving examples of each. Mention some 
good and bad conductors, radiators, and absorbers of heat. 
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PHYSICS IV. 
MAGNETISM 





Arts and Applied Science 
Wednesday, December 18th, 1912. Morning, 9:30—12.30. 
NVot more than six questions in this section to be attempted. 


A short magnet is set up horizontally. Prove that the 
field intensity, due to the magnet, at a point D cms. 
distant on the line bisecting the magnet at right angles is 


i 2M ‘ ; 
given by D? where M is the magnetic moment of the 
magnet, 


Explain how you would proceed to find the total strength 
of the earth’s magnetic field at any place. 


Two magnets, equal in length, are placed together in a 
stirrup suspended by a fine silk fibre. When the two 
north poles are together, the time of 50 oscillations about 
the meridian is 6: minutes, but when the north and south poles 
are together the time of 50 oscillations is 15 minutes. 
Compare the magnetic moments and the pole strengths of 
the two magnets. 


What do you understand by the “‘poles’? of a magnet? 
Describe how you would proceed to find their exact po- 
sition experimentally. Draw diagrams. 


What equal forces, applied at the poles of a magnet of 
moment 600 C.G.S. units and total length 12 cms., 
will keep the magnet suspended in a horizontal position 
at 30° to the magnetic meridian, when (a) the forces are 
at right angles to the meridian, (b) the forces are at right 
angles to the magnet? H=0.136. Draw diagrams. 


Discuss ‘‘magnetic permeability,’’ and describe the effect 
of temperature on the magnetic state of iron. What is 
‘“diamagnetism’’? 
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- Twos equal and equally magnetized magnets are symme- 


trically crossed and fastened together at right angles. 
They are suspended by a fine fibre attached to the middle 
of the cross. Map the field due to the magnets, and 
show how they will set themselves with regard to the 
earth’s magnetic meridian. 


ELECTROSTATICS 
Only two questions to be attempted. 


Describe experiments to show that an electric charge resides 
on the surface only of a conductor. Upon what does the 
surface density of the charge depend? 

A metal sphere of 10 cms. radius has a charge of 20 
electrostatic units. What is the surface density? 


Explain what is meant by electrical capacity, and describe 
the action of an electric condenser. Describe one common 
form of the latter. 


A metal sphere of radius 1 cm. is charged with—10 elec- 
trostatic units, and another metal sphere of radius 2 cms. 
is charged with +20 units. ‘Their centres are at first 5 
cins. apart, then the spheres are made to touch, and after 
contact are returned to their former positions. What is the 
force between them before and after contact? 


3. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Tuesday, December 17th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


Write a paragraph, not more than a pagein length, which 
would serve as an introduction to a discussion of one of 
the following subjects: Modern Building Materials, The 
Railway Policy of the Government of Alberta, Municipal 
Politics in Alberta. 


Point out and correct the errors in the following sentences: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


you. 


(f) 


A piece of explanation should ke aimed at a parti- 
cular audience is especially true when the explana- 
tion is given in the form of a lecture. 


Edmonton’s bank-clearings are a splendid example 
of the province’s prosperity. 


In paragraphing, it is necessary to have coherence; 
that is, in going from one paragraph to another, they 
must be connected in thought. 


A week later, though I would have given much to 
have avoided it, I met Imam Din. 


By placing on file with us a description of your 
present position, salary, evidences of your work, 
photograph, and a few strong references, and under 
what conditions you would make a change, this 
agency feels confident that it can be of service to 


Feeling that there were many extenuating circum- 
stances in his case it was decided that he should be 
given another chance. 


Write a short essay on one of the following subjects: 


“Town Planning. 
' Engineering as a Profession. 
Domestic Architecture in Alberta. 
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FRENCH I. 
Applied Science 


Wednesday, Dec. 18 th, 1912 Afternoon 
1. ‘Translate into English: 


La cause la plus commune des dilatations inégales et par 
suite des efforts destructeurs qui en résultent, se trouve dans le 
manque de circulation d’eau. Malgré cela, on ne s’attache 
guére dans les générateurs ordinaires, 4 assurer une circulation 
convenable. Un autre danger que présentent ces derniers est 
celui qui peut résulter de l’abaissement du niveau de l’eau. Dans 
beaucoup de ces générateurs, en effet l’eau n’est maintenue 
a son hiveau normal, qu’at prix d’une surveillance de tous les 
instants; or, il sufft souvent d’un faible abaissement de ce ni- 
veau pour que le ciel du foyer ou quelqu’autre partie de la 
chaudiére exposée a l’action directe du foyer recoive un coup de 
feu et se trouve suffisamment affaiblie de ce fait pour qu’une 
explosion soit a redouter. 

La présence de dépéts durcis ou d’incrustation sur la surface 
de chauffe est également une cause fréquente de dilatations iné- 
gales, et d’affaiblissement de la tdle par la formation d’ampoules 
plus-ou» moins développées. 


2. Make a synopsis of primative and derived tenses. 


3. Indicate the principal cases.in which the disjunctive pro- 
noun is used in French 


4. Conjugate the verbs prendre, craindre, connaitre, in the 
past definite and present:subjunctive. 


5. ‘Translate into French. 
(a) "To whom have I the honour to speak? 
(c) Among all these pictures that one is the most beautiful. 
(d) He is full of consideration for me and mine. 
fe) Do not give it'to him. 
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6. Translate at sight into English: 

Le téléphone fit sa premiére apparition a l’ Exposition de 
Philadelphie en 1875, mais ce n’est qu’en 1877 que des expé- 
riences publiques furent faites a Boston, avec le merveilleux in- 
strument qui permet de transmettre la parole a de longues dis- 
tances. , 

' On savait depuis longtemps que si l’on place l’oreille sur 
une poutre placée horizontalement, tandis qu’a l’autre extré- 
mité quelqu’un frappe légérement avec la téte d’une épingle on 
entend un bruit assez fort dont la sonorité dépend de la longueur 
de la poutre, de la nature du bois et de la force du choc. On 
savait encore que le bruit du cannon s’entend 4 une grande dis- 
tance quand on applique l’oreille contre le sol. 
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GERMAN I. 
Applied Science. 


Wednesday, December 18th, 1912. Afternoon, 2—4. 


I. Translate into English:—Zur Konstruction eines Queck- 


silber-Thermometers verwendet man eine tiberall gleich weite 
Glasrohre, die am unteren Ende mit einer Erweiterung versehen 
ist. Man fud/t die Erweiterung und einen 7e:/ der RGéhre mit 
chemish reinem Quecksi/éer; indem man durch Erhitzen die in 
der Erweiterung und Rohre befindliche Luff ausdehnt, hierauf 
die R6hre mit ihrer Mtindung in das chemish reine Quecksilber 
stellt; beim Abkiihlen der Erweiterung und der in ihr enthal- 
tenen Luft zzeht sich letztere zusammen und an die Stelle der 
verdrangten Luft tritt jetzt Quecksilber. Durch mehrmaliges 
Wiederholen dieses Verfahrens und Erhitzen des Quecksilbers 
bis zum Sieden wird sowohl die Erweiterung als die Thermo- 
meterrOhre luftlee und futllt sich beim Erkalten ganz mit 
Quecksilber. Man erwarmt nun das Gefass etwas tiber die 
hdchste Temperatur, welche das Thermometer noch anzeigen soll 
und schmiltz sodann die Spitze der Thermometerrohre, solange 
letztere noch vollstandig mit Quecksilber gefillt ist, zu. 


Give the principal parts of the verbs in italics and decline 
in full, with the definite article, the nouns in italics. 


II. ‘Translate into English [unseen |: —Duch die Wiairme 
werden feste Korper in fliissige verwandelt. Der Warmegrad, 
bei dem ein Korper schmilzt, heisst sein Schmelzpunkt. Werden 
flussige Korper hinreichend abgekihlt, so erstarren sie, werden 
also wieder fest. Der Erstarrunsgpunkt falltin der Regel mit dem 
Schmelzpunkt zusammen. Beim Schmelzen dehnen sich die 
-meisten K6rper aus, beim Erstarren ziehen sie sich zusammen. 
Die Schmelzpunkte verschiedener Korper sind verschieden. 
Geht ein fester Korper in den fliissigen Zustand tiber, so 
entzieht er seiner Umgebung Warme. Die Warme, welche ein 
fester KoOrper beim Schmelzen verbraucht, nennt man Schmelz- 
warme. Beim Ubergange eines fltissigen Korpers in den festen 
Zustand wird die beim Schmelzen verbrauchte Wirme wieder 


frei. Die Warme, welche ein fltissiger Korper beim Erstarren © 


-erzeugt, nennt man Erstarrungswarme. 
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Ill. ‘Translate into German: 
[1] <A body is a space filled with material or matter. 


[2] We can understand the elements of natural science, but 
we cannot always read them in German. 


[3] I have learned them in the woods and fields, my friends 
study them in the laboratory [das Laboratorium ] 


[4] None of us like to seek knowledge in books alone, 
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MECHANICS OF MACHINES 





Second Year, Course A. 


Saturday, December 14th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 


Marks will be awarded for neat sketches 


Define and illustrate:—constrained motion, higher pairs, 
lower pairs, a kinematic link, a compound chain, a change 
point. 


Show that the motion of a plane figure in a plane may be 
regarded as equivalent to a simple rotation about some 
actual or virtual centre, 


(a) Deduce the value of space’in terms of initial velocity, 
acceleration and time, the acceleration being uniform. 


(6) A projectile is fired from a gun vertically in the air 
with an initial velocity of 1500 feet per second. How many 
miles in the air will the projectile go, neglecting friction? 


(a) Prove the graphical method for obtaining the accelera- 
tion curve from a velocity curve on a displacement base. 


(6) Prove that in a polar diagram for harmonic motion, the 
displacement and acceleration curves will coincide, 


(a) Demonstrate the graphical method for obtaining the 
velocity of the piston in a simple steam engine, the length 


_ of the crank and connecting rod, and the angular velocity 


of the crank being given. 


(4) Given the stroke of a locomotive—24 ins.; the diamet- 
er of the drivers=60 ins.; the connecting rod=72 ins; the 
speed of the locomotive—60 miles per hour; find the aver- 
age piston speed in feet per minute relative to the frame of 


‘the locomotive. 
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Plot the piston speed of the locomotive in question (5) in 
feet per second, using abase in which the abscissae equal 
_ the piston displacements. Indicate the point at which the 
maximum piston speed will occur. Give the scales for the 
diagram. 


Name and sketch an approximate straight line motion; an. 
exact straight line motion. Demonstrate the latter. 


Construct a pantagraph to trace an enlargement which will 
be a polar projection of a square whose side is one half ~ 
inch, the linear ratio being given=1:2. Prove your method. 
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SURVEYING 


Second Year. Course Me 
Friday, December 13th, 1912. Afternoon, 2.00—S.00. 


Name the most common sources of error (a) in measuring 
lines; (4) in compass work; (c) in transitwork. Give the 
cause for each. 


How are angles measured with the surveyor’s compass? 
What are the variations in magnetic declination? How does 
the magnetic declination affect the angle between two lines? 


Give the adjustments of the ‘““dumpy’’ level and tell how 
you would make each adjustment. 


Give the principle of the vernier. 


(a) What instruments would you take into the field to make 
a survey of the farm shown in figure 1? How would you 
make the survey? Illustrate. What accuracy would you 
try to obtain? Give all the requirements of a description of 
the land for a deed? (4) Same as (a) for figure 2. 


Describe distinctly the operation of levelling. 


Describe the three methods of laying out simple, circular 
curves. 


A simple, circular curve is to be layed out with 25 foot 
chords. The angle I=58°. Length of ‘curve: 237 teem 
Station of the vertex—=7+88. Compute the station of the 
P.C. and the P.T. Then compute the deflection angles 
necessary to lay out the curve. Show a check on your 
work. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


First Year, Course A. Second Year, Course B. 


Friday, December 20th, 1912. . Morning, 9.30—12.30. 
Diagrams are given for Questions 1, 5, 7, 9. 


Shew by two methods the true form of the figure given by 
its projections. 


The H.T. of an oblique plane makes 30° with the ground 
line, and thetrue angle between the traces is 60°. Shew 
the V.T. of this plane. Find on it the trace of a line AB 
parallel to and 1 inch distant from the ground line. 


Find the traces of a plane which is inclined at 45° to H.P. 

-and at 60’ to V.P. What is the true angle between the 
traces? In the plane place a line AB inclined at 30°to H.P. 
On AB mark a point 1 inch from V.P. 


A cube rests on a plane inclined at 40° to H.P. Shew its 
elevation when the diagonal of the brse makes an angle of 
20° with H.P. Edge of cube 1.4 inches. 


Shew (a) how to determine the angle between two given 
intersecting planes; and (b) the inclinations of the line of 
intersection. 


A square, the side of which is 2 inches, rests on an inclined 
plane, with an angular point in H.P. ‘The plan appears as 
a parallelogram having its lesser diagonal 2.2 inches. Shew 
the inclined plane, and the vertical projection. 


A point A is given in an oblique plane: Draw from A a line 
1 inch long, perpendicular to the plane. 


A triangular prism, axis perpendicular to V.P,, rests with 
a rectangular side on H.P. The side of the triangle is 1.3 
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inches, the length of the prism 3 inches. On the prism 
rests a right cylinder: its axis, 3 inches long, is parallel to— 
V.P. and inclined to H.P. at 45°, The diameter of the 
cylinder is 2 inches. Shew these solids in plan and elevation 
and a new elevation at 45° to G.L, 


The elevation of asectioned hexagonal slab is given. Shew 
the plan and the true form of the section. 
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GEOMETRICAL DRAWING 





First Year, Courses A and B. 
Tuesday, Dec. 17th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 


Shew two methods of constructing a regular pentagon. In 
one of these placea square, in the other an equilateral tri- 
angle. 


Construct an irregular pentagon from, data, and obtain a 
similar pentagon, having an area 3:5 of the former. 


In a square (side 4 inches) place 4 equal semicircles, each 
touching two sides of the square. 


Construct a triangle ABC, having the base AB 2 inches, 
the vertical angle 50°, and the point P (1.2 inches from A) 
where the vertical bisector touches the base. Divide this 
triangle into 4 equal parts by lines drawn from any point D 
inside the triangle. Also, find a triangle similar to ABC, 
but having twice its area. 


A and B, 3 inches apart, are centresof circles of ‘7 inches 
and ‘5 inches radius respectively. Shew the internal tan- 
gent to these circles, and obtain a’ third circle which will 
touch the former circles and include one. 


In a circle, radius 1°5 inches, place a regular octagon. Di- 
videthe octagon into 4 equal quadrilaterals. In each of 
these place a tangent circle. 


Describe a parabola, having given the base or double ordin- 
ate AB (4 inches), and the axis CD (2’5 inches. 

Describe an ellipse by two geometrical methods. Make a 
tangent from the point A, 1 inch from the focus and .5 
inches above the major axis. Shew the normal to this 
tangent. 
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9. A line PQ, 4 inches long, moves so that the point P describes 
a circle, radius “7 inches, Q always lying in an extended 
diameter of the circle. Find the locus of the point K in 
PQ 1 inch fram Q. | 


10. A sector of a circle of 4 inches diameter has an angle at the 
center of 60°. A circle outside of the sector rolls round it. 
Shew the path of the point where the circle first touches 
the sector. 
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EHLEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE 


Friday, December 13th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—11.30. 


Trace the development of architectural styles from Egyptian 
to Romanesque, noting the characteristics of each, and 
giving examples. 


What is meant by classic architecture? Shew by sketches 
the distinctive features of each order. 


Describe and illustrate the following terms: pronaos, tetra- 
style, trabeated, architrave, triglyph, peripteral, acanthus, 
caryatid, pendentive. 


Shew, as accurately as you can, the plan of.the following 
buildings: [a] the Parthenon; [4] the Erechtheum; -[c] the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates; [d] Trajan’s Basilica; 
Le] the Mosque of St. Sophia. 


Give the geometrical construction for the following mould- 
ings and arches: 
I.—Mouldings: echinus, scotia, cyma reversa, torus. 
II.—Arches: horse-shoe, lancet, ogee, four-centred. 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 


Friday, December 13th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Give an account of the various structures to be seen in any 
simple plant or animal cell. 


What are enzymes? Give an account of a simple experi- 
ment which illustrates the action of an enzyme. 


What are indicators? How would you estimate the acidity 
or alkalinity of a water? 


Give an account of the several physiological processes going 
on in [a] a green cell [4] a non-green cell. 
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BRIDGE DESIGN 





Fourth Year. Course A. 
Monday, December 18th, 1912. Afternoon 2—5 


The stringers of a bridge are 20 feet long. ‘The live load is 
6000 pounds per foot of track. Make a complete design of 
the ties and stringers. 


The shear on the girder shown in figure 1 is 140,000 pounds. 
Compute the rivet pitch. 


Design a web splice for the-girder shown in figure 2. 


The compression in the top chord of a bridge is 400,000 
pounds. ‘The length of the chord is 24 feet. Pin connec- 
tions are to be used. Design the member and show where 
the pin holes should be placed. 


Discuss either the column formula or the use of nickel-steel 
in bridges. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Fourth Year. Course A. 
Thursday, December 19th, 1912. Morning 9.30—12.30. 


The use of standard saturation curves 1s permitted 


Calculate the ampere turns necessary to set up an induction 
of 60,000 lines per square inch in the air gap of the 
dynamo shown in fig. 1. Take the leakage coefficient=1.15. 


(a) Derive the fundamental e.m.f. equation for a direct 
current generator. 

(b) Given the total number of conductors of a D.C. 
generator—60 of which 30 arein series; the total induc- 
tion—=6.4 mega-lines; determine the speed in revolutions per 
minute at which the machine must run if the volts at no 
load=115. 


How would you proceed to obtain the characteristic curves 
of a D.C. generator? Show how to determine by actual 
test the number of series turns required on a shunt wound 
generator in order to obtain a flat characteristic from no 
load to full load. 


Discuss the process of commutation in a direct current 
generator. 

How does armature reaction affect commutation between no 
load and full load? How may the effects of the armature 
reaction be overcome in design? 


Distinguish between the electrical and the commercial effi- 
ciency of a D. C. shunt wound motor. ~ Show how to ob- 
by test the commercial efficiency of a small D.C. shunt 
wound motor. 


(a) ‘Explain the following terms as applied to alternating 
current flow,—frequency, phase difference, effective values, 
inductive reactance, capacity reactance, and impedance. 
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(b) A alternating e.m.f. of 110. voltsis applied acros 
a circuit containing a resistance of 15 ohms, an inductance 
of 0.01 henries and a capacity of 350. micro-farads, all in 
series. "The frequency is 60 cycles per second. Find the 
current. Show by means of a vector diagram the effect of 
the various component e.m.f’s. 
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FOUNDATIONS AND MASONRY 
Fourth Year.—Course A. 
Tuesday, December 17th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Define:—Batter, Backing, Coping, Header, Stretcher, and 
Joint; as applied in stone masonry. 


Classify stone masonry in three ways and illustrate where 
possible with sketches. 


Describe the three kinds of brick-work. 


A brick post 24 inches square is to support 2 I beams as 
shown. If the maximum allowable fiber stress of brick 
laid in lime mortar is—crushing 175 pounds per square inch. 

shearing 54 “‘ pees) ts 
and the coefficient of friction is .490, is the brick post strong 
enough to support the load? 


A concrete wall is one foot thick as shown and is supported 
at the top against lateral movement. ‘The fill is sand; 
weight 110 pounds per cubic foot, angle of repose 30°. How 
deep should the foot of the wall go below the surface as 
shown to prevent sliding on its base. Neglect friction on 
the base of the wall. 


From the relations between conjugate stresses derive Ran- 
kines theory of earth pressure. Upon what assumptions 
is this theory based? Are the results from the use of this 
formula on the safe side or the unsafe side? 


Given the abutment as shown in the sketch. 

Angle of repose of earth 30° 

weight of earth 100 pounds per cubic foot. 
weight of masonry 150 et ane is ie 

What is the maximum allowable value of P? 

Assume this value of P to act and find the resultant and 
the distribution of pressure on the base of the abutment’ 
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GRAPHICAL STATICS 





(Framed Structures) 
Third Year, Course A. 
Saturday, December 14th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 


A crane BED is supported at B and byacable AE. A ver- 
tical load of 40,000 pounds as shown is held by a cable run- 


_ hing over two pulleys at C and D, and sloping off at an 


angle of 45° with the horizontal to the hoisting engine as 
shown. ‘The pulleys are 2 feet in diameter. Find the dir- 
ection and magnitude of the reactions at A and B graph- 
ically. 


Compute the maximum positive shear in panel AB for the 


live loads as shown. Compute the maximum moment at B 


for the live loads as shown. 


Compute the maximum stress in bar a due toa live load of 
4,000 pounds per foot of truss aud a locomotive excess of 
40,000 pounds all on the top chord. 


Find the stresses in this truss by the method of index-stress- 
es for the loads shown and indicate whether tension or com- 
pression. 


Show that this truss is statically determinate and determine 
the maximum stress in bar a for a live load of 2,000 
pounds per foot of truss and locomotive excess of 30,000 
pounds all applied to the bottom chord. 
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HYDRAULICS 
. Third Year. 
Friday, December 20th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


Find the total pressure and the position of the center of 
pressure in the case of the following surfaces immersed in 
water. 


(a) a 2’X6’' rectangle, plane of figure at 45° to the hori- 
zontal 2’ side horizontal and 1’ below the surface of the 
water. 


(b) an iscosceles triangle, base 5’, height 3’, the plane of 
the figure vertical aud the apex just at the water surface. 


Find the flow from a 1” circular orifice under a constant 
head of 4 feet and under the following conditions of 
discharge. 


(a) into the atmosphere. 

(b) into a partial vacuum equivalent to 6” of mercury. 
(c) into a vessel in which the water surface is 9” over the 
orifice. 


Calculate the time required to empty a6 <4’ tank, in which 
the water is 3’ deep, through a 2” <2” orifice in the bottom. 


The difference in the water surface of two adjacent 100’ X30’ 
locks is 20 feet. They are connected by two horizontal 
rectangular openings 4’ <1’ whose centers are 5 feet above 
the level of the water in the lower lock. Find the time 
required to equalize the levels in the two locks there being 
no flow into the upper lock. 


Find the H.P. of and the constant pressure which can be 
exerted by a stream of water from a circular orifice 3 sq. 
in. in area and flowing under a head of 60 feet. 


Deduce the formula for the discharge over sharp crested 
weirs. Howisallowance made for velocity of approach and 
suppression or otherwise of contraction. 
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Using two methods find the discharge under an effective 
head of 1'8.5” over a sharp crested weir 5 feet in width 
(a) with side contractions 

(b) with coatractioa suppressed, 


Calculate the size of pipe requlred to supply a municipality 
with 3,000,000 Imp. gals. per day from a reservoir (E1. of 
water surface 724.5) ten miles away. 


(a) if the water is to be delivered to areservoir (Fl. of 
water surface 118.6). 


(b) if the water is to be delivered at E1.80 witha 
pressure of 70 lbs. per sq. in. 


Discuss losses of head in long pipes. Deduce the formulae 
for losses due to friction, and for sud:len enlargement and 
tabulate the magnitude of the other losses. Calculate all 
_ these losses in a case of 2000 feet of 6” pipe delivering 1 cu. 
ft. of water per second. Assume what other data you 
require. 
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HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Friday, December 13th, 1912. Morning,.9.30—12.30. 


Not more than étght questions to be attempted. 
Marks will be awarded for neat sketches. 


Deduce the relation between the power absorbed in over- 
coming surface friction, the peripheral speed, and the head; 
in a centrifugal pump. Show how these relations limit the 
design of a simple centrifugal pump, a multiple lift pump. | 


Deduce the expression for the work done in any radial flow 
turbine, and from this obtain the expression for the hy- 
draulic efficiency of a centrifugal pump. 


A centrifugal pump delivers 10,000 gallons per minute. 
The actual lift is 50 feet. 

The radial velocity at the outlet-surface is one eighth of that 
due to the actual lift and us=2v,. Find [a] the radius of 
the wheel; [4] the vane angles; [c] the speed of the wheel; 
[d@] the efficiency,taking v, =0; and d,=d,=*. 


Deduce the expression for the actual head in a centrifugal 
pump, equipped with a whirlpool chamber and a volute. 

A centrifugal pump with a 21-in. fan pumps 173.2 cu. ft. 
per sec, to a height of 314 ft. The outlet-lip makes an 
angle of 60 degrees with the periphery. ‘The depth of the 
fan is 6 ins. Find the peripheral speed, the H. P. to drive, 
and the speed of the pump in revs. per min. 


A centrifigal pump making 229.5 revolutions per minute 
delivers 23.25 cu. ft. of water per second. ‘The diameter of 
the discharge pipe=18 ins., of the wheel=42 ins., and of 
its whirlpool chamber=—48 ins. The width of the wheel at 
outlet==3.45 ins., and of the whirlpool chamber at its outer 
circumference=2.5 ins. The lip angle B at outlet= 
cot. 13.6. Assuming the ordinary whirlpool theory and 
disregarding hydraulic resistances, determine [a] the radial 
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velocity of flow (v,); [4] the actual velocity, v2, with 


which the water leaves the wheel; [c] the hydraulic efficiency. 
There are 6 blades each 34 ins. thick. 


Write an abstract of the test made by Stanton on high 
speed centrifugal pumps. 


Compare high and low pressure systems. Make sketches 
showing possible arrangements for each system. 


State the advantages of the accumulator in a high pressure 


system. Sketch two forms of the accumulator. 


How would you calculate the storage capacity in H. P. 
hrs., given the pressure on the system, the area and stroke 
of the accumulator? | 


Show that in reciprocating hydraulic motor the water in 
the supply pipe has the same dynamic effect as a mass 


HE 2 is ; : : : 
(2) times as large moving with the piston velocity. 


Where A= piston area; a—=area of the pipe. 


Discuss the method adopted in governing a Pelton whee 
where close regulation is necessary and there are large 
variations in the load. Find a value for the kinetic energy 
of the jet in terms of the total head, the length and diameter 
of the supply pipe, etc. | 

Show how this affects the above governing problem. 
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MAPPING 


Third Year.—Course A. 
Tuesday, December 17th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


State the prismoidal formula and show that it applies to 
the prism, the wedge and the pyramid. 

Derive a formula for ‘The Prismoidal Correction’. Use 
the sketch shown. 


Compute the approximate volume of the solid shown. 


Compute the cut and the fill for the following section of 
earthwork: 


Station ~ Cross-section 
5-++00 17.2 13.2 


+ 4.8 +3.9 mae 


4-00 1573 19:0 


+3.5 +2.7 —3.7 


3-+00 13.9 12.9 
47g +4.8 41.9 
2497 12.0 10.0 
Hae Bae eae 
2+68 10.9 9.6 
PO io oe 
2-+34 PAY, 11.2 
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2-00 9.1 
“1.4 
1++00 11.4 
-2.9 


Show how you would derive a formula for “‘Correction for 


=3:0 


oo 


Curvature’’ using the “Theorem of Pappus’’. 


In the case of ‘Opening in Embankment’’ show how the 
stakes should be set. Give the method of computing the 
volumes at the end of the embankment. 


~ sketch. 


Illustrate by a 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Friday, December 13th, 1912. Morning, 9.30 —12.30. 


Classify iron and steel according to method of manufacture. 
Give the characteristics of each item in the classification. 


State the effects of silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phos- 
phorus on cast iron. What are the characteristics of gray 
iron?’—of white iron? How would you obtain the advantage 
of each in a single casting? 


What are the mechanical properties of wrought iron? How 
would you proceed to obtain a normal fracture? Explain 
the function of the flux in welding wrought iron. How 
does a weld effect the strength of a har? 


Describe the Bessemer process for the manufacture of steel. 
Compare Bessemer and Open-hearth steel. 


State the common defects which occur in timber. Howdo 
they affect the strength? 


Give approximate values for the modulus of rupture in 
transverse test, the ultimate strength in direct tension, in 
compression, and in shear along the grain, of some timber 
with which you are familiar. 


Describe the processes involved in the manufacture of 
natural and portland cements. What.is slag cement? 


How is quick-lime manufactured? What conditions are 
necessary for the hardening of sand-lime mortar? 
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MECHANICS 





Third Year. Course A. 
Monday, December 16th, 1912. Afternoon, 25 
Only eight questions to be attempted 


A box loaded with a weight of % ton is drawn by horses 
very slowly up a hill sloping 1 in 40. If the coefficient of 
friction is 0.4, find the pull of the horses. 


. An anchor chain is wrapped three times round a wooden 
drum, the coefficient of friction being 0.5. What pull is 
necessary to prevent a 5 ton anchor from slipping? 


Deduce a formula showing the relation between the mechan- 
ical advantage, coefficient of friction, and radii of wheels of 
a differential (Weston) pulley. Point out and explain the 
necessary condition in order that no action of slipping back- 
ward can be produced. 


A traction engine weighing 6 tons can haul 15 tons on the 
level, the coefficient of friction being 0.03. What load can 
it haul up a 2% grade? If the engine is 12 H.P., what 
speed can it make witha 5 ton load on the level, and up the 
grade? 


In what way may angular velocities be represented by 
straight lines? Following this representation, prove that 
the law of the parallelogram of velocities holds true. 


Define angular acceleration. A fly wheel revolving at 600 
revolutions per minute is brought to half speed in 15 
seconds. What is the angular retardation, and how many 
times has the wheel revolved? 


A car has four wheels, 2™% ft. in diameter, weighing 3% ton 
each. ‘The rest of the car weighs 8 tons. If the speed 
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of the car is 20 miles per hour, what is the ratio of the 
kinetic energies possessed by the wheels and by the remain- 
der of the car? 


A cylindrical rod of length 4 ft. and weighing 2 pounds per 
foot is suspended about a light horizontal axle 9 inches 
from oneend. What will be the time of a small oscillation 
of the rod? Where should a second axle be placed in order 
that. when suspended about this axle, the rod should make 
small oscillationsin the same ‘time? 


Prove that when an impulse is received by a rigid body sus- 
pended about an axis, the moment of the impulse about the 
‘axis is equal to the product of the moment of inertia and 
the angular velocity about the axis. What is the ‘‘center of 


percussion’’? 


10. 


An elastic ball falls on a floor from a height of 20 ft. What 
will be the ‘heights of the first and second bounces if the 
coefficient of restitution is 0.6? 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 
Friday, Dec. 20th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—1.00. 


Data assumed in any question must be within the limits of good 


“I 


practice and must be clearly stated. Curves of velocity and 
discharge may be used in solving 3 and 5. After the first 
eight questions are finished and handed in students may use 
what material they wish in answering question 9. 


Discuss sewerage systems noting the points for and against 
each system and the conditions under which each is advisa- 
ble. Outline the requirements of a good system. 

Discuss rainfall and run-off formulae. What is the reason 
for considering the run-off per acre from a small area higher 
than from a large one? 


What size of sewer laid on an 0.8 per cent grade is required 


to carry the run-off from 10 built up city blocks, each 
500’ 300’, allowing 66 foot streets and considering that the 
average slope of the pate is (1) 0.8 feet per 100 (2) 4 
feet per 100? 


Calculate the probable cost of 300 feet of a two ring 4’0” 
circular brick sewer, the invert of which is at an average 
depth of 8'6” below the ground level.’ 

Discuss manhole spacing; sewer ventilation; catch basins; 
minimum grades. Show how the latter are obtained in a 
separate system for (a) a6’ lateral sewer (b) a 24” main 
sewer (c) a 2'0’X3'4” egg-shaped discharge sewer. 
Calculate the discharge, running full, of a concrete sewer 
whose crown is a semicircle of 2'6” radius, whose sides are 
vertical and whose invert is the arc of acircle of 5’0” radius 
having its center in the center of the crown. (Grade 1n600). 


Discuss the methods of tank treatment in sewage disposal 
giving diagrams, distinctive characteristics, sludge forma- 
tion, rate of flow, time of treatment, cost, etc. 
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8. Outlinethe methods of secondary treatment in sewage dis- 
posal giving methods of operation, rates, sizes of materials, 
periods, cost, etc. 


9. Outline, giving sizes, rates, method of operation, cost, etc., 
a sewage disposal plant to serve a population of 50,000 and 
produce a non-putrescible efluent and a bacterial removal 
of 80 per cent. What additional treatment would you sug- 
gest if a bacterial efficiency of 98 per cent were required? 
What would be the additional cost? 


J. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Third Year. Course A. 





Thursday, December 19th, 1912. Afternoon, 2.00—5.00. 


(a) Describe each of the three systems of coordinates used 
in practical astronomy. Give the fundamental plane and 
the two coordinates of each. 

(b) In each system give the location of the sun at 10 hrs. 


42 mins. A.M. Mountain Standard Time on December 19th, 


1912. Latitude 55°32’ N. Longitude 7 hrs. 33 mins. 57 
secs. W. 


(a) Discuss briefly the reason for the existence of the 
“equation of time.’’ 


(b) Give the time, in each of the three kinds of time, at 
which the true sun will be on the meridian on December 
19th, 1912. Latitude 53’32' N. Longitude 7 hrs. 33 mins. 
57 secs. W. 


On December 19th, 1912, at Longitude 7 hrs. 33 mins. 
57 secs. W. Polaris was observed at 6hrs. 27 mins. P.M. 
Mountain Std. Time. The horizontal plates of the transit 
were clamped so that the instrument read 5°32’. The true 
altitude was 56°. 2 min. 37 sec. later an observation was 
made on another star (Declination 7°08’'N); the observed 
altitude was 23°39’. The horizontal angle read 107°39’. 
What was the Right Ascension of the star? 


E Pegasi was observed to cross the meridian on Dec. 19th, 
1912. Its altitude was 48°47'39". The correct Mountain 
Std. Time was 8h 59m 04 sec. What was the sidereal Time 
of the observation? What was the Local Mean Solar Time 
of the observation? What is the latitude of the place? 
What is the longitude of the place? 


Discuss three of the most common corrections which must 
be applied to practical astronomical observations, 


- 
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Describe the method of determining time and azimuth by 
the method of equal altitudes: (a) on a single star; (b) on 
the sun. 


Give the principal of the sun-dial and describe how you 
would make one for this place. 


Give the three methods of observing Polaris for Azimuth. 
Tell what data is needed for each and the necessary compu- 
tations involved in each. 
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RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
Applied Science 


Wednesday, December 18th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30 


Write out a set of notes for a 3° curve compounding into 
a 5° curve given that the length of each curve is the same, 
that the angle between tangents is 27°12’, that the bearing 
of the first tangent is 10° 52’ and that the chainage of the 
B.C. is 3-+48. 

From B.C. 8+52 there is run a 2° curve for 23°48’ and then 
a3° 30’ curve for 32°454’. What is the chainage of the P.C.C. 
and of the E.C.? Without altering the B.C. or the tangents _ 
it is found necessary to substitute a 3° curve for the 3°30’ 
curve. What is then the chainage of the P.C.C. and what 
the movement of the E.C. on the tangent? 

Explain the reason for superelevation and transition curves. 
What speed is assumed in the rule (a) “elevate 1.5 inches 
for each degree of curvature’’ (b) “‘make the elevation 
equal to the middle ordinate of the chord obtained by 
stretchihg a string 81 feet in length between points on 
the curve’’? 

Two tangents meeting at an angle /\ are to be connected 
to a simple curve (radius R) by transition curves. If x 
and y be the co-ordinates and ® the contained angle, cor- 
responding to the length of spiral required, show that the 


ee a 
subtangent is given by y—R sin ® + x tan 5 +R cos 


® tan 


Discuss the longitudinal and lateral wheel slippage when a 
rigid four-wheel truck is forced around acurve. Explain 
clearly the statement that ‘‘the force required to give each 
wheel its sliding motion is independant of, but the energy 
required varies directly with the curvature.’’ 


Discuss rail wear on curves. Explain the excessive wear 
noticeable on sharp curves as compared to the wear on easier 
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curves exposed to the same tonnage. What is the law 
regarding rate of wear? What is the average life of a good 
steel rail on a 10° curve? 


Discuss the effect of curvature on cost of operation. Taking 
money at 6% per annum and allowing a traffic of 6 daily 
trains what is the allowable expenditure to save 20° of cur- 
vature? 


Discuss ‘‘rise and fall.’’ Plot a curve showing the variation 
in speed if the section of line whose profile is given is ope- 
rated as-a virtual level grade. Consider the initial speed of 
the train on reaching the section as 40 miles per hour. What 
is the maximum allowable increase in the length of the 
descent between C and D and of the ascent between F and 
G which will not interfere with such operation (a) without 
altering steam feed (b) shutting off steam if desired. Con- 
ditions assumed in calculations must be clearly stated. 


Assuming the length of a train as 1000 feet and the friction 
on the last car or cars as 6 pounds per ton calculate the 
length and rate of change of grade per 100-foot station of 
the vertical curve connecting a 0.5 per cent descent with a 
0.4 per cent ascent in order that there shall be no ten- 
dency on the part of the cars to ‘‘crowd’’. Why should 
this be avoided? 
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THEORY OF STRUCTURES IV. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Wednesday, December 18th, 1912. Morning, 9.30—12.30. 


What is meant by the elastic strength of a material. Tabu- 
late the elastic and ultimate strengths in tension and com- 


pression cf timber, cast iron, wrought iron, and structural steel. 


2. 


Define co-efficient of elasticity. A steel eye-bar 8”*2”, in 
section carries a total load of 96,000 pounds under which 
there is a stretch of .012 in. in a gauged length of 5 feet. 
Find the intensity of stress, the rate of strain and the co- 
efficient of elasticity. 


Prove that for a simple beam resting on supports 


M__E__Se 
ne RS & 
Allowing a maximum fibre stress of 16,000 lbs. per sq. in. 


what is the greatest weight that could be carried at the end 


of a cantilever beam 5 feet long and 2”*2” in section. 


In question 4 what would be the deflection of the middle 
and end of the beam? E30 000000 


Deduce analytically the position of maximum bending mo- 
ment for two unequal rolling loads following each other a 
fixed distance apart. Findthe maximum bending moment 
due to 5. ton and 3. ton loads, 8 feet apart, rolling over a 
24 foot Span. 


Prove that if a beam, uniformly loaded, is fixed at one sup- 
port and free at the other the reactions are in the ratios of 
310-3. 


Design the wooden stringers for a 12 foot bridge given that 
in addition to a dead load of 100 pounds per square foot 
the bridge must carry a live load which is equivalent toa 
rolling load of 2.5 tons, concentrated at two points 6 feet 
apart, on each beam:—stringers spaced 9” centers, fibre 
stress 1000 lbs per sq. in. in tension or compression and 
200 Ibs per sq. in. in shear. 
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ENGLISH I. 


Saturday, January 25th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Name and describe as fully as you can one example of (a) 
Anglo-Saxon religious poetry; (b) Anglo-Saxon non- 
religious poetry ; (c) Anglo-Saxon prose; (d) Latin prose 
written in England in the Anglo-Saxon period. 


(a) Trace briefly the development of the Arthurian cycle 
between the year 500 and the year 1485. (b) Why are 
these dates chosen? (c) Why are the Arthurian stories 
referred to asa ‘‘cycle’’? (d) What other cycle can you 
name in English literature ? 


‘Describe in a few words the significance in the development 


of English literature of each of the following: (a}Caxton ; 
(b) Skelton; (c) Surrey; (d) King James I of Scotland ; 
(e) Ascham; (f) Sir Philip Sidney; (g) John Lyly; 
(h) Udall; (i) Cynewulf; (k) Sir Thomas More. 


(a) Define, with examples, a miracle play ; a morality play ; 
a chronicle play ; an historical play. | 

(b) Describe fully the Second Shepherds’ play. 

(c) Describe fully Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 

(d) What is meant by the Senecan influence on the English 
drama? - 

(e) Give approximately the dates of the period during 
which the drama developed from the liturgical play to the 
Shakespearean form. 


(A) Give the substance of Chaucer’s description of (a) the 
Prioresse; (b) the Monk; (c) the Wife of Bath; (d) the 
Clerk; (e) the Parson. 

(B). (a) In what work of Chaucer’s do these appear? 
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(b) What was the general plan of this work? (c) When 
was it produced ? 


6. “Date approximately and describe in a general way the 
characteristics of (a) the Anglo-Saxon period; (b) the 
Anglo-Norman period; (c) the age of Chaucer; (d) the 
Renaissance ; (e) the Elizabethan period. 
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ENGLISH I. 
Composition. 





Saturday, January 25th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


Write an essay on one of the following subjects : 
The lesson to be learnt from the loss of the Titanic. 
Alberta’s need of Minerals. 
- The Poetry of Robert W. Service. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The War in the Balkans. 
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ENGLISH II. 


Saturday, January 25th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Describe (a) one poem of Dryden’s; (b) one prose work of 
Dryden’s ; (c) What are Dryden’s most striking character- 
istics as an author ? (d) In what ways is he typical of the 
period to which he belongs ? 


(a) Describe Swift’s ‘“Modest Proposal’’?; the poem on 
the Death of Dr. Swift. 

(b) Base on these two selections a discussion of Swift’s 
style and method. 


(a) What do you understand by the terms “‘ wit,’’ ‘‘satire,”’ 
‘ irony,’’ and © ridicule ’’? 

(b) Swift, Addison, and Pope are all described as satirists ; 
what resemblances and what points of difference do you see 
in these three authors ? 

(c) Describe Addison’s essay on ‘‘ The Head-Dress.’’ How 
is this essay typical of his method? 


Identify the following selections from Pope, and comment 
as fully as you can on the poems from which the selections 
are taken : 


(a) ‘‘ Of systems possible, if ’tis confessed 
That wisdom infinite must form the best * * * * 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all.’’ 


(b) ‘Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.’’ 

(c) “‘ Ah! Friend! to dazzle let the vain design : 
To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine.’’ 


(d) “ With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blameless wife, Hetion’s wealthy heir.’’ 
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(e) “‘ But when t’ examine every part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same, 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design ; 
And rules as strict his laboured work confine, 
As if the Stagirite o’erlooked each line. 


(What author is referred to in the first line of (e)? In the last ?) 


a: 


Eighteenth Century Fiction. 

(a) Describe the episode of Captain Shandy and the Widow 
Wadman. Comment on the novel in which this episode 
occurs. (b) Describe the interview of Clarissa with her 


_ mother in regard to Mr. Solmes. Comment on the novel 


from which this selection is taken, noting briefly (1) the cir- 
cumstances under which it was composed; (2) its literary 
antecedents; (3) its significance in the history of fiction. 
(c) Sum up the general point of view of Fielding in regard 
to the art of fiction, as expressed in the introductory 
chapters of Tom Jones, selected for your reading. Contrast 


Fielding’s point of view with Richardson’s. What is the 


nature of Fielding’s influence on the development of 
English fiction ? 


Le 
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ENGLISH II. 


Composition. 





Saturday, January 25th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


~ 


Write a short essay on one of the following subjects : 
(a) The Natural Resources of Western Canada. 
(b) The Naval Policy of the Canadian Government. 


(c) ‘‘ The difference between genuine poetry and the poetry 
of Dryden, Pope and all their School, is-briefly this : their 
poetry is conceived and composed in their wits, genuine 
poetry is conceived and composed in the soul.’’ 


_(M. ARNOLD). 
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ENGLISH IH. 





Saturday, January 25th. Morning, 9.30 .to 12.30. 


Give a summary of Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads, and comment on its significance in the history of 
English poetry. 


Describe the general plan of Wordsworth’s Prelude, and 


discuss particularly not less than three significant passages 


from that poem. 


Comment on the following poems of Wordsworth’s, noting 
in each case (1) the metrical form; (2) the subject matter : 
(3) the significance of the poem in Wordsworth’s purpose 
and art; (a) The Idiot Boy; (b) Ode to Duty; (c)‘‘A 
slumber did my spirit seal’’; (d) On the Sonnet ; and Scorn 
not the Sonnet: (e) Westminster Bridge: (f) Tintern 


~ Abbey. 


Compare Byron’s Cain and Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, . 
and discuss the mood which. these two poems express. 


Suggest certain points of contrast in the attitude of (a) 
Wordsworth, (b) Byron, (c) Shelley, toward human nature. 


Describe the general plan and note one or two significant or 
striking passages in Byron’s Childe Harold and Don Juan. 


Compare and contrast Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale. 
Shelley’s Ode toa Skylark, and Shelley’s The Woodman 
and the Nightingale. Base on these poems a comment on 
the points of contrast between Keats’ art and Shelley’s. 


Name the author of, and briefly describe each of the follow- 
ing poems: (a) Kubla Khan; (b) Ozymandias; (c) Lines on 
the Mermaid Tavern; (d) Adonais; (e) The Eve of St. 
Agnes; (f) La Belle Dame sans Merci; (g) Laodamia; (h) 
Hyperion ; (i) Expostulation and Reply. 
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LATIN f. 


Authors and Sight Translation. 


Wednesday, January 22nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


1. (a) Translate carefully into English:— 

Sed ne cui vestrum mirum esse videatur me in quaestione 
legitima et in iudicio-publico, cum res agatur apud praetorem 
populi Romani, lectissimum virum, et apud severissimos iudices, 
tanto conventu hominum ac frequentia hoc uti genere dicendi, 
quod non modo a consuetudine iudiciorum, verum etiam a for- 
ensi sermone abhorreat, quaeso a vobis, ut in hac causa mihi 
detis hanc veniam, accommodatam huic reo, vobis, quem ad 
modum spero, non molestam, ut me pro summo poeta atque 
eruditissimo homine dicentem, hoc concursu hominum littera- 
tissimorum, hac vestra humanitate, hoc denique praetore exer- 
cente iudicium, patiamini de studiis humanitatis ac litterarum 
paulo loqui liberius et in eius modi persona, quae propter otium 
ac studium minime in iudiclis periculisque tractata est, uti 
prope novo. quodam et inusitato genere dicendi. 


(b)~ What was the name of the praetor (line 3) in this 
instance?.... 

(c).,.\‘Novo,quodaim et inusitato genere dicendi 

Explain briefly with reference to the Speech for Archias. 

(d) What are the terms of the ‘‘Lex Plautia-Papiria’’. 

(Lex Silvani et Carbonis)? 


2. (a) . Translate carefully into English: -- 


y,)y 


Quid? quod salus sociorum summum in periculum ac dis- 
crimen vocatur, quo id tandem.animo..ferre. debetis? Regno 
est expulsus - Ariobarzanes. rex, . socius populi Romani atque 
amicus; imminent duo reges toti -Asiae non solum vobis inimic- 
issimi, sed etiam vestris sociis atque amicis; civitates autem 
omnes cuncta Asia atque Graecia vestrum auxilium exspectare 
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propter periculi magnitudinem coguntur; imperatorem:certum a 
vobis deposcere, cui praesertiin vos alium miseritis, neque 
audent neque id se facere sine summo periculo posse arbitrantur. 


(b) Who are the ‘‘duo reges’’? 


y 


(c) Who is ‘‘alium’’ (last line but one)? 


3. (a) ‘Translate carefully into English: 


Quae civitas umquam fuit antea—non dico Atheniensium, 
quae satis late quondam mare tenuisse dicitur, non Carthagi- 
niensium, qui permultum classe ac maritimis rebus valuerunt, 
non Rhodiorum, quorum usque ad nostram memoriam disciplina 
navalis et gloria remansit,—quae civitas unquam antea tam 
tenuis aut tam parvula insula fuit, quae non portus suos et 
agros et aliquam partem regionis atque orae maritimae per se 
ipsadefenderet? At hercule aliquot annos continuos ante legem 
Gabiniam ille populus Romanus, cuius usque ad nostram me- 
moriam nomen invictum in navalibus pugnis permanserit, magna 
ac multo maxima parte non modo utilitatis, sed dignitatis 
atque imperil caruit. 


(b) Write a short note on the activities of the pirates, noting 
the referencesin ‘‘portus suos,’’ ‘‘legem Gabiniam,’’ ‘‘utilita- 


”” 


tis. 


4. ‘Translate accurately at sight: 


Sed iam omnis fracta dissensio est armis, exstincta aequitate 
victoris: restat ut omnes unum velint, qui habent aliquid non 
sapientiae modo, sed etiam sanitatis. Nisi te, C. Caesar, salvo 
et in ista sententia, qua cum antea tum hodie maxime usus es, 
manente salvi esse non possumus. Qua re omnes te, qui haec 
salva esse volumus, et hortamur et obsecramus, ut vitae, ut 
saluti tuae consulas, omnesque tibi, ut pro aliis etiam loquar 
quod de me ipso sentio, quoniam subesse aliquid putas quod 
cavendum sit, non modo excubias et custodias, sed etiam 
laterum nostrorum oppositus et corporum pollicemur. 
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Vocabulary: 


Nisi te—salvo—manente. ‘Translate: Unless you tfinite 
verb. 

haec: the present conditions. 

Subesse: to be under, to be in the background. 

Oppositus (plural): protection, shield. 
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LATIN I. 


Prose. 


Wednesday, January 22nd. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 
1. ‘Translate into Latin: 


_ Archias the poet, was born at Antioch of illustrious parents. 
In the year 652 from the founding of the city he came to Rome. 
Here he was immediately taken up by the house of Lucullus 
and this was a tribute to his literary ability and his character 
as well. Although he had lived in Rome for many years, a cer- 
tain man named Gratius accused Archias on the ground that 
he was not by right a citizen. Cicero, the orator, delivered an 
oration on his behalf before (apud) the praetor, Q. Cicero, in 
which he set a high value on literature, (say: estimated literature 
at-a-high-value ). 


Vocabulary: 
Antioch: Antiochia—ae. 
"4° 652 from the founding of the city: DCLII ab urbe condita 

(102 B.C.), or Mario et Catulo consulibus. 

literary ability: ingenium ac litterae (hendiadys) or facul- 
tas litterarum. 

literature: litterae—arum. 

on the ground that: quod-+subjunctive. 


2. ‘Translate into Latin: 
a. Mithridates, a king of wide military experience, (say, 
very experienced in wars) surrounded Lucullus with a 

large army. 


b. The superhuman (divinus) and incredible courage of 
one-man has finished the maritime war in sixty days. 
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The city of Rome was full of sorrow and this was not 
(say, which was .not) characteristic of the Roman 
people. 


I have forgotten his name but I can not forget his face 
(facies): I shudder-at the memory. 


Who of us does not consider Pompeius a man of the | 
greatest self-control (temperantia) and integrity (pro- 
bitas)? 

The situation (situs,-us) wasof great advantage to Cae- 


sar for offensive operations. 


Every loyal citizen ought to obey (use gerund) the 
laws of his own state at the risk of his neck (caput). 


Upon his arrival Cinna distributed money to the poor; 
but it would have been better (say: it was better) if he 
had given them corn (annona-ae). 
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LATIN. II. 


Authors. 


Wednesday, January 22nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


I. ‘Translate: xxi.,ch. xu. §9. 


“Effigies immo, umbrae hominum_ fame, frigore, inluvie 
squalore enecti, contusi ac debilitati inter saxa rupesque; ad hoc 
praeusti artus, nive rigentes nervi, membratorrida gelu, quassata 
fractaque arma, claudi ac debiles equi: cum hoc equite, cum. 
hoc pedite pugnaturi estis; reliquias extremas hostis, non hostem. 
habetis; ac nihil magis vereor, quam ne, cum vos pugnaveritis,. 
Alpes vicisse Hannibalem videantur. Sed ita forsitan decuit, 
cum foederum ruptore. duce ac. populo deos ipsos sine ulla 
humana ope committere ac profligare bellum, nos, qui secundum . 
deos violati sumuts, commissum ac profligatum conficere.’’ 


What light does this.speech, attributed to Scipio,, throw.on 
the merits and weaknesses of the Roman character? 


2. Translate: xxi..ch. xiii §1. 


Consulum designatorum alter Flaminius, cui eae legiones, 
quae Placentiae hibernabant, sorte evenerant, edictum et litteras 
ad consulem misit, ut is exercitus idibus Martiis Arimini adesset _ 
in castris. Hic in provincia consulatum inire consilium erat 
memori veterum certaminum.cum. patribus, quae.tribunus. plebis 
et quae postea consul prius.de consulatu, qui abrogabatur,; dein 
de triumpho habuerat; .invisus. etiam. patribus erat ob novam.. 
legem, quam Q. Claudius tribunus plebis adversus -senatum,. . 
atque uno patrum adiuvante C. Flaminio tulerat; ne quis.senator 
cuive senator pater fuisset maritimam navem, quae plus-.quam 
trecentarum amphorarum esset, haberet.--Id .satis. habitum , ad .; 
fructus ex agris vectandos;, quaestus omnis. patribus indecorus... 
visus. Res per summam contentionem .acta invidiam. apud .no-...; 
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bilitatem suasori legis Flaminio, favorem apud plebem alterum- 
que inde consulatum peperit. Ob haec ratus auspiciis ementien- 
dis Latinarumque feriarum mora et consularibus aliis impedi- - 
mentis retenturos se in urbe, simulato itinere privatus clam in 
provinciam abiit. fe 


Discuss Livy’s treatment of ‘‘novi homines’’ and the ques- 
tion of his political sympathies. 


3. Translate: xxii, ch. iv, §1. 


Hannibal quod agri est inter Cortonam Trasumennumque 
lacum omni clade belli pervastat, quo magis iram hosti ad vin- 
-dicandas sociorum iniurias acuat. Et jam pervenerat ad loca 
nata insidiis, ubi maxime imontes Cortonenses ‘Trasumennus 
subit. Via tantum interest perangusta, velut ad id ipsum de 
industria relicto spatio; deinde paulo latior patescit campus; 
inde colles adsurgunt. Ibi castra in aperto locat, ubi ipse cum 
Afris modo Hispanisque consideret, Baliares ceteramique levem 
armaturam post montis circumducit; equites ad ipsas fauces 
saltus tumulis apte tegentibus locat, ut, ubi intrassent Romani, 
obiecto equitatu clausa omnia lacu ac montibus essent. 

Write a brief estimate of Hannibal’s powers as a leader of 
men and a strategist. 


4. (a) What would you describe as Livy’s chief merits and 
defects as a historian. 
(b) What were the ultimate economic effects on Rome 
and Italy of Hannibal’s long sojourn in Italy. 


5. Translate at sight: xxiii, ch. xxxili, §1-5. 


In hance dimicationem duorum opulentissimorum in terris 
populorum omnes reges gentesque aniimos intenderant, inter 
quos Philippus, Macedqnorum rex, eo magis, quod propior 
Italiae ac mari tantum Ionio discretus erat. Is ubi primum 
fama accepit Hannibalem Alpis transgressum, ut bello inter 
Romanum Poenumque orto laetatus erat, ita, utrius populi mal- 
let victoriam esse, incertis adhuc viribus fluctuatus animo fuerat. 
Postquam tertia jam pugna victoria cui Poenis erat ad fortunam 
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inclinavit legatosque ad Hannibalem misit ; qui vitantes portus 
Brundisinum Tarentinumque, quia custodiis navium Romanarum 
tenebantur, ad Laciniae Junonis templum in terram egressi sunt : 
Inde per Apuliam petentes Capuam media in praesidia Romana 
inlati sunt deductique ad Valerium Laevinum praetorem circa 
Luceriam castra habentem. 
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ALUN 


Grammar and Composition. 


Wednesday, January 22nd. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 


o) 


1. Of what three different words is the word ‘‘canis’’ a form? 
Distinguish between: Decoris & Decoris. 

Condii & Condidi. 

Aestatis & Aetatis. 

Littera & Litterae. 

Vere & Vero. 


Sedes & Sedes. 


2. Distinguish between: olim and semel, 
umquam (ever) & semper ‘ever) 
quisquam & ullus 
ambo & uterque 
non modo & modo non. 


3. . Translate: (1) I must obey my parents. 
(2; ‘The camp must be held. 
(in three different ways) (3) Envoys came to sue for peace. 


4. ‘Translate into Latin:— 


As soon as the Gauls had departed, Cicero sent a messsen- 
ger to inform Caesar that the enemy were preparing to attack 
him (Caesar). When the letter arrived, Caesar announced the 
tidings to his men and roused their courage for fighting. ‘Then 
the next day, advancing about four miles, he saw across a 
large valley a great multitude of the enemy. It was a matter of 
great danger to contend with such a large force on unfavorable 
ground, and moreover Caesar knew that Cicero was relieved of 
the siege. And so he halted and fortified a camp- in the most 
favorable place possible. At early dawn the enemy’s cavalry 
approached and attempted to bring about an engagement: but 
Caesar’s soldiers by withdrawing purposely towards their camp 
allured the enemy into an unfavorable position. 
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BA VIN ITT, 
Cicero: 7usculan Disputations I, II, V. 





Friday, January 31st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


1. ‘Translate freely into English 

Quae quidem cogitans soleo saepe mirari non nullorum in- 
solentiam philosophorum, qui naturae cognitionem admirantur 
elisque inventori et principi gratias exultantes agunt eumque 
venerantur ut deum; liberatos enim se per eum dicunt gravissi- 
mis dominis, terrore sempiterno et diurno ac nocturno metu. 
Quo terrore? quo metu? quae est anus tam delira quae timeat 
ista quae vos videlicet, si physica non didicissetis, timeretis, 
‘“ Acherunsia templa alta Orci, pallida leto, nubila tenebris 
loca’’? Non pudet philosophum in eo gloriari quod haec non 
timeat et quod falsa esse cognoverit ? E quo intellegi potest 
quam acuti natura sint, quoniam haec sine doctrina credituri 
fuerunt. Praeclarum autem nescio quid adepti sunt quod didi- 
cerunt se cum tempus mortis venisset, totos esse perituros ! 
Quod ut ita sit,—nihil enim pugno,—quid habet ista res aut 
laetabile aut gloriosum? Nec tamen mihi -sane quicquam 
occutrit cur non Pythagorae sit et Platonis vera sententia. Ut 
enim rationem nullam Plato adferret,—vide quid homini tribuam, 
—— ipsa auctoritate me frangeret; tot autem rationes attulit ut 
velle ceteris, sibi certe persuasisse videatur. (I, 48, 49). 


(a) What school of philosophy is Cicero here attacking? 
Outline his attitude towards that school. Account for the 
generally contemptuous tone of the other post-Socratic philoso- 
phies towards Epictrreanism. 


2. Translate > 

Illud et melius et verius, omnia quae natura aspernetur in 
malis esse, quae adsciscat, in bonis. Hoc posito et verborum 
concertatione sublata, tantum tamen excellet illud quod recte 
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amplexantur isti,.-quod honestum, quod rectum, quod decorum 
appellamus, quod idem interdum virtutis nomine amplectimur,— 
ut omnia praeterea quae bona corporis et fortunae putantur, 
perexigua et minuta videantur, nec malum ullum, ne siin unum 
locum quidem conlata omnia sint, cum turpitudinis malo com- 
paranda. Quare si, ut initio concessisti, turpitudo peius est 
quam dolor, nihil est plane dolor. Nam dum tibi turpe nec dig- 
num viro videbitur gemere, eiulare, lamentari, frangi, debilitari 
dolore, dum honestas, dum dignitas, dum decus aderit, tuque in 
ea intuens te continebis, cedet profecto virtuti dolor et animi 
inductione languescet. (II 30 part—part 31). 


(a) Verborum concertatione.—Between what schools. 


(b) Bona corporis et fortunae.—Name and briefly outline 
the system of philosophy to which reference is here made. 


(c) What is Cicero’s system of Philosophy? Indicate in- 
consistencies in its emphasis from time to time by reference to 
the Tusculans. 


3. Translate : 


Socrates, in pompa cum magna vis auri argentique ferretur, 
‘“Quam multa non desidero!’’ inquit. Xenocrates, cum legati 
ab Alexandro quinquaginta ei talenta attulissent, quae erat 
pecunia temporibus illis, Athenis praesertim, maxuma, abduxit 
legatos ad cenam in Academiam ; iis apposuit tantum quod satis 
esset, nullo apparatu. Cum postridie rogarent eum cui numerari 
iuberet, ‘‘Quid? vos hesterna,’’ inquit, ‘‘cenula non _ in- 
tellexistis me pecunia non egere ?’’ Quos cum tristiores vidisset, 
triginta minas accepit, ne aspernari regis liberalitatem videretur. 
At vero Diogenes liberius, ut Cynicus, Alexandro roganti ut 
diceret si quid opus esset, ‘‘ Nunc quidem paululum,’’ inquit ‘‘a 
sole.’’ Offecerat videlicet apricanti. Et hic quidem disputare 
solebat quanto regem Persarum vita fortunaque superaret; sibi 
nihil deesse, illi nihil satis umquam fore; se eius voluptates non 
desiderare, quibus numquam satiari ille posset ; suas eum conse- 
qui nullo modo posse. (V, 91-92). 
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(a) Diogenes Cynicus.—With which of the major post- 
Socratic philosophies may Cynicism be most closely identified ? 
What particular phase in that system did Cynicism exaggerate? 


4. (a) Why was the Roman character an uncongenial soil 
for speculative philosophy ? What was the side of Stoicism 
which appealed to the Romans and made Stoicism the real 
Roman philosophy, so far as one existed ? 


(b) Compare the aim of the post-Socratic with that of the 
pre-Socratic philosophies. 


5. ‘Translate at sight: 


Cyrenaicorum restat sententia, qui tum aegritudinem cen- 
sent exsistere, si necopinato quid evenerit. Est id quidem 
magnum, ut supra dixi; etiam Chrysippo ita videri scio, quod 
provisum ante non sit, id ferire vehementius: sed non sunt in 
hoc omnia, quamquam hostium repens adventus magis aliquanto 
conturbat quam exspectatus, et maris subita tempestas quam 
ante provisa terret navigantis vehementius, et eius modi sunt 
pleraque. Sed cum diligenter necopinatorum naturam consideres, 
nihil aliud reperias nisi omnia subita videri maiora, et quidem 
ob duas causas : primum quod quanta sint quae accidunt, con- 
siderandi spatium non datur, deinde, cum videtur praecaveri 
potuisse si provisum esset, quasi culpa contractum malum aegri- 
tudinem acriorem facit. Quod ita esse dies, declarat; quae 
procedens ita mitigat ut, iisdem malis manentibus, non modo 
leniatur aegritudo sed in plerisque tollatur. (III 52-53). 
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GREEK I; 


Authors. 


Wednesday, January 29th. Morning, 9.30. to 127008 


1. Give a brief synopsis of ezther the speech against Theom- 
nestus or that against Pancleon. 


2. Translate: Theomn. 68-76. 

"Er. tolvey oxefaobe @ dvdpes dixacrai: ovtocl yap por doKel v0 
pabvpias Kal paraxias ovd «is "Apeov méyov dvaPeByxévar, mavTes yap 
érlatacbe Ott év exeivw TW Xwpiw, Otay Tas Tod Povov dikas diKalwyvTa, od 
dua TovTov TOU dvdpatos Tas Siwpuocias ovodyTar, dAAG dv ovTEp éeyw 
Kakas akyKoa 6 pev yap dudKwy os ExTeve SidpvuTa, 6 OE hevywv ws ook 
EKTELVED 


Explain constructions of words underlined. 


Parse oKxewacbe : 


~\ = yA - a 

3. -:/Translate: /Lheomne 1615173: 

3 / NP 4 \ \ 2 f. x > aN , : 

dvapynocOyte S& bTt meyaAnv Kai KaAnY éxe'vnv dwpsdv ata deduKarTe 
2y ff tis ovx av eAenoee Atovicroy, TowavTyn pev TuUmops Tre ) 
év 4 TIS OUK av } , n UPOpL TEPLTETTWKOTA. , 
» X + 2 “~ 5 , bes f 3 / be 3 \ A 
dv8pa de dpistov €v Tots KwWOvVoIs ‘yeyevnmEvoV, amLovTa d€ amo Tov 

‘e LA / ] / 4 / 
Sixacrnpiov Néyovra dre dvoTUXETTATHY EKElvnV einMEV OTpATEiav €oTp4rev- 
, Y a \ \ ¢ la) > ‘4 e be SAL Nee ce \ a 

pévor, ev  TOAAOL pev NuwY drelavoy, ol d€ OWTAYTEs TA OTAG VITO THY 


1 do bevd tuptov €adwKacr KpelTTrov d€ AY avTW TOT. a 
droBarovtwv WevdouapTup , Kpetrrov NV avT® TOTE aTo- 





A ” Chee: , x ay , o ‘ \ s > 7 iz , 
davety oixad’ éXOovre 7 TowavTy TVX Xp|TVaL; py Tov dxovoavTa O<ouvyo- 
lal x / 2 a 8’ ¢ i ‘ \ / \ \ 
TOV KaK@s TA TpoonKovTa €AEciTE, MY vBpCovte Te Kai A€yovTt Tapa TOUS 
YOMOUS TVYYVO"NV EXETE, 
Explain construction of words underlined. 
Parse EAAWKACL, 


4. ‘Translate: Pancleon 44-54. 
f A le ie nm » 
"EGov ody eis TOV TUPOV TatTH TH NUEpa EervvOavounv aiTay, El TLVE 
- Vd 
yeyvooKovev IlayxAéwva modityy oderepor, Kal ob bev GAXAOL ovK ehacav 
/ ~ e / 5S oY an \ = > \ 5 5 ied 4 . 
yryvwoke,  €LS dé Tus elev OTL TOV pev TorTOY Oddevi Eidein Too TOV TO 
lol / 7 ( lal > n > , 
Svoua, Sodrov pévror epy <avtod ageorra civar Maykrcwva, tyv Te 


\ \ t a ® A se 
HAciav éywv THY TovTOV Kal THY TEXVNV nN OUTOS ypHTaL, Ta’T ody ws 
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nn ry A lal f 
GAnOy €or, Tov Te EVOvKpitov, ov TpOTov Hpounv, Kal THv ddAXwv TAaravewv 
dcos tpoonAOov, Kal Tov Os ey Seard yrou él L ef 

s mpoonrov, kai Tov Os ey Seororys TovTov evar, pdpTupas Tapéopan, 


Explain constructions underlined. 


5. Translate at sight: 
(a) wxpdrys 6 2wdpovicxov tov Biov ddrov dujyev év ’ABnvais, Kab? 
€ / 8 , > A —’ 68 A \ A > At A / > A 
nuéepav dureyouenos ey Tals @ ddots Kat Ty ayopa Tots BovAopevats adrod 
axovey, duedéyero 0° det wept Tov avOpwrivwy tpayuaTwV, Kal THY dper? 
. y p p paypdrov, Kal riv dperiyy 
» s 4 3 3 \ e / o-3 / ) \ 3QXN A > 5» 
edn elvar copiay: od yap éxdvta y’ovdéva aiaxpov ovdéy Tovety, GAN’ dkovra 
7 8 dpabiay, 
(bh)  Tptov ody dvTw @v TOALTEL@Y, jwovapxias Kal 6r f i 
‘b) tpi oby ovTwv yevav 7 , Movapxias Kal ddvyapyxias Kal 
8 s x / > € TL / \ 5 oO > , y 
neoKpatias, THY mpwoTnv eixov oi Ilépcar, Kat dovAor évouigovtro mavres 
A eS ie X CoN y 2 / 9 X\ \ , , 
mAyv évds: TovTw dé, Evi ovTL, dmavTes éreiDovTo: ovTw é Kal péeya Svvarat 


6 tv Iepoav BactXevs: 
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GREEK JI. 


Grammar and Composition. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 


Give the first person singular of the perfect active and 1st 
aorist passive of:—7eOw, ypddw, aipew, Bédro, dSidwm, 


Write out in full the present indicative of pnp, 
““ “the 2nd aorist subjunctive active of tinue, 
the aorist optative active of d&w, 


C6 ee a6 6 


Give the comparative and superlative of: 
dvotuxys, dAtyos, dvs, pa‘ dios, 


Translate into Greek: 
(a) After making this announcement he departed. 
(b) I came to see how affairs are progressing. 
(c) He said that he was not wise but that God alone 
was wise. 
(d) I know that I am just and that this man is unjust. 
(e) If he had seen these things, he would not have said 
what he did. 
(f{) If I knew the real state of affairs, I would tell the 
citizens at once. 
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GREEK TI. © 
Authors. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 
1. Translate: 
Sd bs! ¢ , Le eX A 2. % 8 , > A » 
éxel yap ovTwoi- viv éyw mpOTov ert duxacrypiov avaBEeBynKa, ery 
yeyovus mAciw éBdouyjKovta: adrexvds ody E€vws exw THs evOdde AcEews, 
7 > + > a » / Co , + / 8 id » 
womep ovv av, ci TH dvTu E€vos ETVyxavov wy, EvveyvyvdoKere SyTov ay j0L, 
ei ev éxeivn TH Pwvyn TE Kal TW TpOTw Edeyov, év olowEp ETEOPayyNV, Kal 
dy Kal vdv ToUTO buoy déopat S!kavov, ws ye wor Sox, Tov pév TPdTOV TIS 
NEE 24 ” \ \ ig + be B x Wg x + ‘e EY SERS be aA 
eLews €dv—iows pev yao xe'pwv, tows b€ BeATiwy ay ein -, aiTo d€ TovTO 
okorely Kal TOUTW TOV VOdv mpocéxe, ei Oikata Aéyw 7) wy? SiKaTTOD peV 
yap aitn apety, pytopos dé TaAnOn réEyeLy, 


f 


(a’ Assuming ‘the Apology’’ to be Socrates’ actual words, 


’ discuss his contention that he is not an orator. 


4b) Iexplain constructions underlined. 


2. ‘Translate: 
\ X x e an f / / WA 2 \ € \ 
Ilepi ev ovv dv of rp@rot pov Katyyopo. Katyyopovy aitn éeativ ikavy 
amovoyia mpos tyas: mpos b€ Meédyrtov tov ayabov Te Kal pirdroduw, ws 
a A se 
pynot, Kal TOs VaTEpOUS pETA TATA TELpaTopa arodoyecbo, adbis yap 
5 / ov Leas ve ” / r / > \ Us 
nH, WoTEp ETEpwY TO’TWY OVTwV KaTnyOpwv, AdBwpey ad THY TOUTwY 
avTwpoo-av, éxe 2 ws Ode: Ywxparn pyotv adikeiv .rovs Te véovs duapOei- 
\ ‘\ a if / fA > / - IX / tA 
povta Kat Geovs ods 7 7oAus vopmiler od vouilovta, érepa de Sauwovia KaLva, 
\ XN \ » lal / > / NX A > Pg a 4 
TO pev Oy eyKAnpa Towrtrov éoti: Tovrov b€ Tod éyKAHpaTOS ev EKaTTOV 
eLerdowpev, pynoi yap o) Tors véous adixely pe SuaPOelpovta, eyw d¢ 
ye, © dvdpes ’AOnvain, adicetyv dye MéAnrov, dt. orovdy xaprevtilerau, 
padios eis ayava Kabiotas avOpwrovs, rept mpaypatwv mpoomo.ovpevos 
/ \ , e a3Qr 4 / > , e \ le) 
orovoalev Kal kydecOu, dv ovdev ToiTw TwToTE eueAnoey, as Se TodTO 


oUTws exe, Teipavopar Kai bpty emidetéac, 
a! Discuss Socrates’ estimate of the influence of his three 
accusers on public opinion. » 


b What would be the Athenian feeling at the time as to 
the heinousness of observing ‘‘other strange Gods’’? 
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ryn - 
3.9 Lransiate: 
A > QS’ A s 
ToLodTos ovv GAXOs ov fad'ws tiv yevnoerar, @ dvdpes, GAN’ edy euot 
‘6 6 b jp bé rites a PN # ) PETS oN > 06 oY e i 
relOnobe, heicecOé pov: tyeis 8’ tows Tax’ dv dyOopevor, woTEp of VuOTA- 
2 , , 4 i a 4 € if nv 3 
fovres éyerpdpevor, Kpovoayres av pe, aeBouevor “Avitw, padiws ay aro- 
S: A 
kteivaite, lta TOV Aowrov Biov Kabevdovres SiaTeAoITE dv, Ei py TVA GAXoOV 
e g N eer. > , is 50 e lal yy o’ SSN / A A 
5 Oeds tpiv érurépperey Kyddpevos tov, dru 8 éyw tvyxdvw dy TowdTos , 
A A LUN A , 
olos bd Oeod tH wore deddcGar, évOévde av Katavojoatte: od yap avOpu- 
vw € TO €ue TO évy €uavTov aravTwy nueAnKéva L avéyeoO 
mivw €OuKE TO Ep vy pev éu a. Vv npeAnKEevae Kal avexer Oar 
aA OP ak, > 0 A » & ) N 3 Cua: , 27 
TOV oikelwy dpeXouu“evwy TocatTa Hon Eryn, TO O€ tpmerEpov mpaTTeL deéi, 


n adeAbov tpeaBurepov, meiovta 


idia éxadoTw mpoolovTa wWoTEp TaTépa 
€xipercio Oar aperiys 

a Explain construction of words underlined. 

ib) What do you gather from this speech with regard to 
Socrates’ conception of citizenship? Illustrate also from the 


“Critos? 


4. Translate: - 
*Ap’ ovv dv pe oiler be Toodde Eryn SiayevéoOar, ei Expatrov Ta Syydow 
L apa igiws avdpos ayabod éBonfovv Trois duxalois Kai, @ , 
Kal mpattwv afiws avdpos ay n S iS Kat, woTEp xpn, 
A , a Aa eee, a 
TOUTO TEpl TAEioTOU EroLovpnV; TOAAOD ye del, & dvdpes ’AOPnvaior- ovde yap 
av dAXos dvOpdrwv obdeis, GAN’ €yw dia TavTds Tod Biov Sypooia te, el 
‘ m” lol a ‘ iol € + ON t > \ , 
mov Tt émpaga, ToLodvtos havovtpar, Kai idta 6 av’Tds ovTOs, ovdevi mwwroTeE 
4 Doe \ \ bu 4 ¥ ¥ 4 vO 4 a € 
Evyxwpyjoas ovdéy rapa TO dtkaov, obTe GAXw ovTE TOVTwY OdEVi, Os Ot 


diaBdrrAovtes ue hac éuovs pabytas civac, 


5. (a’ ‘‘He never preached: he only discussed.’’ Write a 
brief note on the reasons for and against identifying Socra- 
tes with the Sophists. 

(b) ‘‘He was not condemned unjustly: and that is the in- 
tensity of the tragedy.’’ Comment on this view. 


6. Write briefly on any three of the following SaBe 

(a) The Divine Sign. 

(b) ‘The story of the Delphic oracle & the inferences to be 
drawn from it. 

(c) The life of Socrates. 

(d) The style and diction of the Apology. 

(e) ‘‘Socrates is unique among philosophers, because he 
lived his philosophy. 
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GREEK II. 


Composition. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 


1. Translate at sight: 
GAN’ &. dardve woxpares, Ere Kat viv €not wiPod Kal owOyTe ds enor, 
2X \ > 6. / > ‘4 Lae ae > ss \ \ a > aA. 6 
éav od adroldavys, ov pia ovpdopa, éotiv, GAAG xwpis pev TOD éorepnabat 
, > , @ 2 \ 2Q7 , er 2 NON \ ~ 
TowovTov émiTydeiov oloy éyw ovdéva uy ore eipHow, éri OE Kal moAXols 
ddfw, ot enue cal o€ py cadpds icacw, ws olos 7’ ovioe cdleyv ci YOeXov 
dvadioxev xpnyata, dueAnoat kairor Tis av aicxiwv én tavrns ddga 7 Soxetv 
, ‘ , A 6 ? > . , e ~ @ 
xpypata wept mAclovos rroveioOar 7 pidrovs; ov yap weicovrat ot roAXOl os 
x wo N > 2Q/ > , 2 , Cs 4 
ov airds ov« eOeAnoas amrevar évOevde Yudv tpoOvpoupévoy, 


2. Translate into Greek: 


~When Socrates had finished speaking, for a considerable 
time there was silence: he himself and most of us appeared to 
be meditating on what had been said: only Cebes and -Simmias 
spoke a few words to one another. And Socrates, observing 
this, asked them what they thought of the argument and whether 
any thing was lacking? ‘‘For’’, said he, “‘much might yet be 
said against my views, if any one were disposed to examine the 
matter thoroughly. Tell us then if you find anything amiss.’’ 
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GREEK III. re 
Herodotus, Book II. 





Thursday, January 23rd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


1. Translate freely into English :— 
Ch. 43 last sentence—to end of Ch. 44. 


(a) Explain briefly the theory which Herodotus jis here en- 
deavouring to work out. 


(b) How does this passage illustrate the general effect pro- 
duced upon Herodotus by contact with the enti tts of 
Egyptian civilization ? 


2. Translate :— 

Ch. 68 entire. 

(a) Can we be at all certain that Herodotus is in such in- 
stances as the present, speaking from actual observation? If 
not, upon what may he be relying? Quote particular instances. 


3. ’Translate :— 
Ch. 120 entire. 


(a) Comment upon this passage as illustrative of the rising 
spirit of rationalism in the Hellenic world. 


(b) Estimate the position of Herodotus as an historian in 
relation to his times. 


4°56 lL ransiate: — 
Ch. 133 entire. 


(a) All the commentators agree that this story is essentially 
Greek in its point of view, not Egyptian. What is the point of 
view involved ? 


5. Translate into English at sight :— 
Book VII from beginning of 8a to beginning of 8b2. 
(Oxford Text) 
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FRENCH I.” 
Authors. 





Friday, January 24th. Morning 9.30 to 12.30. 
1 
(a) ‘Translate into English: 


En parlant ainsi, mon panégyriste s’assi/ vis-A-vis de moi. 
On lui apporta un couvert. I] se jeta d’abord sur 1’omelette 
avec tant d’avidité, qu’il semblait n’avoir mangé de trois jours. 
A l’air complaisant dont il s’y prenats, je vis bien qu’elle serait 
bientdt expédiée. J’en ordonnai une seconde, qui fut faite si 
promptement, qu’on nous la servit comme nous achevions de 
manger la premiére. Il y procédait pourtant d’une vitesse tou- 
jours égale, et trouvait moyen, sans perdre un coup de dent de 
me donner louanges sur louanges: ce qui me rendait fort content 
de ma petite personne; il dzvazt aussi fort souvent: tantét c’était 
a ma santé, et tant6ét 4 celle de mon pére et de ma mére, dont il 
ne Jouvait assez vanter le bonheur d’avoir un fils tel que moi. 
En méme temps il versait du vin dans mon verre, et m’excitait 
4 lui faire raison. Je ne répondais point mal aux santés qu’il 
me portait; ce qui avec ses flatteries, me mz¢. insensiblement de 
si belle humeur, que voyant notre seconde omelette a moitié 
mangée, je demandai 4 l’hdéte s’il n’avait pas de poisson a nous 
donner. 
(b) Write out in full the fut. indic. and pres. indic. of the 
verbs italicized. 
(c) Translate into French: 
1. Please sit down opposite us. 
2. You seem not to have eaten for a week. 
3. I have never drunk your health. 


(d) Relate concisely the whole episode of which the fore- 
going passage tells a part. 
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ge 

Translate into English: 

(a) Les noirs, le dos appuyé aux bordage du navire, et 
disposés sur deux lignes parelléles, laissaient entre leurs pieds 
tin espace vide, qui dans tous les autres négriers, ne sert qu’a la 
circulation. Ledoux imagina de placer dans cet intervalle d’au- 
tres négres, couchés perpendiculiérement aux premiers. Dela 
sorte son navire contenait une douzaine de négres de plus qu’un 
autre du méme tonnage. A la rigueur, on aurait pu en placer 
davantage; mais il faut avoir de l’humanité, et laisser 4 un négre 
alt moins cing pieds en longueur et deux en largeur pour s’ébat- 
tre, pendant une traversée de six semaines et plus: ’’Car, disait 
Ledoux a son arimateur pour justifier cette mesure libérale, les 
négres, aprés tout, sont des homines comme les blancs.’’ 


(b) How did Tamango happen to find himself on board 
the ‘‘Négrier.’’ 


Ill. 
(b) ‘Translate into English: 


‘Goth | 


C’est le 5 janvier dans la journée, que Paris vit pour la pre- 
miére fois les obus prussiens. 


Je crains, en contant la facon dont les Parisiens accueillirent 
ces facheux hétes d’étre accusé d’exagération et de pose. J’af- 
firme pourtant qu’ici je vais dire la vérité, comme j'ai essayé de 
le faire partout. Si étrange que paratsse ce récit, il est absolu- 
ment exact, je l’ai vu, et si quelqu’un en doutait, je le renver- 
rais a tous les journaux du temps, qui en font foi. Le bombar- 
dement, loin de répandre la terreur, n’excita dans toute la 
population qu’une curiosité vive. On y courut comme 4 un 
grand et singulier spectacle. De terreurs, de gémissements, de 
cris, pas l’ombre; ce fut au contraire une explosion de railleries, 
ou ce tour d’esprit particulier aux Parisiens qu’on appelle /a 
dlague fit merveille. jes gamins et les pauvre gens guettaient 
l’arrivée des obus; a peine avait-il éclaté qu’ils se jetaient sur les 
morceaux et les vendaient comme souvenirs du siége...,. II 
s’était établi une sorte de bourse, oti les éclats d’obus étaient 
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cétés suivant leur dimension ou l’étrangeté de leurs échancrures. 
Un morceau vendu chaud encore, valait cinquante centimes de 
plus. 


(b) paraisse.—Explain the mood. 


(c) ‘Translate into French: 


I am afraid you will be accused of exaggeration. 


(d) What was the effect of the bombardment on the city of 
Paris? 


IV. 
Translate into English: 
MICHEL ANGE. 


Que ton visage est triste et ton front amaigri, 
Sublime Michel-Ange, 6 vieux tailleur de pierre! 
Nulle larme jamais n’a mouillé ta paupiére: 
Comme Dante, on dirait que tu n’as jamais ri. 


Hélas! d’un lait trop fort la Muse t’a nourri, 
L’art fut ton seul amour et prit ta vie entiére, 
Soixante ans tu courus une triple carriére 
Sans reposer ton coeur sur un coeur attendri. 


Pauvre Buonarotte! ton seul bonheur au monde 
Fut d’imprimer au marbre une grandeur profonde, 
Et puissant comme Dieu, d’effrayer comme lui. 


Aussi, quand tu parvins a ta saison derniére, 

Vieux lion fatigué, sous ta blanche criniére, 

Tu mourus longuement plein de gloire et d’ennui. 
—Auguste Barbier. 


ae 
seers 
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ERENCH. 1: 


Composition, Grammar and Oral. 


Friday, January 24th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 
COMPOSITION. 


1.. “Translate into French : 

(a) Science is the search for truth. 

(b) He spends the winter in town and the summer in the 
country. 

(c) Do you know many of La Fontaine’s Fables ? 

(d) Mutual esteem is the first foundation of friendship. 

(e) Call at John’s this.afternoon, he would like to see you. 

(f) ‘They, too, have seen us, they and their cousin. 

(gz) Do not give it to them. 

(h) What you say is not true, he has enough to live on. 

(i) Here are two books, which one do you wish? ‘This one 
or that one? 


(j) If Summer has its pleasures, winter too has its (pleasures). 


2. Un étudiant francais vous a proposé d’échanger correspon- 
dance. Répondez a cette lettre en indiquant les princi- 
paux avantages que vous pourrez retirer de cet échange 


de correspondance, 
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FRENCH. II. 


Authors. 


Friday, January 24th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


ie 
(a) Translate into English: 


| Je ne laissais pas toutefois d’estimer les exercices auxquels 
on s’occupe dans les écoles. Je savais que les langues que 1’on 
y apprend sont nécessaires pour l’intelligence des livres anciens: 
que la gentillesse des fables réveille l’esprit; que les actions mé- 
morables des histoires le relévent, et qu’étant lues avec discrétion, 
elles aident a former le jugement; que la lecture de tous les bons 
livres est comme tine conversation avec les plus honnétes gens des 
siécles passés, qui en ont été les auteurs, et méme une conversa- 
tion étudiée en laquelle ils ne nous découvrent que les meilleures 
de leurs pensées. 


(b) From what work is this passage quoted? 
(c) Sketch the author’s education as described by himself. 
EL; 

(a) ‘Translate into English: 

La pitié est souvent un sentiment de nos propres maux dans 
les maux d’autrui, c’est une habile prévoyance des malheurs ot 
nous pouvons tomber. Nous donnons du secours aux autres 
pour les engager 4 nous en donner en de semblables occasions. 


et ces services que nous leur rendons sont, 4 proprement parler, 
des biens que nous nous faisons 4 nous-mémes par avance. 


‘b) Who is the author? 


(c’ How is the foregoing extract characteristic of his 
general. point of view? 


Loe, 
a8 
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Be. 

(a) ‘Translate into English: 

Pour la donner 4 |’ Eglise, il a fallu renverser tout un grand 
royaume. La grandeur de la maison d’ot elle est sortie n’était 
pour elle qu’un engagement plus étroit dans le schisme de ses 
ancétres, ptlisque tout ce qui les précéde, a remonter jusqu’aux 
premiers temps, est si pieux et si catholique. Mais si les lois 
de l’Etat s’opposent 4 son salut éternel, Dieu ébranlera tout 
Etat pour l’affranchir de ces lois. Il met les Ames a ce prix; 
il remue le ciel et la terre pour enfanter ses élus; et comme rien 
lui est cher que ces enfants de sa dilection éterneile, que ces 
membres inséparables de son Fils bien-aimé, rien ne lui cofite 
‘pourvu qu’il les sauve. 


(b) Who is referred to in this passoge and why did this 
personage specially interest Bossuet? 


(c) Comment on the theory of history involved in the 
above. 


IV 
(a) ‘[ranslate into English: 


Tout écrivain pour écrire nettement doit se mettre a la place 
de ses lecteurs, examiner son propre ouvrage comme quelque 
chose qui lui est nouveau, qu’il lit pour la premiére fois, ow il 
n’a nulle part, et que l’auteur aurait soumis a sa critique, et se 
persuader qu’on n’est pas entendu seulement 4 cause que l’on 
s’entend soi-méme, mais parce que l’on est en effet intelligible. 


(b) Outline LaBruyére’s career. 


(c) In what way does the foregoing passage throw light on 
the author’s attitude towards the ‘“‘Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes.’’ 


V. 


(a) Outline concisely the part played by Monsieur de 
Nemours in the action of La Princesse de Cleves. 


(b) Novel writing in France before Madame de Lafayette. 
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VI. 
(a) Translate into English: | 
Le Loup ET LA CIGOGNE. 


Les loups mangent gloutonnement 
Un loup étant donc de frairie 
Se pressa, dit-on, tellement 
Qu’il en pensa perdre la vie- 
Un os lui demeura bien en avant au -gosier. 
De bonheur pour ce loup, qui ne pouvait-crier, 
Prés de la passe une cigogne, 
Il lui fait signe; elle accourt. 
Voila l’opératrice aussitét en besogne. 
Elle retira l1’0s; puis pour un si bon tour, 
Elle demande son salaire. 
‘Votre salaire? dit le loup: 
Vous riez, ma bonne commére! 
Quoi? Ce n’est pas encore beaucoup 
D’avoir de mon gosier retiré votre cou? 
Allez, vous étes une ingrate: 
Ne tombez jamais sous ma patte. 


(b) Who is the author? 


(c) What opportunity had he for becoming acquainted 
with animals? 
Vil 
Sketch concisely Moliére’s career down to his return to Paris 
in 1658. 
ViEtT: 
Trans!ate into English: 


A Monsieur dela Mothe Le Vayer sur la mort de monsieur son fils. 


Aux larmes, Le Vayer, laisse tes yeux ouverts: 
Ton deuil est raisonnable, encor qu’il soit extréme; 
Et lorsque pour toujours on perd ce que tu perds, 
La Sagesse, crois-moi, peut pleurer elle-méme. 
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On se propose a tort cent préceptes divers, 

Pour vouloir d’un ceil sec voir mourir ce qu’on aime: 
L’effort en est barbare aux yeux de 1’ univers, 

Et cette brutalité plus que vertu supréme. 


On sait bien que les pleurs ne raméneront pas 
Ce cher fils que t’enléve un imprévu trépas; 
Mais la perte par la n’en est pas moins cruelle: 


Ses vertus de chacun le faisaient révérer, 

Il avait le coeur grand, l’esprit beau, 1’Ame belle, 

Et ce sont des sujets a toujours le pleurer. 
—Moliére. 
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FRENCH II. 


Composition, Grammar and Oral. 





Friday, January 24th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


1. ‘Translate into French: 
AN AMBIGUOUS COMPLIMENT. 


There was at Ferney a theatre where they performed the 
tragedies of Voltaire. The parts were played by the guests. 
Madame Denis, the niece of Voltaire, almost always took partin 
these performances. She had just played the part of Zaire, 
when a gentleman from the neighbourhood came up to her and 
complimented her very highly on her dramatic talent. 

‘‘In order to fill this rdle suitably, one ought at least to be 
young and pretty’’ said Madame Denis, with feigned modesty. 

‘“Ah, Madame,’’ answered the gentleman naively, you 
have certainly proved the contrary.’’ And he went off delighted 
with the compliment he imagined he had paid her. 


2 Un ETRANGE LOCATAIRE. 


Un peintre de la Renaissance revenant d’Italie, s’arréte a 
Grenoble. Il séjourne pendant plusieurs mois dans le meilleur 
hédtel de la ville mais est fort embarrassé, lorsque arrive le 
moment de payer, II fait secrétement enlever sa malle (trunk) 
et disparait aprés avoir peint ses bagages sur le mur. L’hdte- 
lier croyant avoir a faire 4 un homme riche n’est pas inquiet.... 
Cependant il visite la chambre du peintre. Les bagages sont 
ies t 7 Un mois, deux mois s’écoulent. Pas de peintre! Inquiet, 
l’aubergiste veut ouvrir la malle. Surprise! Fureur! les baga- 
ges ne sont qu’une peinture. Un voyageur entendant crier 
l’aubergiste reconnait la valeur dela peinture et lui conseille de 
la montrer pour de l’argent.... Conclusion. 
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FRENCH III. 
Authors. 


Friday, January 24th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


a 
La peinture est a la fois particuliére et générale. D’ot la 
popularité dont jouit encore le type de nos jours..... La piéce 


n’a rien perdu a la lecture, sinon a la scéue. Avec son dialogue 
net et vigoureux, son allure franche, ses procédés précis, son 
réalisme sincére, l’Apreté de la satire, cet esprit enfin, cinglant 
et vibrant, qui est ou se cache partout, elle conserve un carac- 
tére tel de modernité, qu’on la croirait faite d’ hier, :pour ne pas 
dire d’aujourd’hui. | 

—Henri Lion. 


Discuss the justice of each of the above statements in rela- 
tion to Lesage’s comedy 7urcaret. 


IT. 


Ce théditre [de Marivaux] est donc un théAtre essentielle- 
ment psychologique; il est comme le bréviaire des amours nais- 
sautes. Aussi est-ce tun théatre particuliérement féministe. 
Comme dans les tragédies de Racine, les femmes ont ici les pre- 

; s ae 
miers roles. —Henr1 Lion. 


Discuss, with references to specific scenes or passages of 
Le Jeu de l Amour ef du Hazard, the aptness of the foregoing 
statement. 


18 § i? 


Par suite on fit de Figaro une sorte de héros populaire, le 
porte-voix des revendications bourgeoises, et méme une des plus 
brillantes incarnations de l’esprit francais. On-exalta ses quali- 
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tés. On oublia ses défauts et ses vices. Sa vie passée entra 
dans l’ombre. On ne se souvint plus que de son courage habile, 
de sa raison spirituelle, et de sa mordante ironie. On lui em- 
prunta de ses mots pour le définir..... Ildevint, comme on l’a 
dit, le héros théatral de la Révolution. Henri Lion: 


Discuss, in relation to specific incidents of Le Barbier de 
Séville, the above estimate of the significance of the character 
of Figaro. 


EVE 


- (a) ‘The career of Voltaire down to his settlement in Swit- 
zerland. 


(b) Locate and comment on: 


1. Telle est des Musulmans la funeste prudence 
De leurs chrétiens captifs ils séduisent l’enfance: 
2. J'eusse été prés du Gange esclave des faux dieux, 


Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en ces lieux. 
L’ instruction fait tout. 


Généreux, bienfaisant, juste, plein de vertus, 
S’il était né chrétien, que serait-il de plus? 


G2 


NE 
(a) Describe concisely the works of Rousseau. 


(b) Discuss critically Rousseau’s essay: Le rétablissement 
des sciences et des arts a-t-il contribué & épurer les moeurs? 


VI. 
- Translate into English: 


LA MorT D’UN LION. 
Etant un vieux chasseur altéré du grand air 
Et du sang noir des boeufs il avait l’habitude 
De contempler de haut les plaines et la mer 
Et de rugir en paix, libre en sa solitude. 
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Aussi comme un damné qui rdde dans 1’enfer 
Pour l|’inepte plaisir de cette multitude 

Ii allait et venait dans sa cage de fer, 
Heurtant les deux cloisons avec sa téte rude. 


L/horrible sort enfin, ne devant plus changer, 
Ii cessa brusquement de boire et de manger; 
Et la mort emporta son 4me vagabonde. 


O coeur toujours en proie a la rébellion, 
Qui tournes, haletant, dans la cage du monde, 
Lache, que ne fais-tu comme a fait ce lion. 


—TLeconte de Lisle. 
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FRENCH III. 


Composition, Grammar and Oaal. 





Friday, January 24th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00 


1. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 


(a) Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un nom abstrait, un nom collec- 
tif? 


(b) Comment forme-t-on le pluriel des noms en a/, ou en 
ail? Citezles principales exceptions. 


(c) Comment s’accorde 1’ adjectif? 


(d) Comment forme-t-on le féminin des adjectifs terminés 
en év, gu, eur et leur. 


Amplifier: 
2: GUILLAUME TELL RECOUVRE SA LIBERTE. 

Le bailli Gessler, voulant transporter Guillaume Tell dans 
la citadelle de Ktisnach, s’embarque a Fluelen avec son prison- 
nier garotté et entouré de gardes. Ja barque glisse légére sur 
le lac des Quatre-Cantons, mais tout-A-coup s’éléve une effroya- 
‘ ble tempéte.... Le pilote déclare que Guillaume seul peut sau- 
ver Vembarcation. Délivré de ses liens, celui-ci manoeuvre 
habilement, saute sur un rocher a fleur d’eau, gagne le rivage 
et disparait dans le bois. 


Le méme jour, ala tombée de la nuit, Gessler suivait a 
cheval le chemin de Kiissnach, quand une fléche, lancée par 
Guillaume, lui traversa le coeur. 
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HONORS FRENCH. 
First Paper. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 
1. Moliére and Gassendi. 


2. Discuss Amphitryon with respect to: 
(a) The problem posed. 


(b) The use of language, metre, etc. 


3. ‘The controversy of which Z’/mpromptu de Versatlles.- 
was an episode. 


4. Moliére’s ‘* command’’ plays. 


1 


on 


10 


20 


25 


30 
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HONORS FRENCH. 
Second Paper. 


Friday, January 31st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 
(a) Translate into English : 


Co sent Rollanz de son tens n’i at plus. 
Devers Espaigne gist en un pui agut, 

A lune main si et son piz batut : 

‘Deus ! meie colpe vers les toes vertuz 
De mes pechiez, des granz et des menuz, 
Que jo ai fait des l’hore que nez fui 
Tresqu’a cest jorn que ci sui conseuz ! ’’ 
Son destre guant en at vers Deu tendut ; 
Angele del ciel i descendent a lui. 


Li cuens Rollanz se jut desoz un pin, 
Envers Espaigne en at tornet son vis, 

De plusors choses a remembrer li prist: 

De tantes terres come li ber conquist, 

De dolce France, des homes de son lign, 
De Charlemaigne, son seignor, quil nodrit. 
Ne poet muder n’en plort et ne sospirt, 
Mais lui medisme ne volt metre en oblit, 
Claimet sa colpe, si priet Deu mercit : 


‘‘Veire paterne, qui onques ne mentis, 
Saint Lazaron de mort resurrexis, 

Et Daniel des leons guaresis, 

Guaris de mei l’anme de toz perilz 
Por les pechiez que en ma vide fis!’’ 
Son destre guant a Deu en porofrit, 
Sainz Gabriel de sa main li at pris. 
Desor son braz teneit le chief enclin, 
Jointes ses mains est alez a sa fin. 
Deus li tramist son angele cherubin, 
Et avoec lui saint Michiel del Peril ; 
Ensemble od els sainz Gabriel i vint: 
L, anme del conte portent en paredis. 
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(b) Comment on any peculiarity in thought or expression in 
the following verses: 1; 4; 11; 12; 153 27. 


(c) Scan the first four verses. 


(d) Trace carefully the derivation of the following words ; 
mention the laws governing the development of the vowels and 
consonants in each case: mort (1.20); i (1.1); fait (1.6); cuens 
(1.10); Espaigne (1.11) ; ber (1.13); chief (1.26); anme (1.31). 


(e) Comment on the survival of such forms as: ber (1.13) 
and cuens (1.10). Can you adduce any further examples? 


(f{) Explain with examples the origin of the usual declen- 
sion of masculine nouns in Old French. 


2. (a) Mention the Germanic elements in the Old French 
Epic. 

(b) What are the factson which Za Chanson de Roland. 
is based ? 


(c} Comment on the characterization of Charlemagne, 
Roland and Oliver. 


3. ’Lranslate into English : 


Nus ne me doit en mal retraire 
Si je voel en mon tans retraire 
Et metre en memoire un viel conte 
Dont l’estoire nos dist et conte 
Ke c’est li contes de 1’ Escoufle ; 
Ne desque la ou bise souffle 

Ne cuit qu'il ait me dix homes 
Ki sacent de cut nos disommes, 
Tant a este lonc tans celes 

Li contes qui est reveles 

Par moi et mis en escriture. 


—Roman de l. Escoufle. 
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GERMAN I. 
AUTHORS. 





Thursday, Jan. 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


Translate into English: Verdammte Geschichte! Muss 
mich der Teufel reiten in das Theater zu gehen. Wie kann 
man aber auch eine Oper geben, die von sieben bis nach elf 
Uhr spielt und von der ein ehrlicher Mensch kein Wort 
versteht. Und wie kann man das Theater so gedringt voll 
Menschen lassen, dass niemand wieder hinauskann. Und 
in der verdammten Stadt sieht eine Strasse aus wie die 
andere—ich glaube, ich hatte miissen links herum gehen 
statt rechts, dann hatte ich mich wiedergefunden ! Dass ich 
auch den Namen des Gasthofes vergessen habe! Der ver- 
fluchte Prozess, nichts als Arger und Unannehmlichkeiten - 
hat man davon. Dieser boshafte Kerl, der Schulze, hetzt 
mich schon seit sieben Jahren mit diesem Prozess herum, 
keine recht vergnitigte Stunde habe ich in der Zeit gehabt! 
Hm, in vier Wochen ,denke ich, ist es vorbei, Es miisste 
keine Gerechtigkeit mehr auf Erden geben, wenn ich nicht 
gewinnen sollte! Na, na, mein Advokat ist ein Mordkerl, 
das mttss ihm der Neid lassen. 


By whom are these words spoken? Give a brief account of 
the contents of the play. 


‘Translate into English : 

Die H6flingsschar im Kreise verlernet jeden Spott, 

Des Konigs trotzige Krieger sie beugen sich vor Gott ; 
Die K6nigin, zerflossen in Wehmut und in Lust, 

Sie wirft den Singern nieder die Rese von ihrer Brust. 


‘“Thr habt mein Volk verfiihret; verlockt ihr nun mein 
Weib?’’ 
Der Konig schreit es wiitend, er bebt am ganzen Leib ; 
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Er wirft seim Schwert, das blitzend des Jiinglings Brust 
durchdringt, 

Draus statt der goldnen Lieder ein Blutstrahl hoch auf- 
springt. 


Und wie vom Sturm zerstoben ist all der Horer Schwarm, 
Der Jiingling hat verrochelt in seines Meisters Arm ; 

Der schlagt um ihn den Mantel und setzt ihn auf das Ross, 
Er bindt thn aufrecht feste, verlAsst mit ihm das Schloss. 


Give a summary of the poem from which the above extract 
is taken. 


5 


3. “Translate into English (unseen) : 

Als Konig Konrad III den Herzog Welfim Jahre 1140 
geschlagen hatte, belagerte er die Stadt Weinsberg. Die Ein- 
wohner wehrten sich aber so hartnackig, dass der. erzitirnte 
Konig schwur, die Stadt zu erobern und die Bitirger nied- 
erzumachen. Endlich wurde die Not so gross, dass die Hinwohner 
in die Ubergabe willigen mussten. Aber die Weiber machten 
die Bedingung, dass jede von ihnen auf ihren Schultern mit- 
nehmen dirfe, was sie tragen konne. Der Kaiser willigte ein, 
‘und den nichsten Tag, als sich das Tor Sffnete, siehe da! In» 
langem Zuge zogen die Weiber aus, jede aber trug auf dem 
Rticken ihren Mann ; an der Spitze war die Herzogin mit ihrem 
Gemahl Welf auf den Schultern. Als des Konigs Leute das 
sahen, sprachen ihrer viele, das ware die Meinung nicht gewesen, 
und wollten es nicht zugeben. Der Konig aber lachelte tiber den 
listigen Anschlag der Frauen, und rief: ‘‘ Kin k6niglich Wort, 
das einmal gesprochen und zugesagt ist, soll wunverwandelt 
bleiben !’’ So erhielten die Weinsberger das Leben (Grimin). 
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GERMAN I. 
PROSE. 


Thursday, January 30th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 
Oral Examination. 


Give (a) the nominative singular with definite article, (b) the 
nominative plural of the following substantives: Macht, 
Student, Irrtum, Friede, Schmerz, Gebirge, Kise, Nadel, 
Stoff, Stift, Gymnasium, Drangsal. 


Write out the principal parts of the following verbs :— 
erwigen, befehlen, schaffen, schneien, genesen, betriigen, 
reden, stecken, fechten, setzen, senden, miissen. 


Translate into German : 

(a) It has often been said thata little learning is a dangerou 
thing. , 
(b) He bought the book himself; he bought the book for 
himself ; John and James bought books:for one another. 


(c) All that you say is nonsense and whoever believes it is 
a fool. 


(d) I know Canada well, because I have had to travel several 
times from Quebec to Vancouver. 

(e) Nearly all intelligent readers admire Shakespeare, but 
some learned scholars prefer the ancient Greeks. 

(f) What a beautiful picture that is! I wish it were mine. 


Write a composition in German of. not less than 100 words, 
on one of the following themes : 


(a) Giinstige Vorzeichen. 
(b) Der Taucher. 
(c) The town of Edmonton. 
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GERMAN II. 


Authors. 


Thursday, January 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 

1. ‘Translate into English: 

Endlich trat Gottlieb Stange in den Ring, er nahm den Hut 

ab, strich sich mit der Hand sein graues Haar glatt und verneigte 
sich bediichtig nach beiden Seiten. ‘‘Wir vernahmen soeben 
von meinem Herrn Bruder Russwurm sechste Compagnie, dass 
die Schweden die echten Sdhne des Martis oder Martinus sind, 
welches ich nicht bezweifeln will, obgleich ich noch nicht er-. 
fahren habe, dass besagier Heiliger seinen echten Sohnen mehr 
gebratene Ginse tnd mehr gebackene Martinshorner in ihre 
Quartiere liefert als uns andern. So lange der grosse Konig 
Sustavus Adolfus lebte, dachten wir wenig daran, dass der 
Schwede von Mitternacht her als Fremder kam, denn der Konig 
war ein gerechter Herr und wir hofften, dass er ein Retter der 
- evangelischen Sache sein werde. Seit seinem Tode aber hat sich 
der Eigennutz erwiesen, und viele von uns zogen unserem seligen 
Herzog Bernhard zu, weil dieser aus deutschem Blute war, an- 
genehm als Landsmann, wie auch als Kriegsfiirst formidabel. 
Was wir seit seinem Tode von den Franzosen erduldet haben, 
ist jedem bewusst, und viele von uns sind der Meinung, dass 
zwischen dein Turenne und dem Wrangel, was die gute Gesin- 
nung gegen uns VO6lker betrifft, kein grosserer Unterschied sei 
als zwischen Kessel und Ofentopf, obgleich einer dem andern 
sein schwarzes Gefiiss vorwirft.”’ 


Give a brief sketch of the circttmstances under which these 
words are spoken. Write short historical notes on: Gustavus 
Adolfus, Bernhard, Turenne, Wrangel. 


Comment on Martis, Martinshdrmer, Mitternacht, formi- 
dabel. 
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2. Translate into English: 


Wahrend so am Tor scharmiitzt ward, 
Spahten andre, ob das Stadtlein 
Sich vom Riicken packen liesse. 
Unterhalb am Rheine stand ein 
Lachsfang, grosse Fischerkaihne 
Lagen bei der Bretterhiitte. 

Dorthin kam ein andrer Haufen. 

Ein verwegner Bursch von Karsau 
Fiihrte sie, er kannte an dem 

Rheine jeden Schlich, und manchen 
Fisch aus fremden Netzen hatt’er 
Nichtlich dort sich schon geholt. 

In drei wohlbemannten Nachen 
Fuhren diese dort stromaufwarts. 
Weidenbaume, dicht Gestriippe 

Und des Rheins gekriimmte Stromung 
Deckten sie vor fremdem Blick. 

Wo des Freiherrnschlosses hoher 
Garten auf gewolbter Mauer 

Nach dem Rhein ragt, hielten sie die 
Kahne an; leicht war die Landung. 


Give the context of this passage. 


What features of modern Germany does the Trompeter von 
Sakkingen reflect? 


3. Translate into English (unseen): 


(a) Was den Griechen des Altertums und den Engliandern 
der Gegenwart das Meer, das ist uns Deutschen der Wald; er ist 
das Element, in welchem unsere Seele sich ausweitet, tiber den 
Staub und Druck des Alltages sich zu frishem Aus-und Aufblick 
erhebt, und das uns in Zusammenhange mit den ewig uner- 
sch6pflichen Quellen der Natur selbst nattirlich und jung erhalt. 
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Und wie das Geheimnis der ewigen Jugend Homers nicht zum 
wenigsten darauf beruht, dass seine Gesiinge vom Hauch des 
Meeres durchweht und von seinen Wellen umspiilt werden, wie 
die britische Poesie von Beowulf bis Enoch Arden durch einen 
kraftvollen Salzgehalt sich auszeichnet: so durchdringt ein Strom 
von Waldluft und Waldfreude wie ein unversieglicher Jungbrun- 
nen die deutsche Dichtung von ihren Anfangen bis auf den 
heutigen Tag. (4. Sach). 


(b) Wenn noch kaum die Hihne krihen 
Macht sich auf der Morgenwind, 
Feget aus mit starkem Wehen 
Stadt und Flur und Wald geschwind. 


Allen Baéumen in der Runde 
Schiittelt er die Locken aus 

Weckt die Bliimlein in dem Grunde, 
Lockt die Lerch’ ins Tal hinaus. 


Nebel, die an Bergen hangen, 

Jagt er ohne Gnade fort; 

Kommt Frau Sonne dann gegangen, 
Find’t sie sauber jeden Ort. 


Will sie bei dem treuen Winde 
Sich bedanken in Person, 
Ist er, dass ihn keiner finde, 


Uber alle Berge schon. . 
(P. Heyse). 
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GERMAN II. 
Prose. 


Thursday, January 30th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


1. Oral Examination. 


2. Translate into German : 

As for honest Dr. Bridge, the tutor found, after a few trials 
of wit with the pupil, that the younger man was an ugly sub- 
ject for wit, and that the laugh was often turned against him. 
This did not make tutor and pupil any better friends, but had, 
so far, an advantage for Esmond, that Mr. Bridge was induced 
to leave him alone ; and so long as he kept his chapels, and did 
the college exercises required of him, Bridge was content not to 
see Harry’s glum face in the class and to leave him to read and 
sulk for himself in his ownchamber. A poem or two in Latin 
and English, which were pronounced to have some merit, and a 
Latin oration (for Mr. Esmond could write that language better 
than pronounce it), got him a little reputation both: with the 
authorities of the University and amongst the young men, with 
whom he began to pass for more than he. was worth. <A few . 
victories over their common enemy, Mr. Bridge, made them in- 
cline towards him and look upon him as the champion of their 
order against the seniors. Suchof the lads as he took into his 
confidence found him not so gloomy and haughty as his appear- 
ance led them to believe. (THACKERAY). 


3. Write a composition in German of not less than 150 
words on one of the following themes : 

(a) Herzog Ernst (nach Freytag). 

(b) Kine Reise von EKdinonton nach Prince Rupert. 


(c) Charles Dickens. 
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GERMAN IV. 
AUTHORS. 





Thursday, January 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


1. Translate and identify : 

(a) Das Leben lehrt uns, weniger mit uns 
Und andern strenge sein; du lernst es auch. 
So wunderbar ist dies Geschlecht gebildet, 
So vielfach ist’s verschlungen und verkniipft, 
Das keiner in sich selbst noch mit den andern 
Sich rein und unverworren halten kann. 


(b) Der Jiingling reifet zum Manne; 
Besser im stillen reift er zur That oft, als im Gerdusche 
Wilden schwankenden Lebens, das manchen Jtingling verderbt hat 
Und so still ich auch bin und war, so hat in der Brust mir ~ 
Doch sich gebildet ein Herz, das Unrecht hasset und Unbill, 
Und ich verstehe recht gut, die weltlichen Dinge zu sondern. 


(c) Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt. 


Criticise carefully the thought of these three passages in 
. relation both to the works from which they are taken and to one 
another. Does Goethe appear to offer any general conclusion ? 
2. ‘Translate and explain: 

Du hast Wolken, gnadige Retterin, 

Kinzuhtillen unschuldig Verfolgte, 

Uud auf Winden dem ehrnen Geschick sie 

Aus den Armen tiber das Meer, 

Uber der Erde weiteste Strecken, 

Und wohin es dir gut dtinkt, zu tragen 

Weise bist du und siehest das Kiinftige; 

Nicht voriiber ist dir das Vergangne, 

Und dein Blick ruht tiber den Deinen, 

Wie dein Licht, das Leben der Nachte, 

Uber der Erde ruhet und waltet. 
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When, why, and with what success does Goethe vury the 
metre of the Iphigenie? Give all the illustrations you can. 


3. Discuss either (a) the Homeric elements in Hermann 
and Dorothea, or (b) the treatment of the furies in the Iphigenie. 


4. Translate and explain: 


Was ich besitze, mag ich gern bewahren: 

Der Wechsel unterhalt, doch nutzt er kaum. 
Mit jugendlicher Schnsucht griff ich nie 
Begierig in den Lostopf fremder Welt, 

Fiir mein bediirfend unerfahren Herz 

Zufallig einen Gegenstand zu haschen. 

Ihn musst’ ich ehren, darum liebt’ ich ihn; 

Ich musst’ ihn lieben, weil mit ihm mein Leben 
Zum Leben ward, wie ich es nie gekannt; 

Erst sagt’ ich mir: entferne dich von ihm! 

Ich wich und wich, und kam nur immer néher, 
So lieblich angelockt, so hart bestraft! 

Ein reines wahres Gut verschwindet mir, 

Und meiner Sehnsucht schiebt ein boser Geist 
Statt Freud’ und Gliick verwandte Schmerzen unter. 


(a) Comment on the relations of Tasso to the Princess. 


(b) Compare the character of the Princess with Iphigenie, 
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GERMAN IV. 


PROSE AND UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


Thursday, Jan. 30th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


1. Oral Examination. 


2. Write a composition im German of not less than 200 
words on one of the following themes :— 

(a) Das Hexameter in der modernen Literatur. 

(b) Goethes Italienische Reise. 


(c) Politische Zustinde in Europa. 
3. ‘Translate into English : -- 


(a) Deutsche Innerlichkeit zeigt sich vor allem in der 
Vorliebe fiir die Darstellung von seelischen Kampfen. Das 
charakterisiert die deutsche Literatur von der Zeit an, da der 
alte Hildebrand den schweren Kampf zwischen Mannesehre und 
Kindesliebe in einer noch indem Fragment gewaltig erschiittern- 
den Weise durckkaimpfen muss hindurch durch den im 
Nibelungenliede nur leise angedeuteten Seelenkampf Briinhildens 
und den herzzerreissenden und doch wieder erhebenden Kampf 
der Pflichten in Riidiger, ‘‘dem Vater aller Tugenden’’, bis zu 
den innerlichen Kampfen eines Wallenstein und Max Piccolo- 
mini. Besonders bezeichnend aber ist fiir deutsches Wesen der 
Zwiespalt mit sich selbst, der Kampf um der Seelen Seligkeit, 
wie er im Parzival des Wolfrain den der christlichmittelalterlichen 
Weltanschauung erreichbaren Gipfel ersteigt, in Goethes Faust 
den die moderne (germanische) Weltanschauung charakter- 
isierenden Ausdruck gewinnt. Aber Seelenkaémpfe haben fast 
alle bedeutenderen Dichtungen Goethes zum Gegenstande, der 
Goétz nicht weniger als der Werther, Wilhelm Meister, 
Iphigenie und Tasso, Hermann und Dorothea wie die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften und auch solch kleinen Dichtungen, wie, “den 
Geschwistern,’’ geben sie ihr Geprige. (7. Lorentz). 
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(b) Freundlicher Tod, du heilsam geschaftiger 
Gartner, beschneidend ums tippige Beet 
Wandelst du ewig und tilgst, was in heftiger 
Wucherung aufschoss, dass voller und kraftiger 
Bliihe das eine, wenn andres vergeht. 

Nimmer gefleht 

Hab’ich um Schonung fiir mich, und mit Wonne 
Steig’ ich hinunter in Aides Nacht, 

Wenn meinen Briidern mein Scheiden die Sonne 
Lieblicher macht. —(4rthur Fitger). 
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HISTORY I. 


Tuesday, January 21st. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


What constitutional changes were brought about by the 
Revolution of 1688? 

2. Discuss briefly the policy of Walpole,—— 

(a) with respect to Home affairs. 


(b) with respect to Foreign affairs. 


3. ‘Trace briefly the causes which led to the American Revolution. 

4. Give a brief discussion of the events which led to the rise 
of the capitalistic system in England. 

3 


State the arguments advanced for and against the ‘‘Corn 
- Laws’’. 
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HISTORY II. 


oe 


Tuesday, January 21st. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Candidates must attempt questions on both Roman and Greek 
History. Not move that six questions are to be attempted. 


Discuss the importance of race as a factor in history. 
What are the chief geographical characteristics of Greece? 
Comment on their significance in history. 


Describe and contrast the policies of Aristides and Pericles 
respectively with regard to the relations of Athens and the 
States allied with her in the Delian League. 


Comment on the following passages from Aristotle’s Politics. 
(a) The best material of democracy is an agricultural pop- 
ulation. 

(b) There is an unspeakable advantage in the sense of 
private property. 

(c) Polity or constitutional government may be described 
as a fusion of oligarchy and democracy. 


(d) It is obvious that a polity which rests upon written 
formulas is not the best. 


Discuss the city-state from the point of view of 
(a) religion 

(b) military efficiency 

(c) the distribution of wealth. 

(d) its contribution to the arts. 
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(a) What were the chief administrative offices in Rome in 
the time of the republic? Indicate the duties attached to 
each of these. : 


(b) How was the Roman Senate constituted? Indicate the 
part played by the Senate in Roman history. 


Sketch the careers of four of the following: Augustus, 
Theodoric, Constantine, Alexander the Great, Epaminons 
das, Cicero, Miltiades. 


Write notes on four of the following: patriapotestas, basil- 
icae, Arianism,Chalons, Olympian religion, Clovis, Phidias. 
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HISTORY: IL. 
Tuesday, January 21st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


1. Write brief notes (not exceeding ten lines for each 
topic) on: 


(a) The Roman understanding of donus. 

(b) Hadrian the cosmopolitan. 

(c) The walls of Aurelian. 

(d) The founding of Constantinople. 

(e) The significance of Chalons. 

(f) Centralization of authority as a cause of imperial decline. 


2. Give the meaning of the following technical terms of 
Roman government and comment briefly on their significance for 
the history of the period : 

(a) Tribunicia potestas. (b) Lex de imperio. (c) Legati 
Augusti pro praetore. ‘d) Maiestas. (e) Praefectus praetorio. 
(f) Ius respondendi. 


3. Discuss adequately the statement that the passage from 
the dyarchy of the early Principate to the later absolutism is to 
traced chiefly in the use made by principes of the censoria 
potestas and the maius imperium. 


4. What were the difficulties and the dangers of the Princi- 
pate as Diocletian saw them? Outline his plan of administration 
as an attempt to solve these. 


5. Describe the Visigothic inroad upon the Roman Empire, 
noting as you proceed features of this invasion which are 
characteristic of the invasions generally. 
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HISTORY IV. 


Tuesday, January 21st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


Five questions constitute a full paper. Number 1 must be 
answered , any four others may be selected. 


15s] he Pirst-Crusade 

2. ‘The Arab Domination in Spain. 
Hildebrand and Henry IV. 

Monasticism. 

Industrial Conditions in the Middle Ages. 


Gothic Architecture. 


oS OCG 


The Arthurian Legends in France. 
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HISTORY VI 
Monday, January 27th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Six questions constitute a full paper 


‘“The vindication of class privileges may be one of the most 
effective ways of securing public liberty.’’ Is this general- 
ization warranted by the facts of English History ? 


Enumerate the chief legal reforms brought about by 
Henry II. Give an estimate of their importance in English 
history. 


“It is delusive to trace the exceeding strength of the Tudor 
monarchy merely to the disappearance of the great houses.’’ 
Explain and discuss this statement. 


Write a note on the part which party has played in the 
history of the English constitution. 


(a) Sketch the origin and early history of the Cabinet in 
England. . 

(b) Indicate the relation in which it stands to the crown 
and to the House of Commons. 


Indicate the part played by the Church in the growth of 
the English constitution. 


Write notes on (a) the Judicature in the reign of James I. 
(b) in the year 1900. 


Comment on the following passages: 
(a) ‘They do therefore humbly pray your Most Excellent 


_ Majesty ... . that no freeman, in any such manner as is 


before mentioned, be imprisoned or detained. 
(Petition of Right) 


(b) No act of parliament can bar a King or his regality 


therefore acts of parliament to take away his royal power in | 
the defence of his Kingdom are void. 
(Finch C. J. in Ship Money Case). 
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(c) ‘‘Our constitution is a judge-made constitution, and it 
bears on its face all the features, good and bad, of judge- 
made law.”’ 

(d) The statutes which at the present day make it indispensably 
necessary that parliament should sit in every year were not 
(1625) in force. 

(Maitland) 
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PHILOSOPHY II. 
Tuesday, Jan. 28th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Answer seven questions. 
Outline the development of nha thought up to the end of 
Sophists. 
Write a note on Plato’s Theory of Ideas. What are the 
values of Science and Art in his theory ? 


Give and illustrate Aristotle’s four causes, and show how he 
conceives the relation of form and matter. - 


‘“ Mental life is primarily teleological.’? Explain by refer- 
ence to the evolution of the nervous system. 


Discuss some of the most important aspects of the psycho- 
logy of hearing. 


. Describe the main forms of aphasia. 


In what relation does the subconscious stand to habit- 
formation and personality ? 


Give an pacts of Janes, discussion of “‘the stream of 
consciousness.’ 
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PHILOSOPRRY <I 
First Paper. 
Tuesday, Jan. 28th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30: 


Answer six questions. 


. Write notes ot the theories of Heraclitus, Xenophones, Demo- 
critus and Pythagoras. 


In what respects were the teachings of Socrates in accord 
with those of the Sophists, and in what respects were they 
not ? 


Trace the development in Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 
Give a summary of Aristotle’s ethical and political theories. 


Compare the metaphysical aspects of the Stoic and Epi- 
curean philosophies. What was the positive element in 
Scepticism ? 

Show how the philosophy of Plotinus is related to that of 
Plato. 


Discuss generally the value of Scholasticism and write notes 
on any three of its main representatives. 
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PHILOSOPHY III. 
Second Paper. 
Tuesday, Jan. 28th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


Answer six questions. 


Show how the Greek Ideal finds expression in Plato’s con- 
ception of justice, and in Aristotle’s theory of tragedy. 


Give and examine the psychological basis of utilitarianism. 


Discuss the nature of conscience from the formalistic, in-. 
tuitionalistic and teleological points of view. 


Comment upon the main virtues involved in the education 
of the will. 


In what ways do Science, Literature, Art and Philosophy 
contribute to the realization of the ethical ideal? 


Outline Paulsen’s discussion of ‘‘’The Evil, the Bad, and 
Theodicy.’’ 


Estimate the value of Pessimism as a mood and a theory. 
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HONORS PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Year. 
Thursday, January 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Answer seven questions. 


What place has the Greek drama in the development of 
Greek Philosophy? What is the Orestean trilogy of 
Aeschylus, and what is the solution ? 


How does Plato criticise the view that ‘‘ Knowledge is per- 
ception’’ in the Theaetaetus, and what is his solution of the 
problem of knowledge in the Republic? 

Outline the development of Greek religion and discuss Plato’s 
criticism. 

Give the content of Book VIII of the Republic. 

Describe Plato’s ideal ‘‘ Aristocracy.’’ In view of the im- 
possibility of realizing this state, what is his proposed 
compromise in the Laws. 


Show how Personal Idealism differs from Absolute Idealism 
in aim and method. 


Give the substance of James’ ‘‘’The Will to Believe.’’ 


Write a note on the Pragmatic method in Science. What is 
the Pragmatist’s conception of ¢vuth ? 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 
First Paper. 





Thursday, Jan. 23rd. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 
Answer six questions. 


‘The true problem of pure reason may be put in this way— 
How area priori synthetic judgments possible ?’’ What are 
the various forms this problem takes? Indicate briefly 
Kant’s solution in each case. 


‘A transcendental exposition seeks to show how, from a 
certain principle, the possibility of other a priori synthetic 
knowledge may be explained.’’ Explain. 


Show the relation between pure general logic and transcend- 
ental logic. 


‘To think an object is not the same as to know it.’’ Explain 
and give the relation between Transcendental Analytic and 
Transcendental Dialectic. | 


Indicate briefly Kant’s solution of the problems involved in 
the Paralogisms of Pure Reason, and the antinomy con- 
cerning causality and freedom. 

Give Kant’s criticism of the Physico-Theological Proof. 


‘‘The moral law is in fact for the will of a perfect being a 
law of holiness but for the will of every finite rational being, 
a law of duty, of moral constraint, and of the determination 
of its actions by vesfect for the law and reverence for its 
duty.’’ Comment upon this statement. 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 
Second Paper. 





Tuesday, Jan. 28th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


Answer six questions. 
Can the conception of self-cause be harmonized with the 
scientific conception of causality ? What do you conceive 
to be the true relation of science and religion ? 


‘‘ Eternity no longer appears as a continuation of time oras 
a distant time, but as the expression of the permanence of 
value throughout all time.’’ Discuss this view, and show 
how in the same way Hoffding seeks to interpret the concept 
of God, and religious feeling. 


What is the significance of creeds, dogmas and symbols in 
the religious life? 


Give a psychological analysis of faith. 


Outline the development of religion from Animism to 
Monotheism. 


Compare Primitive and Modern Christianity. 


Discuss the method and value of the Philosophy of Religion. 
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PSYCHOLOGY III. 
First Paper. 





Answer six questions. 


Thursday, January 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


Give Wundt’s interpretion of Weber’s Law. What is the 
importance of this law for Psychology ? 


Outline the development of thestudy of the nervous system. 


Discuss the teleological nature of consciousness in connection 
with the evolution of the nervous system. What is 
Bergson’s interpretation of consciousness from this point of 
view ? 

Give and explain some of the main geometrical optical 


illusions. What is the value of these in the theory of 
space-construction ? 


Write notes on Thomas Younge’s and Hering’s theories of 
the primary colours; the theory of local signs; stereo- 
scopic vision. . 

Show the relation of cognition and feeling. 


Discuss the influence of the will upon the intellect and feel- 
ing. How may the will react upon itself? 
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PSYCHOLOGY III. 
Second Paper. 





Thursday, January 30th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


Answer six guestions. 
Discuss the nature and scope of Social Psychology. 
Write a note on suggestibility, pointing out some of the 
dangers involved and the means of counteracting them. 
Give and comment upon some of the main laws of imitation. 
What valte have discussion, compromise and custom in 
social progress. 
Comment upon the art of stimulating interest and attention 
either in teaching or in public speaking. 
Distinguish between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘acquired reactions.”’ 


Mention some of the main natural reactions and show how 
they should be treated in the process of education. 


Discuss the psychological and educational significance of the 
‘“ association of ideas.’’ 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA vate 


EDUCATION. 





Saturday, Feb. lst. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Compare the Greek and Roman Ideals in Education. 
Outline the theory of Education in Plato’s “‘Republic.’’ 


Give and describe briefly the various periods of Roman 
Education. 


Write a note or the origin and significance of Monasticism. 


In what way did Mysticism and Chivalry influence the 
educational ideal of the Middle Ages ? 


Give an account of the origin and development of the 
Universities in Europe. 


What are the main ideas expressed in James’ ‘‘ The Gospel 
of Relaxation,’’ and ‘‘On a certain Blindness in Human 
Beings ’’? 


Discuss the relation of Ethics and the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. What does Miinsterberg mean by “‘ The personal 
factor’’? 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


MATHEMATICS II. 
GEOMETRY. 


Arts. 


Tuesday, January 28th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Find and prove correct the plane locus of the points equidis- 
tant from three given straight lines. 


(a) Construct a circle of given radius, tangent to a given 


line and passing through a given point. 
(b) State and solve the corresponding locus question : 
(1) in the plane, (2) in space. 


Construct a graph giving the relation between the volume 
and the length of a side of regular octahedrons. 


Prove that two straight lines perpendicular tothe same plane 
are parallel. 


A regular right hexagonal prism has the area of one base 
12 and its total area 276. Find the volume of the prism. 


Every point in a plane which bisects a dihedral angle is 
equally distant from the faces of the angle. 


Define polar triangles. Prove that in a spherical triangle 
and its polar, each angle of one triangle is the supplement 
of the side opposite in the other triangle. 


Determine and prove correct the locus of the points on a 
sphere which are equidistant from two points within the 
sphere. 


In a semicircle of radius @ is inscribed a right triangle one 
of whose acute angles is 30°, the hypotenuse of the triangle 
being the diameter of the circle. The figure is revolved 
about the diameter as an axis. Find the ratio of the 
volumes generated by the triangle and the semicircle. 
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MATHEMATICS IV. 
ADVANCED CALCULUS. 





Tuesday, January 28th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Define sinh x and cosh x. Find D sinh x, sinh-!x, D sinh-!x 
and D-' sinh x. 


Solve the equations: 
(a) 2xy Dy—(y*—1) log x=0. 
(b) (x—2y+5) dx-+ (2x—y+4) dy=o. 
(c) (D’—D’—2D)y=e-*. 


(a) State Rolle’s Theorem, the Theorem of the Mean and 
Taylor’s Formula. Show the relation between the three 
theorems; illustrate and prove one of them. 


(b) Obtain the first three terms in the development of 
arctan x in ascending powers of x. What is R in this case? 


Find the order of the difference between the infinitesimal 
arc of a circle and its chord when the primary infinitesimal 
is the arc. 


/ lim HO rat ia 3 
5. Find Seppe log x and ees (x*—a*) cot (x? —a?) 
If in a radioactive deposit, the activity A is proportional to 
its rate of diminution and reaches half-value in 4 days, 
express A as a function of its initial value, A, and the time 
t. When will the activity reach 1% of its initial value? 


Find the partial derivatives and total differential of 


x 
z=aresin & +arctan * 
x y 
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in eae | 
Sketch the graphs of : =e and sin = State accurately 


the important characteristics of each function—maxima, 
differentiability, continuity, etc. 


Solve 
(a) (4D>—3D+1) y=0 
(b) (D?+4D?+3D)y=x’ 


y 
py Began eo +25y=0 
dx dx 
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HONORS MATHEMATICS. 
ADVANCED CALCULUS. 
Third Year. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Define and illustrate lim f (x) and lim f (x). Prove the 
ack X— 0 


theorem: If ¢ (n) and ¥ (n) approach the limits @ and 8 as 
n becomes infinite, then #(n) +¥(n) approaches the limit a+ 8, 


Describe accurately the behavior of x” (a) as n becomes in- 
finite (b) as x becomesinfinite. Give a definition for order 
as applied to infinities. Show that when x becomes infinite, 


e* is of higher order than x", n>O. Find at P (x) e* 


where P (x) is any polynomial; also the order of (log x)", 


nO. 


Define continuity at a point and over an interval for a 
function f(x). Give the corresponding definitions for 
f (x,y). State three fundamental theorems on continuous 
functions. Are continuous functions limited? Classify 
discontinuities. 


Discuss the following functions with reference to continuity, 


‘ Spiny ‘ ; Aigrad | ech | 
differentiability, zeros, oscillations, etc. xsin-—; x’ sin- 
x x 


sin x’; arctan i - x —[x] where[x ]denotes the algebraically 
x 


x+2y 


i r contained in x; and f(lx,y)= 
greatest intege (x,y) at 


{(0,0)=0. 
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Solve the differential equation 
6 
: As P y=Q. 
where P and Q are functions of x: Illustrate by means of 
the equation (x— y) dx=x dy. 
What is ‘‘an integrating factor’’? 


Discuss the significance of the operator (D—a)-!. Show how 
to solve by the symbolical method the equation of the n th 
order 

. PallD) oe 
where Xm is a polynomial in x of the mthdegree. Justify 
the method. What is “ the complementary function ’’ ? 


State De Moivre’s Theorem. Find the ten roots, 77/1. 
Give the definitions of e? and sin z when z is complex. Why 
were these definitions chosen ? Prove the following : 

cos (x+iy) = cos x cosh y—i sin x sinh y 


Let f(x)=x when x is rational, and = 1-x when x is 
irrational. Show that f(x) is discontinuous at every point 
except x4, and yet that f(x), as x increases from 0 to 1, 
assumes every value between and including 0 and 1 once and 
once only. 


Prove Cauchy’s Theorém. Apply it to the theory-of inde- 
terminate forms. 
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HONORS MATHEMATICS. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. First Paper. 
Third Year. 





Friday, January 31st. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


ABCDEF is any hexagon inscribed in a circle; AB, DE 
meet at L; BC, EF at M; CD, FA at N; prove that L MN 
are collinear. 


If (ABCD), (AEFG) are two equicross ranges on different 
lines AD, AG, then BE, CF and DG are concurrent. 


Two circles intersect at B, C; a straight line PORS cuts one 
circle at P, Q and the other at R,S and cuts BC produced 
at A. On PS are taken two points H, K_ such that 
AH’=AK’=AB. AC; prove that (PHQK) and (RHSK) 
are harmonic. 


Given two segments PQ, RS ofa straight line, which do not 
overlap, find two points H, K which divide each of the 
segments harmonically. 


If two triangles are perspective from’a point then they are 
perspective from a line. 


If one of the cross ratios of four collinear points be —1, find 
the values of the others. 


The tangents to the circumcircle of a triangle ABC at 
the vertices A, B, C meet the opposite sides at L, M, N. 
Prove LMN collinear. 


(a) Given three collinear points ABC, show how to find 
by the use of ruler alone a point D such that (ABCD) is 
harmonic. 


(b) State the dual of (a) and draw the figure. 
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(c) By the use of a ruler and parallelogram draw a line 
through a fixed point A parallel to a fixed line 1. 


OX and OY are two fixed straight lines and A is a fixed 
point. Rays APiQi, AP2Q:2, AP3:Q3 etc. are drawn through 
A meeting OX and OY in P; and Q;, Pe and Qe, Ps and 
Q3 etc. respectively. Prove that the intersections of PiQ2 
and P2Q; and all similar intersections lie on a straight 
line OL passing through O; and that OL and OA are 
harmonic conjugates with respect to OX and OY. 
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HONORS MATHEMATICS. 
PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. Second Paper. 
Third Year. 





Saturday, February 1st. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Give a list of undefined elements and axioms for a pro- 
jective geometry. 

Write a note on each of the following :—abstract geometry, 
the principle of duality, ideal elements, finite geometries, 
consistency and independence of axioms. 


State and prove the Theorem of Desargues, and its converse. 


If two complete quadrangles PiP2P3Ps4 and RiRe2R3Ry corres- 
pond—P; to Ri, Pz to Re, etc.,—in such a way that five of 
the pairs of homologous sides intersect in points of a line 1, 
then the sixth pair of homologous sides will intersect in a 
point of 1. 

What are the nine primitive forms? Define and illustrate 
perspectivity and projectivity: 

If A,B,C are three points of a line 1 and D,E,F three points 
of another line m, then A can be projected into D, B into 
E, and Cinto F by means of two centers of perspectivity. 


If A and B are harmonic conjugates with respect to C and 
D, C and D are harmonic conjugates with respect toA and B. 


Through a given point ina plane construct a line which 
passes through the point of intersection of two given lines 
in the plane, without making use of the latter point. 


If H (12, 34) is a harmonic set, there exists a projective 
correspondence between 1234 and 1243. 
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PHYSICS 2 
-Ist Year Arts and lst Year Applied Science, B. 





Only eight questions to be attempted. 
Thursday, January 23rd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


What is meant by ‘‘Energy’’? Outline and illustrate the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, and state when 
energy is potential and when it is kinetic. 


State Newton’s Second Law of Motion. A force acts on a 
mass of 150 gms. for 10 secs., and thereby moves it from 
rest over a distance of 180 cms. What is the force? 

A bullet of 100 gms. mass is discharged froma gun of mass 
5 kilograms with a velocity of 500 cms. per sec. Find the 
velocity of recoil of the gun, and the kinetic energies of 
both bullet and gun. ; 


What is the Law of Gravitation? A ball is thrown upwards 
and caught by the thrower 7 secs. afterwards. How high 
did the ball go, and what was its velocity at the time of 
throwing and catching ? 


A person who can exert a force of 50 pounds, uses a plank 
as an inclined plane to roll a barrel of mass 200 ibs. into a 
window 4 ft. high. What length of plank is required, and 
how much work will the person do? 


A mass of air whose volume is 2000 c.c. at sea-level, has a 
volume of 2400 c.c. when carried up a certain height. 
What is the barometric pressure at this height? How high 
is this locality if this atmospheric pressure falls off 1 m.m. 
of mercury for every 11 metres of elevation ? 

State the Principle of Archimedes. The crcss-section of a 
ship at the water-line is 240 sq. ft. What extra load must 
be put aboard to sink the ship two inches? If this load is 
of iron (Sp. gr. =7.2), what volume of iron must be carried 
on board ? 3 
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Give simple and brief outlines of the molecular theory of 
matter and kinetic theory of gases. Hence explain 


‘Boyle’s law. 


Write explanatory notes on three of the following properties 
of matter; surface tension, capillarity, elasticity, cohesion. 


Describe, with diagrams, the principles and action of two 


of the following devices,—Force pump, pulley block, lever, 
balloon. 
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CHEMISTRY II. 
ARTS. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Candidates are requested to answer any six of the 
following questions. 
Define: (a) Vapor Tension; (b) Boiling Point; (c) Critical 
‘femperature; (d) Latent Heat of Fusion; (e) Chemical 
Substance; (f) Element; (g) Dissociation; (h) Decom- 
position; (i) Equilibrium. 


Describe how hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, and 
hydriodic acid are prepared, giving a different method for 
each. State how far each of these methods might be applied 
for preparing the other two acids. 


Give two methods for determing the molecular weight of 
a substance; and point out clearly why the molecular 
weight of hydrogen is given as twice its atomic weight. 


(a) Give the properties of hypochlorous acid. 

(b) Describe fully why powdered chalk is suspended in 
water when preparing this acid from chlorine and water. 
(c) Point out why a mixture of potassium chlorate and 
sugar is set on fire when touched with a drop of sulphuric 
acid. 

(a) Compare the results when ammonium carbonate and dry 
copper nitrate are heated together, and when these sub- 
stances react in solution. 


(b) Point out the difference in properties of absolutely dry 
hydrogen chloride, and a solution of hydrochloric acid. 
(c) Explain the differences in the reactions in both the 
foregoing cases. : 


Describe how Iodine is prepared and purified. 


‘‘ Chlorine is at least as reactive a gas as oxygen.’’ ' Either 
prove or disprove the above quotation. 
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CHEMISTRY III. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Candidates are requested to answer any seven of the following 


questions. 


State why it is necessary to use structural formulae toa large 
extent in organic chemistry, and why so much time has 
been spent in preparing organic compounds from purely 
inorganic sources. 


State how hydro-carbons may be prepared from :—(1) acids,. 


(2) the lower members of their series, (3) inorganic sub- 


statices, (4) alcohols. Give the properties of the saturated 
hydrocarbons. 


Explain why soaps are more efficient in the removal of dirt 
than dilute alkalies. 


Give the properties of the monobasic, saturated, organic 
acids, and state how they may be reduced to the correspond- 
ing alcohol, or to the alcohol having one carbon atom less. 


Give the oxidation products of the mercaptans and 
thioethers. 


Compare the properties of the ethers with those of theesters 
and give two methods for preparing each of these com- 
pounds. 


State how primary, secondary and tertiary alcohols may be 
distinguished from each other. 


Describe and illustrate with an example the varlous forms of 
isomerism you have met with. 
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CHEMISTRY IV. 


Wednesday, January 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Candidates are requested to answer any seven of the following 
questions. 


Explain how the Gas Laws can be applied to solutions. In- 
dicate the limitations necessary; and account for an 
important group of exceptions noticed in the application of 
these Laws. 


Discuss the problem of the quantitative separation of two 
liquids by distillation. 


Show how a relation can be established between Osmotic 
Pressure and depression of Vapor Pressure of a solution. 


Explain how, by a limited number of tests, we are generally 
able to recognise any of the immense number of possible 
substances that the chemist may be called upon to analyse. 


Enunciate the Law of Mass-Action. Show how this Law 
explains the paradox that all acids may have tle same 
strength, under certain conditions. 


(a) Compare the allotropic forms of phosphorus with each 
other. 

(b) State how they may be transformed into each other. 

(c) Describe how phosphorus may be prepared from any of 
its naturally occurring compounds. 


Describe the methods employed for detecting in animal 
remains the presence of compounds of arsenic, and of 
yellow phosphorus. 


Compare the halogen compounds of bismuth with those of 
the other members of the same group. 
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HONORS CHEMISTRY. 
Third Year. First Paper. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Candidates are requested to answer any seven of the following 
questions. 


Discuss the value of the generalisation of Mendeléef in 
reference both to chemical and physical properties of 
substances. Indicate the bearing of modern theories of 
electricity in this connection. 


Give an account of two regular relations that have been 
observed between the physical properties of different 
liquids. How do the optical properties of some substances 
enable us to explain their chemical properties ? 


Describe some method of measuring osmotic pressure. 
Show from first principles that the maximum pressure ob- 
tained must be independent of the nature of the diaphragm. 


Explain how some very slightly volatile substances can yet 
be successfully distilled at 100 degrees Cent. 


What is meant by ‘‘ Solubility Product’’ ? Explain the 
application to practical problems of Quantitative Analysis. 
(1) Explain the actions of hydrochloric acid and of sodium 
hydroxide on the solubility ol arsenious oxide. 

(2) Point out the differences in the reactions of sodium 
sulphide with arsenious sulphide and with bismuth sulphide. 


Discuss the properties of the oxides of antimony, em- 
phasizing their behaviour towards alkalies and acids. 


Compare the allotropic forms of carbon with those of 
sulphur ; and discuss the molecular weight of carbon. 
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HONORS CHEMISTRY. 


Honours: Second Paper. 





Wednesday, January 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. . 


Candidates are requested to answer any seven of the following 
questions. 


Describe how ethyl alcchol may be prepared from (1) coal 
gas, (2) sugar, (3) propionic acid, (4) methyl alcohol, 
(5) acetic acid, (6) ethyl iodide. 


Preve that in sulphurous acid the sulphur acts as an 
hexavalent element, and describe the preparation of a tetra- 
valent compound of sulphur which is strongly alkaline in 
reaction. 


Compare the properties of the nitriles and isonitriles and 
describe how each may be prepared in a pure state. 


State what is formed when silver nitrite acts upon alkyl 
iodides and compare the properties of the resulting com- 
pounds. 


Point out. the chief differences in the properties of the 
alkyl compounds of phosphorus and those of nitrogen. 


State what takes place when (1) Vinyl’ bromide te- 
acts with moist silver oxide, (2) Vinyl bromide 
reacts with alcoholic caustic potash solution, (3) Carbon 
dioxide reacts with the sodium compound of acetylene (4) 
an unsaturated acid is fused with caustic potash, (5) oleic 
acid is heated with nitric acid, (6) acetylene is passed 
through an ammoniacal solution of silver chloride, (7) 
glycerine is heated with an acid sulphate. 
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Point out the differences in the properties of the aldehydes 
and. the ketones, and between form-aldehyde and acet- 
aldehyde. 


(1) Describe how you would prepare the amines, (2) state 
how to distinguish between primary, secondary and tertiary 
amines; and (3) contrast the properties of the amides with 
those of the amines. | 


> 
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GENERAL GEOLOGY. 
Third Year, Arts and Applied Science. 


Saturday, February 1st. Morning, 9.30-——12.30. 


Define Centrosphere, Lithosphere, Hydrosphere, and Atmos- 
phere. Under what-branches is the geology of the 
lithosphere studied? What are some of the functions of the 
atmosphere upon the earth ? 

What evidence can you give that there has been and is dia- 
strophic movement within the lithosphere? Cite examples 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

Discuss distribution and cause of the various types of vol- 
canoes. What are the products of an active volcano? 
Name three active volcanoes. . 
What are the causes of earthquakes, how are seismic tremors 
transmitted through the earth, and how are these recorded? 
(a) What is erosion? Enumerate the destructive surface 
agencies. | 

(b) Describe briefly the principal geological work of rivers, 
oy of underground water. 

Define —Igneous, centrum, isostatic equilibrium, moraine, 
atoll, Salton Sink, boulder clay, “‘run-off,’’ Aa lava, valley 
train, drumlin, alkali lake, bad lands, cross-bedding, playas. 
Give in order the minerals precipitated by the evaporation 
of the water in salt lakes. 

Describe a typical glacier, and the work which is accom- 
plished by it. Classify the detritus left by a retreating 
glacier. 

Describe briefly four groups of terrestrial deposits. 


Classify marine deposits, and give the kind of material 
found in each group. How has this data been obtained ? 
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GEOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Third Year, Arts and Applied Science. 





Saturday, February 1st. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


What evidence can you give that will show the great age of 


the earth? 


What is a sedimentary rock? What furnishes the material 
for the sediment? How is the loose material changed into 
rock ? 


Give the major geological divisions, and subdivide, as far as 
you can, the various periods. 


Outline the distribution of Cambrian rocks in North 
America. Draw a section across the continent which will 
show the position of the sea during the Cambrian period. 


Enumerate in order as far as possible, the geological systems 
traversed by the main line of the Canadian-Pacific Railway, 
between Montreal and Vancouver. 


Define a fossil. Give a classification of fossils and state the 
importance of fossils in studying the geology of any 
district. 


State what you know about the following: Keewatin, Old 
Red Sandstone, Lake Superior Iron Ranges, New Red Sand- 
stone, Archaeopteryx, Grenville, Foraminifera, Sigillaria, 
Graptolite beds, Dinosaurus, Age of Fishes. 


Enumerate the important coal fields of North America, give 
the age of each field. How are coals classified ? 


Describe briefly the geological history of Alberta from the 
beginning of the Cretaceous to the present. What do you 
know about the Cretaceous fauna in North America ? 


What is meant by ‘‘continental glaciation’’ and 
whence did the ice come? 
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BIOLOGY If. 





Friday, January 3Ist. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 

1. Describe clearly with the aid of sketches the difference in 
structure between the stem and the root of Dicotyledons. 

2. Give an account of the life cycle of Ulothrix or Edogonium. 

3. Compare and contrast the essential differences between the 


sporophytic and the gametophytic generations in the moss — 
and the fern. 


4. Give a brief account of some of the general characteristics 
of the Fungi, illustrating your answer by special reference 
to some fornr with which you are acquainted. 

5. Explain as fully as you can the phenomenon known as 
plasmolysis of the cell. How would you produce it ? 
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BIOLOGY III. 





Friday, January 31st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Only five questions need be attempted. 


Write a short essay on the relation between the structure of 
leaves and the supply of. available water. 


.. What are Halophytes? Describe the chemical characteristics 


of the soil in which they grow, and give a detailed des- 
cription of the leaves of such plants. 


Give an account of the development of the seed habit in the 
several fossil groups exhibiting this character. How far is - 
the seed habit an indication of affinity ? 


Compare in detail the differences in structure between the 
stem of a modern and a fossil Lycopod. 


Describe the structure of the sporocarp of Marsilia or 
Pilularia. ‘To what group of ferns are these types allied ? 


Describe in detail the process of fertilization in the Cycada- 
ceae. Sriefly compare it with the history in Angiosperms. 
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MATHEMATICS I. ALGEBRA. 
Second Paper. First Year, Course B. 





Tuesday, April 1st. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


(a) Simplify /4+(@F—a@*P 
1+ 6 

(b) Evaluate to two decimal places :———— 
ig Img 16 
Solve, (a) by substitution, (b) by determinants: 

4 x=3 y+8 

S y+ 6=3.x. 
From a cask full of pure wine 5 gallons are drawn off. The 
cask is then filled by adding pure water and again 5 gallons 
are drawn off. If 36% of the mixture is water, how many 
gallons does the cask contain? 


Sclve (a) f 2x" yee = 2aty—4 
Lat? y=4 


wes) (rts)? é 


(+3yt Gt ys 





(b) 


By means of erent solve: 
Weare 
f—x—6=0. 
A loan of $2000 is to be repaid in three equal annual pay- 
ments, interest at 5 %. Find the payment. 


The pressure of wind on a plane surface varies jointly as 
‘the area of the surface and the square of the wind’s 


velocity. The pressure 0n a square foot is 1 pound when 
the wind is at the rate of 15 miles an hour; find, the 
velocity of the wind when the pressure on a square yard is 
16 pounds. 
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The first and tenth terms of a geometrical progression are 3 
and 65 respectively. Find the common ratio, having given 
log 1.300=.11394, log 1.4074=.1484, log 2=.30103, and 
log 3=.47712. 


Find what integral power of 2 is nearest to the 12th 
power of %. 
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MATHEMATICS II. ALGEBRA. 
Applied Science. 


Wednesday, April 9th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


2x 
Resolve into partial fractions, ——. 
x'—1 
Solve the equation x*°+8x’+5x—50=0 having given that it 
has a double root. 
Find the area of the quadrilateral whose vertices are (1,2), 
(2,3); (1,2) and (2,3). 
Find the value of k for which the locus of 
x+y’ +4k x—2y +5k =0. 
(a) is a point-circle, (b) is a circle with center on the line 
x+y+1=—0. 
Discuss and plot x?+4y’—2x—3=0. 
4 
1+ cos 8 
Prove the formula 1°-+2?+3?+ ... n’=#n (n-+1) (2n-+1). 
Find the value, limit, L lim and Rlim of each of the follow- 
ing functions at the point x==1: log x, log (1~--x), 


Plot p= 


4 
a 





, tan47x. Sketch the graph of each function, and 
x’—] 

discuss its continuity. 

The speed of a body is given by the formula v—t-+2t’, 
| (t in see., v in ft./sec.). Find the average rate of increase 
of v with respect to t (a) between t=1 and t=2, (b) between 
t=1 and t=1-+h, (c) between t=1—h and t—1 and deduce 
the rate of increase of v with respect to t when t=1. Write 
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down the rate of increase when t=—ty. Find the equation of 
the tangent to the curve y=x+2 x’ at the point xo, and the 
equation of the secant through the points 0 and 2. (Illustrate 
each part of the question by a graph). 


10. Define ‘‘ convergent series,’’ ‘‘ divergent series,’’ ‘‘ sum of 
an infinite series.’’ Classify (giving proof) each of the 
following, and find, where possible, its sum: 

Ll 2 sr bed 2 

t—x +x? —x? ++ x*— x? oo .. 
(1—4)-H0—$)+ +0) +. 
trae Reet! Weve gh Gamat ciuee vs 
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MATHEMATICS II. TRIGONOMETRY. 
Applied Science. 





Tuesday, April 1st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 
The length of the side of a regular octagon is 12 inches. 
Find the radii of the inscribed and circumscribed circles. 


Prove: (a) cos 4 (y-—-810°) = —Sin# y. 


cos (x+y) 
(b) i—tan x tan y = ——_——+ 
COs x cos 7 


Solve the following equation: 


voter x—1 
tan”! + tan?! 
areal 2G 


= tan-(—7). 








Two trees 4 and & are on opposite sides of a pond. The 
distance of A from a point C is 297.6 feet, the distance of 
B from C is 864.4 feet, and the angle ACB is 87.72. 
Find the distance 4 #2. 


Solve the right spherical triangle. having 2=80° and 
6 = 67°40. ; 
Shew geometrically that sin 4 sin 6 = sin Asin a. 


Derive the formula: 


ce (s—é) sin (s—c) 


sin} A = 











sin 8 sinc 


Solve the spherical triangle: 
A=31°40'}) C= 122°20',, 6=40°40'. 


Or 
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MATHEMATICS III. CALCULUS. 
Applied Science. 





Wednesday, April 9th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 
1+x | 


/ 


V 1-x” 


Find the antiderivatives of x’e* and 





Examine the fufiction 3x*-12x°+50 for maximum and 
minimum values. 


dx _ 
dt 
are constants and xo when t—o. 


Express x as a function of t if k (a—x) where k anda 


The pressure and volume of a gas are connected by the law 
pv=500, p being in lbs. wt. / ft. and vinft.’. Find the 
mean pressure as the gas expands from 1 to 2.72 cubic feet. 


Find the length of the curve y= ‘x—1)? between x=a 
and x==b. 


Find, by means of a double iterated integral, the area con- 
tained between the curves y°=x and x*=y. 


Find the area of a loop of the curve p* =—16 sin 36. 


Find the volume generated by revolving about OX the ellipse 
2 
a 5% om =1. Check your result (a) by the use of ore of 


the theorems of Pappus, ‘b) by the prismoidal formula. 
What are the mass and mean density of a thin platein the 


form of a quadrant of a circle, assuming that the density 
varies as the product xy? 


‘a) Find the center of gravity of a segment of a parabola 
y? = 4ax cut off by a double ordinate x —a, the density at 
any point being propcrtional to the distance from OV. 

(b) Find the radius of gyration of the same segment with 
respect to OY. 
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MECHANICS: 


Second Year. 


Only eight questions to be attempted. 


Wednesday, April 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


What are the general conditions of equilibrium (a) if any 
number of forces in one plane act ona body, (b) if any 
number of forces in space act on a body ? 


Two equal, smooth spheres, weighing W pounds each, rest 
in contact between two smooth planes inclined at 30° and 60° 
to the horizontal. Find the inclination to the horizontal of. 
the line joining the centres of the spheres. 


A positive couple is produced by two parallel forces. of 10 
pounds each acting 2 feet apart. The plane of this couple 
is at 60° to a plane of a negative couple prodticed by two 
parallel forces of 20 pounds each acting 1'foot apart. Find 
the resultant couple, its plane, and direction of rotation. 


The total mass of a gun and carriage is 8000 pounds and 
the mass of the shot is 200 pounds. <A shot is fired at an 
elevation of 30° and muzzle velocity-of 600 feet per’second. 
(a) What is the range? (b) What’ is the greatest'range 
possible with the same gun? (c) What is the horizontal 
velocity of recoil at the instant of firing at an elevation 
of 30°? 


. Prove that the bob of a simple pendulum making sma// vi- 


brations executes a simple harmonic motion. By how 
much should the length of a simple seconds pendulum be 
altered to make it beat half-seconds ? 


.. A body of mass 0.1 Ib. is acted on by two influences which 
separately would give two simple harmonic motions at right 
angles to one another. The S.H.Ms. are of the same 
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period, viz., 2 seconds; but they differ 90° in phase. ‘The 
amplitude of one motion is 1 foot and of the other 2 feet. 
Prove that the actual path of the particle is an ellipse: and 
find the resultant force on, and velocity of, the body 4 second 
after starting its vibration. 


Give the laws of static friction. A 50 lb. weight rests on a 
rough, horizontal table, coeffiicient of friction 0.20. What 
horizontal force is required to start the body in motion 
along the table with an acceleration of % foot per second 
per second ? 


A 20ton car starts from rest down a 30° incline of length 
150 feet. The resistance of friction amounts to 20 pounds 
per ton. How long will it take the car to go down the 
grade? On reaching the bottom of theincline the car runs 
on a horizontal stretch where the frictional resistance is 30 
pounds per ton. What distance will the car run, and how 
long will it take in coming to rest? 


A railroad curve of horizontal radius 5445 feet is designed 
for a speed of 30 miles per hour. What is the lateral force 
on the rails when a 100 ton engine goes over the curve at 
the rate of 60 miles per hour ? 


A suspension cable spans a distance of 120 feet, and carries 
a load of 50 pounds per horizontal foot. The deflection at 
the centre is 8 feet. Find the tension and slope of the 
cable at the supports, and the tension at the lowest point.. 
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CHEMISTRY II. 
Applied Science. 


Saturday, April 5th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 
Candidates are requested to answer any six of the following 
questions. 
Describe how potassium chlorate is prepared on a commercial 
scale, and how pure perchloric acid may be prepared from it. 


State what takes place when the following substances react 
on each other: 

(a) Hydrogen peroxide and iodine. 

{b) Hydrogen peroxide and silver oxide. 

(c) Hydrogen peroxide and lead sulphide. 

(d) Copper and sulphuric acid. 

(e) Sulphur dioxide and iodine suspended in water. 

(f{) Sulphur dioxide and dilute nitric acid. 


Compare the properties of fluorine and its compounds with 
iodine and its compounds. 


(a) State where selenium is generally found. 
(b) Explain its presence in these places. 
(c) Describe how the element is obtained in its pure state. 


Explain fully how it is possible to obtain sodium chloride 
from sodium acid sulphate and hydrochloric acid. Explain 
why hydriodic acid produced by the direct union. of its 
elements is decomposed when the tube containing it is 
partially withdrawn from the furnace in which it has been 
heated. 

(a) Name the acids of sulphur, giving their formulae. 

(b) State which of these are used for commercial purposes 
either in the free state or as a salt. 

(c) Mention two of the principal uses to which each of 
these is being put. 


Explain what occurs when a current of electricity is passed 
between platinum plates through a dilute solution of 
potassium iodide. . 
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SOUND AND LIGHT. 
First Year. 





Friday, April 4th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Eight questions may be attempted. 


Explain the construction of Huyghens to illustrate the 
phenomena of reflection andrefraction of sound or light 
waves. Hence, show that the index of refraction of a 
wave for two media in contact is the ratio of the velocities 
of the waves in the two media. 


What is the vibration frequency of the note emitted by a 
wire 60 cms. long, when stretched by a weight of 20 
kilograms, if 1.50 metres of the wire weigh 3.30 gms. ? 


What is a harmonic? Explain how the presence of har- 
monies affects the wave-shape and the quality of a note. 


What length of closed organ pipe will resound to a note of 
436 vibrations per second at 20°C, if the velocity of sound 
at 0.C is 330.6 metres per second? What will be the wave- 


length and pitch of the first harmonic? 


Explain very carefully one method of measuring the speed 
of light. What is now the accepted value? 


An object 1 cm. high is placed at a point 36 cms. in front of 
a vertical, concave, mirror of focal length 28 cms. What 
will be the position, kind, and size of the image? Draw 
diagram. 


A convex lens has a focal length of 15 cms. Where would 
you place an object in order to form (1) a real, magnified 
image on a screen, (2) a virtual, magnified image? 
Illustrate each case by a particular example ; serie the dia- 
grams, and calculate the magnifications. 
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Explain the principles of the compound Microscope. 

Do the following problem on the Telescope : 

The object glass has a focal length of 5 feet, and the eye- 
piece a focal length of % inch. A clock dial 12 feet in 
diameter and 5000 feet distant is viewed through the 
telescope, How near to the object ‘glass must the eye-piece 
be placed in order to magnify the image of the dial 100 
times ? 


Write notes on any fwo of the following: 
Polarization of light, diffraction of light, colour of natural 
objects. 


Describe the solar spectrum, and give an explanation of the 
dark lines which may be found in it. How may cor- 
responding bright lines be obtained ? 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Second Year. 





Eight questions may be attempted. 
Friday, April 4th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Describe the construction, and explain the principles of 
either. an electrostatic voltometer or an electric influence 
machine. 


Explain the terms used in connection with the phenomenon 
of electrolysis, and state the chief laws governing the same. 
The element nickel is divalent and has an atomic weight of 
58.6, gold is trivalent and has an an atomic weight of 196. 
Compare the weight of the deposits of nickel and gold when 
electrolysed from their solutions by equal quantities of 
electricity. 


A battery of 50 storage cells connected in series, E. M. F. 
of each cell 2.20 volts and resistance negligible, lights 100 
twenty-five candle-power lamps, arranged in parallel. The 
current taken by each lampis 0.25 ampere. Find (a) the re- 
sistance of each lamp and the equivalent resistance of all the 
lamps, (b) the watts per candle-power of the lamps and the 
rate of working of the battery in horse-power. 


A vertical coil of wire containing 25 turns of 30 cms. mean 
diameter, is set up a/ right angles to the magnetic meridian. 
When a certain current is sent through the coil, a small 
magnetic needle suspended at the centre makes 10 oscillations 
per minute. On reversing the current the needle makes 
only 6 oscillations per minute. Ifthe horizontal component 
of the earth’s field is 0.136 dynes on unit pole, what is the 
field due to the current in the coil, and what is the value of. 
the current? 


What are the laws of heating by the electric current? | 


Prove important formulae concerned. 
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A coil of insulated wire, resistance 150 chms, is immersed in 
1200 c.c. of water. Neglecting losses of heat, how much 
current must be passed through the wire to heat the water 
_ from 20°C. to 100°C. in 10 minutes ? 


Describe clearly the construction and theory of the Weston 
D.C. ammeter and voltometer. 


State the advantages and disadvantages of these instru- 
g g 
ments, and show why they are direct reading. 


Write a short account of the dependence of the magnetic 
state of iron on the magnetizing force. Explain what is 
meant by ‘‘ Ohm’s law for magnetic circuits.’’ 


Explain briefly the principles by which an alternating 
current of electricity can be produced. A coil of wire con- 
taining 2 turns, of area A sq. cms., is whirled abouta 
i0rizontal diameter, which is in the magnetic meridian, ata 
speed of N revolutions per sec. If V dynes per unit pole 
is the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field, 
calculate the instantaneous and the average values of the 
E.M.F,, in absolute units and in volts, set up in the coil. 


(a) Write what you know of the conduction of electricity 
through gases, explaining the means by which Cathode 
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rays and X rays are produced. What is the ‘‘ Ionization 
of Gases'’? 
Or, 
or arn 4r 
(b) Inthe formula f= 3 when x =—-—, discuss 
(f-2")" 3 


the effect on f caused by a 1% error inc, a0.5% error inr, 
and a 0.3% errorin x. What is the total error in f? 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


First Year. 





Thursday, April 3rd. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


1. Write a synopsis, not more than two pages in length, of the 
following : 


DOUBLE-TRACKING BETWEEN CALGARY AND 
VANCOUVER. 


The work of double-tracking the Canadian Pacific Railway 
between Vancouver and Calgary is now in progress on the western 
end of the line, and construction will be begun at several points 
in the mountain divisions, it is stated, early in thespring. Better 
gradients are to be secured at thesame time that double-trackage 
is provided, and for this reason it is necessary to abandon the 
present route entirely in some places. Changes in the route 
across the Selkirk Mountain range will shorten the line about 3 
miles, and will involve the construction of a tunnel 5 miles in 
length to eliminate the present summit crossing through 
Roger’s Pass. 


For the major portion of the mileage between Calgary and 
Vancouver the proposed changes will give a maximum gradient 
not exceeding four-tenths of 1 per cent, the exceptions being on 
the grades to the summits in the Selkirk and Rocky Mountain 
crossings. ‘he spiral tunnels in the Rockies between Hector 
and Field, B.C., which have a maximum. grade of 2.2 per cent, 
will still be used, other spiral tunnels being driven to provide 
for the second track. ‘The spiral tunnels now in use were des- 
cribed in the Engineering Record of Sept. 25, 1909. 


In the Selkirk Mountains a route with better grades than 
those now in use has been located by the recent surveys. West- 
ward from Six-Mile Creek the present route, which ascends the 
side hills of Beaver River Valley and follows its tributary, Bear 
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Creek, to the summit in Roger’s Pass, will be abandoned 
altogether to secure .a_maxiinum grade not exceeding 1 per cent. 
The. new line follows the bottom of the Beaver River Valley to 
the eastern portal of the proposed tunnel, which will do away 
with the grade.up to Roger’s Pass and incidentally eliminate 4 
miles of snowsheds. ‘The western portal of the tunnel will be 
a few miles below Glacier in the valley. of the Illecillewaet. 


It is expected that the grade through the tunnel will not be 
much in excess of 1 per cent. In addition to the grades exceed- 
ing four-tenths of 1 per cent., which have already been 
mentioned, there will be one other exception to this as amaxi- 
mum gradient, which will be in that part of the line between 
the western portal'of the:tunnel-and. Revelstoke. Here.the line 
often skirts the brink of the Hlecillewaet Canyon, and) great 
difficulties would attend grade alterations at many points. ; 


‘The cost of the proposed route changes, double-tracking and 
driving the tunnel is estimated at about $150,000,000, and at 
least 4 years will be required to complete the work. Mr. F. F. 
Busteed, formerly general superintendent of the British Columbia 
division of the Canadian Pacific Railway, is in immediate 
charge of the work, with headquarters at Kainloops, B.C. 


2. Point out the chief faults in tne following extracts, re- 
writing them and making what improvenients you can : 


(a) The Victoria Memorial Museum, one of the most interest 
ing buildings in Ottawa, contains many fine collections of 
Canadian birds, animals, minerals, etc. These are open for 
public inspection any day but Sunday. 


(b) One day, being at dinner with his father and mother, 
at the house of a neighbour, the servant while passing the 
coffee, overturned a cupful on Macaulay’s legs. 


(c) We know from the study of the dead that many suffer- 
ing from pulmonary tuberculosis, recover from the disease, 
and the patient dies from some other disease. 
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(d) Concrete sewers in which Portland cement used through- 
out has been water-proofed with our compound are proven, 


_by the highest authorities, beyond the possibility of furnish- 


ing examples of disintegration to be employed by com- 
petitive industries as a warning against the use of this ideal 
method of construction. 


Write a short essay on one of the following subjects : 
(a) The part which the C.P.R. has played in the develop- 
ment of Western Canada. 


(b) The advantages and disadvantages of the Municipal 
Ownership of Public Utilities. 


(c) The principle and construction of an ordinary Gas 
Engine. 
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MECHANICS OF MACHINES. 


Second ‘Year. 





Tuesday, April 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Obtain the expression for the velocity and acceleration of 
the piston of a direct acting engine in terms of the crank 


ec ee v4 


ry,’ the ratio of the connecting rod to the crank x, 
the linear velocity of the crank pin ‘‘vc,’’and the angle ‘‘6”’ 
which the crank makes with the line of centres of the 
engine. 


Given the crank of a direct acting engine=24 ins., the 
connecting rod—11 feet, the r.p.m.—150., find the accele-’ 
ration of the piston when the crank has turned through an 
angle—57.3 degrees from the inside dead centre. If 
the weight of the reciprocating parts==1200 lbs., and the 
piston diam.—24 ins., find the pressure in lbs. per sq. in., 
which must be applied to the piston in order to accelerate 
the reciprocating parts at this point. 


Show how to obtain the linear velocity of the ram of a 
shaping machine in which the Whitworth quick return 
motion is used. Given the lengths of the various links, 
show how to obtain the ratio, “‘ Advance’’ 

Return. 


Describe the involute system of designing gears. State the 
advantages of the involute as:compared withthe cycloidal 
system. What is meant by the terms —diametral pitch, 
path of contact, and angle of obliquity ? 


Define and illustrate: expansion, augmentation and re- 
duction, as applied to kinematic chains. 
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SURVEYING. 
Second Year. 





Thursday, April 3rd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Give the principle of measuring distances by the stadia. © 
Deduce the formula for inclined sights. Given dis- 


F 
tance = — st+(/+c). 

Z 
Describe how you would make a stadia survey of a small 
lake and the surrounding country for both horizontal 
and vertical projections. What accuracy would you expect 
to obtain in the work? 


Describe the plane-table. How are points located on the 
plane-table by the methods of intersection and resection ? 


Discuss fully Lehmann’s Method of solving the Three-Point 
Problem with the plane-table. ‘ 


Give the principle of the sextant. 


Discuss fully the methods of making observations on the 
Pole Star for Latitude and for Azimuth. Give the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 


Define: compound curve, reverse curve, the P.C.C. 


Given the Sta.P.C. 49+38. 
Sta. Vertex 55+59. 
Degree of first curve 4°R. 
Degree of second curve 6°R. 


I=49° 13’. 
Required the stations of the P.C.C. and the P.’T. 
Given a simple curve 3°R. I= 34 42 
Spams, 27+43 New Curve 7°R. 


A new curve is to start from this and end in a tangent 
parallel to the old tangent and 33 feet to the right of it. 
Required the station of the P.C.C. and the new P.T. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
First Year. 





Monday, April 7th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Problem 1 or 3 may be omitted. 


A right triangular prism lies in a plane inclined at 40° to HP. 
Its axis—2 inches in length —is inclined at 20° to H.P. The 
ends are equitateral triangles, side 14 inches. Shew the 
projections of the prism. 


An oblique plane ’.7.4/. makes angles of 40° with VP. 
and 65 with 4.P. Shew itstraces. The projections ofa line 
AB are given by A (4, 24,—2) and & (24, 1,—1) measured 
from 7. Find the angle which the line makes with the 


plane. 


A hexagonal slab, 1 inch thick, lies in the plane of Prob. 2. 
A side of the hexagon, linch long, is parallel to, and Finch 
distant from 7.7. raw the plan and elevation. 


An upright triangular prism penetrates a sphere. ‘The 
sphere is 2 inches in diameter, is } inch above the ground, 
and its centre 2 inches from V.P. The plan of the prism is 
an isosceles triangle having a base AZ 1 inch, and base 
angles 70°. ‘he point A touches the plan of the sphere 3 
inches from the ground line, to which the line 4A is in- 
clined at 30°. Shew the intersection of the sphere and 
prism in the elevation. 


Two lines, each 3 inches long, are drawn at an angle of 135°. 
An are of a circle makes with these a sector. This is the 
the developmeat of aright cone, Shew its projections. On 
the development, a line of 4 inches is placed. Find its 
position on the elevation of the cone. 
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6. A right cone—base 14 inches, height 2 inches, and axis 
parallel to and 3 inches from V.P.—is placed with its axis 
2 inches from the centre of a sphere of 14 inches diameter. 
The centre is 14 inches above //.?. and 14 inches in front 
of V.P. Pass a plane tangent to the cone and sphere. 


7. A cylinder 3 inches long and of 14 inches diameter touches 
the ground on a generator which makes 30° with V.P. 
Shew the traces of a plane which touches the cylinder at a 
point P. 14 inches above the ground, andj1 inch from the 
end. Shew also the construction when the generator is 
parallel to V.P. . | 


‘8. Given the trimetric axes OX, OY, OZ, angle XOY being 
120°, and YOZ 135°. Shew the projection of a cube, side 2 
inches, and a cylinder—14 inches high, diameter 14 inches— 
resting on the upper surface of the cube. 


9. Draw a plan and elevation of the cube and cylinder of Problem 
8, when the cube rests on #./., and one side is parallel to 
and 14 inches distant from V.P. If rays fall on these ob- 
jects at 30° to V.P..and 45° to H.P., shew the shadow cast. 
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GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


Second Year. 


—-—--— 


Sketches accompany Questions 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
Tuesday, April lst. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


What are the three equations .of equilibrium for co- 
planar forces? Illustrate by sketches. 


What is a force polygon? What is an equilibrium 
polygon? Show how you would find the resultant of a 
set of parallel forces graphically by the use of these. 


Determine the reactions and the moment at the center of 
the simple beam shown in the sketch (both graphically and 
analytically). 


Find the center of gravity of the figure shown in the sketch. 
Give all of your work. 


Determine the reactions on the structure shown in the figure 
(graphically). 


Find the stress in the bar 4 of the trusses shown in the 
sketch (analytically). 


Determine all of the stresses in the truss shown by the 
method of index stresses. Show all of your work. 
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ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 





Tuesday, April 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Take any seven questions. 


Shew one method of constructing geometrically the Ionic 
Volute. 


Compare Greek and Roman Architecture with regard to 
(a) walls, (b) roofs, (c) columns, and (d) ornament. 


Make to scale a dimensioned drawing of the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, or of the Arch of Constantine. 


Make a series of not less than six sketches to shew the 
development of Gothic tracery. 


Write a note on vaulting, with reference to development, 
construction, and character. 


Make a drawing to scale of a Doric or Tuscan column, shew- 
ing the dimensions, and indicating by a plan the inter- 
columniation. 


Shew the elevation of a typical Renaissance cornice, properly 
scaled. 


State the three periods of French Gothic, noting their 
characteristics and chief examples. Contrast the plans of 
French and English Gothic Cathedrals. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Third Year. 





Sketches accompany question #. 
Tuesday, April 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


1. -A right pyramid has an altitude of 3 inches. Its base 
is a square whose side is 2 inches. The vertex of the cone is 2 
inches back of the picture plane and 4 inches above the ground 
plane; and is 1 inch to the left of the eye. ‘The vertical axis of 
the pyramid makes an angle of 60° with the ground plane and 
the front edge of the base is parallel to the ground line. ‘The 
eye is located 3 inches in front of the picture plane and 3 inches 
above the ground plane. Find the perspective of the pyramid. 


(a) Find the perspective of the vertex by the distance 
point method. 


(b) Find the perspective of the base by the use of the 
vanishing points, and by locating one point on the front and 
back edges. 

(c) Find the perspective of the vertical axis of the pyramid 
and its length in perspective by the measuring point and distance 
line method. 


2. What are the three general methods upon which map 
construction is based? Describe one type of map which comes 
under each method. 


3. Discuss one of the following; conical projections, 
mercators projection, polyconic projections. 


4. ‘The two sketches in figure 4 represent two photographs 
taken from ends of a base-line dB. ‘The base line is 3,000 feet 
long. The focal length of the camera is 8 inches. Locate the 
points C, D and £& on a map: scale 1 inch=400 feet. ‘The 
elevation of points A=290.5 and &=167.0.. Determine the 
elevation of points C, D and &. 
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STRUCTURAL DESIGN. 
Third Year. 


—_-—_ 


Monday, April 7th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Full use of the specifications and the hand book ts allowed. 
Sketch accompanies question 1. 


The structure shown in the sketch is to be built of long-leaf 
yellow pine. Steel or cast iron may be used for details. 
design the beam and the columns, and makea sketch of the 
detail joint A. 


Given a simple span of 20 feet for a girder, 


Max. Dead Shear = _ 5,000 lbs. 
Max. Dead Moment= 25,000 foot lbs. 
Max. Live Shear = 85,000 lbs. 


Max. Live Moment=4 50,000 foot lbs. 
Design a steel girder. 
Determine the rivet pitch at the ends. 
Determine the size of the end stiffeners. 


Determine the spacing of the intermediate stiffeners. 


Design a web splice for a web 34° 1/2”. 
Max: Shear at splice 111,820 lbs. 
- Max.:Moment.on splice 540,000 foot Ibs. 


Cr 
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HYDRAULICS. 
‘Third Year. 


Wednesday, April 9th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Discuss the formulae of Kutter, Bazin and Hazen in 
reference to the flow of water in conduits, stating the con- 
ditions under which each was deduced. 


Find the capacity of and velocity in a 40” circular brick 
sewer laid on a grade of 1.in.300, and running (a) 2 feet, 
(b) 1 foot deep. 


A rectangular concrete conduit 40” wide is required to carry 
off, as a maximum, drainage amounting to 7,500 im- 
perial gallons per minute. On what grade must it be laid 
in order that the velocity of the water shall just equal 5 feet 
per second? 


A stream of water 36 sq. inches in sectional area, and 
delivering 4 cubic feet per second impinges ona vane ana is 
thereby changed in direction through 120°. Find the 
magnitude and direction of the pressure on the vane, the 
useftil work and the efficiency (a) if the vane be fixed (b) if 
itzmoves with a velocity of 10 feet per second in the direction 
of the water, (c) if the single vane in (b) is replaced by a 
Series of vanes. 
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Describe fuily Pelton, Breast, and Cvershot wheels; ax 


flow, impulse, radial-flow and re-action turbines. State 
the characteristic equations for the latter. 


An axial flow impulse turbine passes 170 cu. ft. per second 
nos head over the inlet being 9.5 feet and the depth cf 
the turbine .9 feet. If the mean diameter of the turbine is 
4,2.feet, find the lip angles at inlet and outlet, and the 
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direction of the entering water to give an efficiency of 
0.84 (v“w=0). Find also the widths of the inlet and out- 
let orifices, the speed of the turbine and the 7.P?. 


Ina/.F. reaction turbine v;—=V":; A.P.=6.27, m=60 
feet per second; a=11°32!; u:=50 feet persecond. 71= 27». 
Find the lip angles, the head, the efficiency and the dis- 
charge. (V2=uxe). 


In an O.F. impulse turbine Q=84 cubic feet per second ; 
H=560 feet ; v2=1.15 71; u1=87 feet per second; a=17°, 
find the efficiency, the lip angles, the width of the wheel 
at the inlet and outlet surfaces. (v’y=0). 


Explain with sketches the action of the centrifugal pump, 
stating and deducing its governing equation. 
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HYDRAULIC LABORATORY. 
Third Year. 


—_—__—— 


Saturday, April 5th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


. Sketch and describe the apparatus necessary for tests on 


rectangular notches, stating the readings which must be 
taken to determine the discharge coefficient. 


Calculate the coefficient of discharge for a 90 degree notch, 
in which the head (including approach head)=12” and the 
discharge—571. imperial gallons per minute. 


How is the discharge of a mouth-piece affected if the sides 


are made (a) converging, (b) parallel, (c) diverging ? 


Sketch the apparatus necessary to determine the resistance 
coeficient of an orifice. State the readings which must be 
taken and derive the expression for C fi in terms of these 
readings. 


Show how the friction of a pipe may be obtained experi- 
mentally. What will be the effect of a 90 degree elbow 
placed in the system? How is the resistance of elbows, 


valves, etc., usually expressed ? 


Describe the venturi meter and show how it may be used to 


measure a flow of water in a main. 


So, 
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MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING. 


Third Year. 


Friday, April 4th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Write full notes on 
(1) A standard of value. 
(2) Requisites of a good Medium of Exchange. 
(3) Difficulties arising from ‘‘ Mixed Currency,’’ and 
means of overcoming these. 


(a) Discuss Capital vs. Revenue expenditures, giving 
examples from the accounts of a city. 

(b) How is each usually provided for ? 

(c) Distinguish between “‘ Receipts’’ and ‘* Income.’’ 


(a) Sketch a form of Debenture. 

(b) How is an issue of debentures authorized ? 

(c) How are they marketed? Explain Premium and Dis- 
count in this connection. 


What is a Sinking Fund? 


Discuss its uses and abuses, advantages and disadvantages. 


Make a classification, on an economic basis, of municipal 
receipts and disbursements with several items that would 
appear under each head. 


Illustrate 
(a) A Bank Reconciliation Statement. 


(b) An Assessor’s Roll. 
(c) A Debenture Register. 
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A $10,000 debenture bearing 4% interest is drawn for 20 


years. How much can I bid for it if desiring to make 5% 
on my money? 


The city of Wheaton has to pay off debentures amounting 
to $750,000, due in 25 years, at 5% by equal annual instal- 


_ ments of principal and interest. What tax rate is required 


for this purpose on a total assessment of two hundred 
million dollars ? 


Interpret according to “The Town Act’’ of Alberta the 
terms (1) Local improvements. 

(2) Special frontage assessment. 

(3) Special local benefit assessment. 
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GEODESY. 
Third Year. 





Thursday, April 3rd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Discuss the true shape of the earth based on the assigned 
reading. 


Define and explain the three kinds of latitude. 
Deduce the formula for reduction to sea-level. 
Adjust the figure shown, by the method of correlatives. 


Angles in figure No. 4. 
Area of triangle 4=170 square miles. 
o ‘' >: B=140 square miles: 
(1) 63° 49’ 34” weights=2 
(2) 72 BO ea re 
(3)))'43, 30 738 
(4) 35° 46° 29 


, wt 


” 


ea 


Gag 48) 17" 
(7) LOB T2648" 
(8)°120° 19 03” 


Given the triangle 4dAC: 

Angle 4=37° 29’ error=2' 

Side 4 B=4733 feet. error = 7.3 feet. 
Side A C= 5985 feet. error=-9.4 feet. 
Find the error made in the computed area. 


In the Fig. of (4) draw the diagonal AC. 
The two angles at 4 :-a=40° 20’ 25” 


eet aro ee NO ae, OS em ee) all» 


pr23° 26! 7) 
The two angles at C:-c==31° 13’ 24” 
A336. 11) 48° 


Derive the side equation for this case; use seven place 
logarithms. 
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THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
Third Vear. . 


Wednesday, April 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Discuss column formulae. Deduce Rankine’s and explain 
the straight line formula. Calculate the size of a W.I. 
circular column 12 feet long required to carry a load of 
5O tons. 


State and deduce the theorem of three moments.. What are 
the reactions in a three span continuous beam in which the 
spans are 10, 15 and 20 feet, and are loaded respectively 
with 500, 400 and 300 pounds per lineal foot? 


Deduce the formula for the extreme fibre stress in a circular 
shaft of radius ‘‘7’’ exposed to a torque 7. What size of 
shaft ‘allowable stress 16,000 lbs. per sq. in.) is required to 


transmit 1000 H.P. at 500 R.P.M.? 


Given that two principal stresses of 300 and 500 lbs. per 
sq. in. intensity act on a given piece of material, find the 
direction and magnitude of the intensity of stress on a 
plane which makes an angle of 30° with the lesser of the 
two principal stresses. 


A concrete wall, 16 feet high, with a batter of 1 in 7 on the 
face, retains an carth embankment sloping up from the top 
of the wall at the rate of 1 in 24%. Find the position, mag- 
uituide and direction of the total pressure per lineal foot of 
wall. (Angle of friction==40°; w==90 lbs. per cubic foot.) 


If a 3 inch circular shaft is exposed to a torque equivalent 
to a force of 500 lbs. acting at an arm of 3 feet and is also 
exposed to a &.//. equivalent to that due to a load of 500 
pounds, acting at the centre of a 10 foot span, what arethe 
maximuin tensile and sheering stresses induced? What is 
the inclination of the planes upon which these maximum 
stresses occur? 
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Calculate by two methods the deflection which will occur 
under a gradually applied load of 5 tons at the centre of a 
20 foot spanofa9in. / beam (30 Ibs.) (4 =8.82; /=101.9; 
E=30X10°; weight of the beam may be neglected.) 


Discuss the condition for the proper equilibrium polygon in 


the graphic treatment of arches. Show how the stresses on 
the arch may be obtained from this proper equilibrium 
polygon. 
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TESTING LABORATORY. 
Third Year. 


Five questions may be attempted. 


Tuesday, April lst. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Sketch and describe the apparatus necessary for a transverse 
test on wood. Show to obtain the value of the modulus of 
elasticity, and the ultimate skin stress. 


Given the following data, determine the deflection, and 
the maximum longitudinal shear. What load would give 
this deflection if the beam were loaded on its flat? 


Data:—Breadth=4”"; depth=8”"; span=6 ft.: W=3000 
lbs. concentrated at the centre of the beam; A=1,000,000. 
lbs. per sq. in.; Neglect the weight of the beam. 


State the standard tests for cement, describing the necessary 
apparatus. 


Show how to obtain the value of the modulus of rigidity in 
the case of spiral springs. 


What are your conclusions regarding Euler’s formula? 
Apply the results of your tests on columns to prove your 


asserticus. 


@€.-clo2.0 ictail a tension test on a wrought iron specimen. 
Ske h the probable stress-strain diagram. What is the 
yield point? The elastic limit ? 


Define the “‘ modulus figure’’ and outline the method of 
obtaining it for a rail of known section. 
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STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. 
Third and Fourth Years. 


Saturday, April 19th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.30. 


(Answer any eight questions). 


(a) Upon what does the consolidation of sedimentary 
material depend ? 

(b) Distinguish between : stratification, lamination, joint- 
ing, faulting. 


Illustrate with diagrams: overlap, laminae, contemporaneous 
erosion, thinning out of strata, false bedding, rills. 


Compare concretionary and secretionary structures. Name 
some types of each. 


Explain ‘‘the width of outcrop depends upon the angle of 
dip and the contour of the surface.’’ Illustrate your 
answer with diagrams. 


Define: dip, hade, outcrop, strike, geanticline, isoclinal, 
major joint, zone of fracture, stratigraphic throw. 


Classify faults and give diagrams of the main types. 
Outline a systematic classification of igneous rock bodies. 


Draw a section along the line indicated on the model, sub- 
mitted, showing the succession of strata and the underground 
expression of the folds. 


The strike of a sedimentary series consisting of conglomerate, 
sandstone and shale is N.30°E. The dip is 30° to the S.F. 
On crossing the series from north-west to south-east it was 
found that the distance from the contact of the conglomerate 
and sandstone to the contact between the sandstone and 
shale is 350 feet. The former contact has an elevation of 
125 feet and the latter contact an elevation of 190 feet. 
How thick is the sandstone stratum ? 
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PETROLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
Third and Fourth Years. 


Saturday, April 19th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


1. What is the distinction, between a mineral and a rock? 
Give examples of each. Name some minerals that are also 
rocks. 


2. What is meant by “ crystal form of amineral’’? By what 
physical properties can a mineral be determined? 


3. Enumerate the types of felSpar and the chemical composition 
of each. How are these types distinguished, what is the 
chief alteration product of felspar. : 


4. Name any three minerals with good cleavage, and three that 
have no cleavage. 


5. What is the economic value of the following minerals :~ 
mica, calcite, kaolin, gypsum, limonite, garnet, talc, litho- 
graphic limestone ? 


6. Outline briefly any relation that exists between bitumen, 
petroleum and natural gas. 


7. Give aclassification of igneous plutonic and volcanic rocks. 


8. What. constitutes a good building stone? Describe the 
texture, mineral composition and economic value of granite, 
diorite, basalt, pumice, rhyolite. 


9. Define: breccia, obsidian, lithophysae, pegmatite, compli- 
mentary dikes, orbicular structure. 


10. Determine the mineral and rock specimens submitted. 
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FOUNDATIONS AND MASONRY. 
Fourth Year. 


Wednesday, April 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Classify soils from the point of view of bearing power. How 
is each class treated in the design of foundations? 


By what methods may soils be examined previous to cons- 
tructing the foundations. 


Discuss pile foundations and pile driving. 


In designing footings to carry loads on ordinary soils what 
important principles must be followed. 


Discuss fully the subject of Cofferdams. 
Discuss fully the subject of Pneumatic Caissons. 


Define: Abutment, archring, intrados, extrados, springing 
line, span, rise, spandrell walls, as applied to arches. 

Facing stone, backing, batter, course, joint, coping, as ap- 
plied to piers. . 


Assume the bearing power of the soil to be 5,000 pounds 
per square foot. Design a grillage to support the column 
loads shown in the figure. 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 


—— 


Wednesday, April 30th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Describe the method of determining the number of bacteria 
in a given water supply. 


How are bacteria affected by temperature? What practical 
uses are made of these effects? 


What are pure cultures? In what ways may such be ob- 
tained? 


To what extent and how may water be (a) naturally, (b) 
artificially freed from bacterial contamination? 


Explain the significance of B. coli in water. 


Define:—spore, obligate anzerobe, disinfection, saprophyte, 
-spirillum, unit of antitoxin, facultative pathogen, yeast. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Fourth Year. 


Friday, May 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Six questions may be attempted. The use of steam 
tables is permitted. 


Describe the Peabody calorimeter and show how the dryness 
of steam can be obtained by the use of this apparatus. 
How would you proceed to determine the amount of super- 
heat of the steam in a main? 


Describe the Rankine cycle. Find the efficiency of an 
engine which operates on this cycle, given,—boiler 
pressure—150.3 lbs. per sq. in. gauge: back-pressure=3 Ibs. 
per sq. in. gauge; q=0.98; barometer reading—=30 ins. of 
mercury. Define the term ‘‘ efficiency ratio.’’ 


What data are necessary to obtain the mechanical efficiency 


of a steam or gas engine? MDescribethe tests necessary to 
obtain these data. 


Outline the problem involved in governing a steam engine. 
Show clearly how the steam may be regulated. 


Classify steam boilers. State the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two general types. 


What is the equivalent evaporation of a boiler working at 
115.3 lbs. per sq. in. gauge pressure if the feed water is de- 
livered to the boiler at 100 degrees F. The dryness=98% 
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and atmos. pres. =14.7 lbs. per sq. in.? What is the horse 
power of the boiler if 4520 lbs. of steam are. delivered per 
hour under these conditions ? 


Determine the proper thickness for the shell of a cylindrical 
boiler given: Ult. tensile strength for shell=55,000 lbs. per 
sq. in.; steam pressure—130 lbs. per sq. in. guage; diameter 
of poiler—=60 ins. ; elficiency of longtitudinal joint=75%; 
factor of safety=5. . 


Give some general characteristics of the lignite coal found 
in Alberta, and state the special provisions which should be 
made in the design of a boiler furnace to meet these 
conditions. 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 
Fourth Year. 





Tuesday, May 6th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Discuss under four headings, specifying the uses included in 
each, the quantity of water required to supply a manufac- 
turing town (pop. 50,000). 

Discuss “‘ run-off.’’ What population could probably be sup- 
plied from a water-shed of 100 square miles assuming suffi- 


cient storage? Give the figures upon which your results are 
based. 


Discuss precipitation and evaporation in Canada. 


What size of pipe would you recommend as the supply main 
for a gravity-supply to a municipality (pop. 10,000), if the 
source be six miles away, at an elevation 232 feet above the 
point of delivery, assuming (a) a distributing reservoir of 
stated capacity at a suitable elevation, ‘b) an elevated tank 
with a capacity of 100,000 gallons at a suitable elevation? 


Discuss briefly (a) distribuiing reservoirs, (b) waste pre- 
vention, (c) distributing system, (d) underground flow, 
(e) effective size and uniformity coefficient. 


Assuming that the resistance of the top is twice that of the 


sand layer, what loss of head is required to deliver 3.5 mill- 
ion gallons per acre per day tothe underdrains through a sand 
layer (effective size 0.2 mm, uniformity coefficient 2.5), 30 
inches deep and through a gravel bed (average effective size 
20 mm), 16 inches deep? 


Discuss in detail rapid sand filtration, sketching method of 
operation and giving rates, etc. 
Discuss briefly (a) chemical precipitation, (b) ozone process, 


(c) lisinfection with hypochlorite (d) fine versus coarse 
filters, (e) storage. ; 
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RAILROAD ENGINEERING. 
Fourth Year. 


Thursday, May 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 1.30. 


Questions I to 5 are of equal value, question 6 being considered 
as equivalent to 2% times the others. 


Deduce the formula and calculate the reference curve for a 
straight main track of 48%” gauge, using a No.7 frog; also 
the modified reference curve for a 4°30’ main track, using 
same guage and frog. Check by the approximate method of 
obtaining the second from the first. 


Outline methods of computing earthwork, deducing the 
prismoidal formula and explaining in detail Henck’s method. 


Calculate the amount of cut or fill, as the case may be, 
shown by the following notes: 


Sta. Sur. Elev.) Grade Cross-Section 
, Ag hy eye eae 26.7 
0) i A 102.0 Socata to 8 Ue arene: 
; +6.7 +16.7 
13.4 ia 
+50 106.4 eS Oe ae eee 
+3.4 4-7 1 
10.0 73.2 
+64 103.7 a aerg oie 
0.0 Ee 
10:32 11.9 
+76 102.8 Pian. Gi Bee 
—% 2 19 
1333 7.0 
87 100.6 —— --2.3 — 
ey, 0.0 
16.0 10.9 
1+00 3 ter eS. 0 eee Oe 
—6.0 —2.6 
19.4045 17.0 
2+00 96.9 104.0 SGeay ed eens 
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Plot the profile and mass diagram for the following notes. 
The grade is one per cent. Explain briefly for what 
purposes the diagram is useful. 














Sta. Center |Solidity ||. Sta. Center | Solidity 
Heights for Heights | for 

Section Section 
0 0) 10 “6.7 621 
iL —3.0 100 ots aioe +807 
2 —5.3 — 318 eZ “5ia +702 
3 =7.6 —572 13 2A +378 
4 —8.4 —771 || 14 0 +105 
5 —4 3 —577 15 —3.6 —129 
6 0 —163 16 —6.0 —- 385 
7 +-2.6 aes! 17 —4..0 —255 
8 eee +284 18 —1.6 —-105 
9 +4.9 = ALy 19 0 — 46 


Explain overhaul and show how it may be obtained from the 
mass diagram. If the limit of free haul is 500 feet, the cost 
of excavation or embankment 18 cents per cu. yd., and that 
of haul 1% cents per cu. yds. per 100 feet, what would be 
the cost of overhaul between stations 0 and 11-+36. Would 
you recommend wasting and borrowing? If so between 
what stations ? | 


Discuss the economics of railroad location outlining under 
suitable headings the cost of producing transportation and 
showing what effect on this cost may be attributed to small 
alterations in alignment, distance or grade. 
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TESTING LABORATORY. 
Fourth Year. 


Friday, May 9th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Five questions may be attempted. 


What commercial tests should be applied to sand which is to 
be used for concrete? What for gravel? What precautions 
should be taken in preparing: specimens of the latter for 
testing? How does loam inthe sand affect the strength of 
concrete in which the sand is used ? 


Outline and criticize your investigation on reinforced con- 
crete beams. 


What tests are applied to building brick ? Give approximate 
values for the various results you have obtained. How do 
these values compare with those which should be obtained 
with high grade brick? 


Give an account of some tests on timber beams. State 
approximately the values obtained for the. ultimate skin 
stress in tests on B.C. fir beams at various spans. 


Describe the tests which you have made on wooden cubes in 
compression., Give values for the yield point in com- 
pression, the load being applied at various angles with the 
grain of the wood. 


How should a report of a test on building material be pre- 
-pared? State the readings which should be taken in a 
tension test. Illustrate the procedure in working up the 
results. What precautions should be taken in conducting 
the test? ‘ 
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KNGLISH I. 





The History of English Literature, prior to 1700. 


Thursday, May 1st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Name three comedies, three tragedies, three historical plays, 
and two narrative poems by Shakespeare, indicating in each 
case the period of Shakespeare’s career in which the play or 
poem was written. 


(a) What is a sonnet? (b) What is the theme of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets? (c) When, approximately, were 
they composed? (d) What does Wordsworth mean by the 
ime : 

‘“ With this key (i.e. the sonnet) 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’’ ? 


Restate each of the following. quotations in your own words, 
and describe the incident of which the quotation forms 
a am : 


(a) “‘ By whose direction found’st thou out this place’’ ? 
‘“By Love, that first did prompt me to fonbeac 
He lent me counsel and I lent him eyes.’’ 


(b) ‘“O she knew well 
“Rhy love did read by rote that could not spell.’’ 


(c) ‘A plague o’ both your houses ! I am sped.’’ 


(d) “*‘ Sweet youth, I pray you, chide a year together. 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo.’’ 


(e) ‘‘ Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. Let me go with you..”’ 


(a) Describe Touchstone. (b) What does the fact that the stage 
directions in the beginning of the play describe him as a 
““clown’’ suggest to you in regard to the circumstances of 
the composition of the play? (c) Describe Jaques. 
(d) Describe Rosalind. 
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Point out the discrepancy between quotations (1) and (2) 
trom 4s) oui ieee: 

1. ‘‘Good Monsieur Charles, What’s the new news at the 
new court ?’”’ | 

‘‘ There’s no new news at the court, sir, but the old news : 
that is, the old Duke is banished.’’ 


6 . . 
beat Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 


Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ?”’ 


(a) Point out the most important instances of accident and 
coincidence in (1) Romeo and Juliet (2) As You Like It. 

(b) Does this dependence upon chance and coincidence in 
the construction of the plot constitute a defect ? Explain. 


(a) What was Spenser’s plan for 7he Faerie Queene? 

(b) Where does he outline it? (c) Describe the stanzaic 
form in which the poem was written. (d) Describe the in- 
cident referred to in the fcllowing lines: 


‘’ At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 
An aged sire, in long blacke weedes yclad.’’ 


Give a brief outline of Milton’s life. 


Explain minutely each of the following quotations and 
briefly describe the poems from which the quotations are 
taken: 


(a) ‘‘Fame is the spur tnat the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 


Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.’’ 


(b) ‘‘And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.’’ 


Outline briefly the first book of Paradise Lost. 
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ENGLISH II. 


The History of English Literature from 1700 to the present. 
Thursday, May 1st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Place each of the following quotations, describe the poem from 
which it is taken, and comment briefly on the significance 
of the author in the history of English literature: 


1. ‘‘Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little Tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.’’ 


2. ‘Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru ; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life: 
‘Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate.’’ 


‘“ A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place.’’ 


(oe) 


4. ‘‘Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Whererumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more! ’’ 


5. ‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ?’”’ 
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‘““Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 

That’s a’ the learnin I desire ; 

Then, tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
At pleugh or cart, | 

My Muse, though hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.’’ 


C6 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour . 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity.’’ 


‘“T live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me: and to me, 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture; I can see 

Nothing to loathe in Nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain.’’ 


‘“ The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Harth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of ‘Kternity.’’ 


‘“Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards.’’ 
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ENGLISH II. Composition. 


Thursday, May 1st. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Write an essay not more than five pages in length on one 


of the following subjects: 


L: 


bo 


Not the body of heroic Puritanism only, which was bound 
to die, but the soul of it also, which was and should have 
been and shall be immortal, has for the present passed 
away.-—Carlyle. . 


Wars constantly arise, not from the irreconcilable clashing 
of great interests, but from mismanaged trifles. 
—Lord Morley. 


Republican Rome had little to do, either by precept or ex- 
ample with modern life; imperial Rome everything. 


It is the addition of strangeness to beauty, that constitu- 
tes the romantic character in Art; and the desire of beauty 
being a fixed element in every artistic organization, it is 
the addition of curiosity to this desire of beauty that con- 
stitutes the romantic temper.—-W. Pater. 
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ENGLISH III. 
Tennyson and Browning. 
Thursday,,May 1st. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


1. Discuss each of the following Idylls in respect to 


(a) subject matter and treatment, (b) sources: 
(1) Gareth and Lynette 
(2) Merlin and Vivien 
(3) The Holy Grail 


2. Comment briefly on the subject matter and art of 
(a) Ulysses 
(b) Ocenone 
(c) Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington 
(d) ‘The Revenge 


3. Comment briefly on the subject matter and art of 
(a) Pippa Passes 
(b) My Last Duchess 
(c) A Grammarian’s Funeral 
(d) Andrea del Sarto 
(e) Caliban upon Setebos 


4. Compare and contrast the point of view of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam and Browning’s La Saisiaz 
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HONORS ENGLISH. 


The History of Literary Criticism. 


Saturday, May 10th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


State briefly the Neo-classical point of view in English 
Literature. 


Within what dates is the period of Neo-classicism comprised? 
What were the immediate sources of English Neo-classicism? 


What Ang/ish author of an earlier period contributed most 
largely to this development ? 


Discuss the following authors as literary critics, in each case 
naming the works of that author especially deyoted to 
literary criticism, giving a general statement of the content 
of the author’s critical theory, and explaining the author’s 
significance in the evolution of literary criticism: 

(a)Rymer; (b) Dryden; (c) Addison ; (d) Pope; (e) Johnson. 
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HONORS ENGLISH. 
The Elizabethan Drama. 


——$— 


Saturday, May 10th. Morning, 9.30 to 12-30. 
Outline the story of Endymion and comment on the allegory. 


Describe the character of each. of the following, and indicate 
the part played by each in the: drama with which they are 
associated : (a) Malevole; (b) Barabas; (c) Mistress Anne 


Frankford; (d) Evadne; (e) Antonio (in the Duchess of. 
Malf). 


. Give the substance of Ben Johnson’s: theory of comedy as 
outlined.in Avery Man in his Humor, and discuss Johnson’s 
Alchemist in the light of this theory. 


Compare the purpose and method of the Old Wives Tale 
and the Anight of the Burning Pestle. 


Volpone is usually called a comedy. Tell the story of the 
play and justify its possible classification as a tragedy.” 


Which characters are most vividly delineated in the Shoe- 
maker's Holiday? Describe these characters. 


Thomas Heywood explains his art in these words : 
‘‘ Look for no glorious state, ; our muse is bent 
Upon a barren scene......... 
Gentle thoughts, when they may give the foil 
Save them that yield, and spare where they may spoil.’’ 


Comment on A Woman Killed with Kindness in the light of 
this quotation. 


Shirley and Ford are typical of the decadent period of 
Elizabethan Drama. Comment on Zhe Broken Heart and 
The Lady of Pleasure as illustrations of this fact. 
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LATIN I. Authors and Sight Translation. 


Friday, April 25th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


1. (a) Translate into fitting English: 


Horacz OpEs I. 


Maecenas atavis edite regibus 
o et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
collegisse iuvat metaque fervidis 
evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 
terrarum dominos evehit ad deos ; 
hunc, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; 
illum, si proprio condidit horreo, * 
quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 
gaudentem patrios findere sarcuio 
agros Attalicis condicionibus 
numquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
mercator metuens otium et oppidi 
laudat rura sui; mox reficit rates 
quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 


‘bi Write notes on: 
Maecenas ; Olympicum; meta; tergeminis honoribus. 


2. (a! Quote accurately and scan any two consecutive stanzas 
from Ode 3; Book III (which begins “‘Justum et tenacem’’). 


(b) Quote accurately and scan any Sapphic stanza of 
Horace. 
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(c) Give and translate four well-known Horatian quo- 
tations (not found in any piece of Latin set on this paper 
nor quoted in answer to part (a) or (b) of this question). 


(d) Give a complete list of Horace’s works. | 


3. (a) Translate into English: 


HORACE ODEs III, 9. 


Donec gratus eram tibi 

nec quisquain potior bracchia candidae 
cervici iuvenis dabat, 

Persarum vigui rege beatior. 
donec non alia magis 

arsisti neque erat Lydia post Chloen, 
multi Lydia nominis 

Romana vigui clarior Ilia. 


me nunc Thressa Chloe regit, 

dulces docta modos et citharae sciens, 
pro qua non metuam mori, 

si parcent animae fata superstiti. , 


me torret face mutua 
Thurini Calais filius Ornyti, 
pro quo bis patiar mori, 
si parcent puero fata superstiti. 
quid, si prisca redit Venus 
diductosque iugo cogit aeneo, 
si flava excutitur Chloe 
reiectaeque patet ianua Lydiae? 


quamquam sidere pulchrior 
ille est, tu levior cortice et improbo 
iracundior Hadria, 
tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 
(b) ‘‘ Auream mediocritatem,’’ 
poetry of Horace. 


explain and apply to the 


is) 
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4. Translate at sight: Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, Chap. V: 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


Hoc in tempore nulla civitas Atheniensibus auxilio fuit 
praeter Plataeenses: ea mille misit militum. itaque horum 
adventu decem milia armatorum completa sunt, quae manus 
mirabili flagrabat pugnandi cupiditate. quo factum est ut plus 
quam collegae Miltiades valeret. eius ergo auctoritate impulsi 
Athenienses copias ex urbe eduxerunt locoque idoneo castra 
fecerunt. dein postero die sub montis radicibus acie regione 
instructa non apertissima (namque arbores multis locis erant 
rarae) proelium commiserunt hoc consilio, ut et montium altitu- 
dine tegerentur, et arborum tractu equitatus hostium impediretur, 
ne multitudine clauderentur. Datis, etsi non aequum locum 
videbat suis, tamen fretus numero copiarum suarum confligere 
cupiebat, eoque magis, quod, priusquam Lacedaemonii subsidio 
venirent, dimicare utile arbitrabatur. itaque in aciem peditum 
centum, equitum decem milia produxit proeliumque commisit. 
in quo tanto plus virtute valuerunt Athenienses, ut decemplicem 
numerum hostium profligarint, adeoque eos perterruerunt, ut 
Persae non castra, sed naves petierint. qua pugna nihil adhuc 
exstitit nobilius; nullaenim umquam tam exigua manus tantas 
opes prostravit. 


Vocabulary: arbores rarae—single trees. 
tractu arborum—the lie or situation of the trees. — 
Datis—a proper name. 
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PAIN: 2 eaProse: 


Friday, April 25th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 


1. State clearly the difference, (giving illustrations where 
needed) between: 
(a) priusquam (1) with the indicative. 
(2) with the subjunctive. 
(b) quod (because) (1) with the indicative 
(2) with the subjunctive. 
(c) (1) ““Romam’’ and (2) ‘‘ad Romam’’ 
(after a verb of motion). 
(d) the following constructions with “‘persuadeo’’ 
(1) Ciceroni Atticus perstiasit ut sibi epistolam 
mitteret. me . 
(2) Ciceroni Atticus persuasit epistolam missam 
esse. 


2. Translate carefully into Latin: 
(1) I am ashamed of the greed which our commanders 


display when they have been sent to protect our allies. 


(2) He was born of a noble mother who embraced (con- 
iungo) in her own person all the good qualities of an austere 
(severus) Roman matron. 


(3) Horace, the poet, writes an ode to a maiden who is 
more lovely than her lovely mother. 


(4) That famous Roman people had need of a general 
worthy to guard the prestige of Rome. 


(5) Let us not despise the blessings which we have re- 
ceived from the gods. 


‘(6) One would suppose that Rome could no longer 
control the passions of her soldiers. God forbid! (averto). 
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3. Translate into Latin: 


The armies of Rome under Lucullus and Glabrio had suf- 
fered defeat in Asia and Manilius proposed (ferre) a law to give 
Gnaeus Pompeius supreme command against King Mithridates. 
This law was warmly advocated (suadeo-raccusative in the ac- 
tive) by Cicero. Pompeius, he began (direct discourse) has 
proved his valour (say: prove himself—se praebere—courageous) 
in the war against the pirates and is the only man who is fitted 
to undertake and bring to a successful issue such an important 
commission. Do not fear, he continued, that he will plunder 
your allies, for even before he sets out from Rome they are re- 
joicing at the prospect of his coming. 
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LATING TE” Authors: 


Friday, April 25th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 
1.. Translate into suitable English: 


Impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 
barbarus has segetes: en quo discordia cives 
produxit miseros! his nos consevimus agros! 
Insere nunc, Melibcee, piros; pone ordine vites. 
Ite meae, felix quondam pecus, ite capellae. 
Non ego vos posthac viridi proiectus in antro 
dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo; 

carmina nulla canam; non me pascente, capellae, 
florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 


To what events in Virgil’s history does this eclogue allude? 


2. Translate into suitable English: 


At liquidi fontes et stagna virentia musco 

adsint et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus, 
palmaque vestibulum aut ingens oleaster inumbret, 
ut, cum prima novi ducent examina reges 

vere suo, ludetque favis emissa inventus, 

vicina invitet decedere ripa calori, 

obviaque hospitlis teneat frondentibus arbos. 


Describe briefly Virgil’s incentive and purpose in writing 
the Georgics. 


3. Translate into suitable English: 


Namque sub Oebaliae memini me turribus arcis, 
qua niger umectat flaventia culta Galaesus, 
Corycium vidisse senem, cui pauca relicti 

iugera ruris erant, nec fertilis illa iuvencis 

nec pecori opportumna seges nec commoda Baccho. 
Hic rarum tamen in dumis-olus albaque circum 
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_lilia verbenasque premens vescumque papaver 
regum aequabat opes animis, seraque revertens 
nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 
Primus vere rosam atque autumno carpere poma, 
et cum tristis hiemps etiamnum frigore saxa 
rumperet et glacie cursus frenaret aquarum, 
ille comam mollis iam tondebat hyacinthi 
aestatem increpitans seram zephyrosque morantes. 


Comment on a metrical liberty taken by Virgil in the last 
line but one, and quote other examples if possible. 


4. ‘Translate into suitable English: 


Tamque pedem referens casus evaserat omnes, 
redditaque Hurydice superas veniebat ad auras 

pone sequens (namque hance dederat Proserpina legem), 
cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 
ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Manes: 
restitit, Eurydicenque suam iam luce sub ipsa 
immemor heu victusque animi respexit. Ibi omnis 
effusus labor atque immitis rupta tyranni 

foedera terque fragor stagnis auditus Averni. 

Illa “‘Quis et me’’ inquit ““miseram et te perdidit, Orpheu, 
quis tantus furor? En iterum crudelia retro 

fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. © 
Iamque vale: feror ingenti circumdata nocte 
invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas.”’ 


5. Write a brief estimate of Virgil’s humour as evidenced in 
the fourth Georgic. 


6. Translate, and comment on the grammar of the following: 


(a) Pabula venti ferre domum prohibent. 


(b) Non densior aere grando 
nec de concussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 


(c) Aliae victu invigilant 
(d) Est etiam flos in pratis cui nomen amello fecere 
agricolae. 
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7. Translate at sight: 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna: 
quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 
Vestibulum ante ipsum primis in faucibus Orci 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae; 
pallentesque habitant Morbi tristisque Senectus, 
et Metus et malesuada Fames et turpis Egestas, 
terribiles visu formae, Letumque Labosque; 
tum consanguineus Leti Sopor et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in lumine Bellum. 


Obscuri: in the dark. Orcus: the grave. Labos: labor. 
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LATIN II. Prose Composition. 





Friday, April 25th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 


1. Distinguish between: 
nonnumquam and numquam non. 
reperio and invenio. 
deficere ab aliquo and deficere alicui. 
consulo te and consulo tibi. 


2. ‘Translate the following phrases: 
(a). Fieri non potest ut-res ita se habeat. 
(b) Ne ioco quidem. 
(c) Hoc puer feci. 
(d) Ausilio esse. 
(e) Ne id feceris. 
(f) Quid mea refert? 


3. ‘Translate: 


Cicero used to say that he feared death less than disgrace. 
And so, when the Roman republic had fallen and the authority 
of the senate and the consuls had been destroyed, he felt that he 
had lived long enough: for he did not wish to outlive the state. 
Accordingly, though he fled from Rome, yet, when he was cap- 
tured by his enemies, he did not show any signs of fear, but 
gladly offered his neck to the sword of the executioner. ‘Thus 
perished the most eloquent of all the Romans, slain by his own 
fellow citizens. There were many who mourned him and felt 
that, with the death of Cicero, Rome herself had perished. And 
doubtless Cicero himself would have chosen death of his own 
accord. For he could not have endured to live in Rome, after 
the Roman citizens had lost their liberty. 


Disgrace: turpitudo. Outlive, superesse (with dative). 
Offered his neck, trado ingulum. Executioner, carnifex. 
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LATIN IIT. 


Lucretius, I, II. 
Friday, April 25th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Translate inte English: 
Book I, verses 215—237. 


(a) Examine the passage for distinctive Lucretianisms. 


(b) Venus (1. 228). Explain the conception of this god- 
dess entertained by Lucretius. 


(c) Write a general note on the character of the Lucretian 
rhythms. 


Translate into English: 
Book II, verses 308—332. 


(a) Give a general summary of the contents of Book I and 
of Book II, and explain why these books stand first 
in the De Rerum Natura. 


(b) Write notes upon: swmma....summa (310), primorum 
(313), surpere (314), laeta (317), lanigerae (318), belli 
simulacra (324), impete (330). 

‘Translate into English: 

Book II, verses 1023—1039. 


(a) Write notes upon veram...,rationem (1023), principio 
(1030), satiate (1038), caeli....templa (1039). 


(b) Verse 1029.—Minuant OQ, mittant Lachmann. Dis- 
cuss. 


(c)- In what ways does Lucretius create in his reader a 
feeling for his intense sincerity? 
Translate into English at sight: 
Book ITI, verses 784-—-799. 
Sucus: sap. 


1. 


Ze 
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GREEK I. Authors. 


Wednesday, May 7th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


‘Translate: 


év d& Ayuiv evoppos, tv’ od xpew weioparos € 
May evoppos, tv Xpew reioparos eoTwy, 
ovr’ evvas Badéev ovre mpupyyoe’ dvdafa, 
arX’ émuxéAoavras peivan Xpovov eis 6 KE vaVTEwV 
Oupos erorpivy Kal éximvevowow anrar, 
te ts : \ / ert 2 ‘\ g 
airap émi patos Atuévos péer dyAadv Vdwp, 
Kpyvn vd o7eious: wept 8’ alyepo repvaciy, 
, 

évOa xaterdéopev, Kal Tis Deds yenoveve 
vixta du’ dppvainv, 0vd€ rpoidaiver’ idéoac: 
3X \ \ X 6 ay S voe 4, 
dnp yap mept vyvot Babel’ jv, ovde ceAHVvH 

ld 
oipavolev mpovpaie, kateixero 8é vedeecow, 
wy b) 4 X\ a > / 3 a 
év@’ ov Tis THY VaoOV ecddpaxey dpOadApoicw: 

> , ¢ 
v0’ ovy KUpaTa pakpa KvALWoopeva mpoTt xépoov 
cicidomev, rpiv vyas éiooéApous ériKéAcat, 

Yi \ A , e e £ 
KeXodono. b& vyvol KabeiAomev toria wavTa, 
3 X\ ba 2 x aA Van. e a 4 
éx 8€ kai avtot Bnwev emt pyypive Oardaoons: 
évOa 8° amoBpigavres eucivapev ’HO diay, 


Parse dvaiya: and Tepract, 


Translate: 


a , X s + 2 a7 , 
@s TOTE pev TpoTav Huap és HeALOV KaTadvyTA 
nueOa, Savipevor Kpéa Tt’ aoreta kal weOv Wdv, 
ov ydp 7w vynav e€€Oiro oivos épvOpo 
ydp mw vy s épvdpés, 
GAN’ évenv: rodAdv yap év audihopedow exacrrot 
, , 
npvoapey Kixovwr tepov mroAteOpov éXovtes , 
KuxAdrwv 8 és yaiay éXevooopev eyyts edvTov, 
, ’ Ls: 6 \ >.h \ Na a 
Kamvov 7’ avtav te HOoyynv diwy Te Kal aiyav, 
5 Fees , eae t x 
nuos 8’ néAtos xarédu Kai emt Kvédas HAGE, 
XN 4 , FEN © a 4 
3) Tore KoumnOnpev Eri pyypin Paraooys., 


Parse ef€pOiro, 
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3. Translate: 


Os eddpny, 6 8é p’ adrix’ dueiBero vrei Pum 

eee Eéiy’ 4) ryhdbev ‘eiAjAovbas, 
as ew Beovs Kédeat 7 BeBiuer j n aAr<cacba: 
ov yap KixAwzes Auds aiyoxou adéyovow 
ovde Gedy pakdpwv, eel 4 TOAD HépTeEpoi cipey, 
ovd’ ay ey Ards éxOos dAevdpevos _Tepiooipny pie 5 
otre ced 008 Erdpwv, ef ph Oupds pe Kedevor, i 
GAAG por ih’ Orn eoxes ivy elepyea vna, 


) Tou em’ ECxaTins | Kal oxedov, Oppa daeiw,’’ 
n TXaTInS 7] oxedov, Oppa daew, 


Parse dAéacba: and daciw, 
4. (a) Give three instances from our text of the loss of the 
digamma. 
(b) Give Attic forms for yotva, yeydaow, plyer, 
5. Comment on metrical peculiarities in: 
(a) "EvOev d& rporépw rréopev dxaxjpevor ATOp 
(b) ey déras EumAnoas Varos ava eiKkoor péTpa 
6. Discuss what you consider to be the chief characteristics 


of the Homeric style judging from the Homer you 
have read. 
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GREEK I. Grammar and Composition. 





Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 


1. Give the principal parts (future, perfect and aorist in use) 
of gevyw, Aeitw, dir€w, dpdw, Aap Pav, 


2. Give comparative and superlative of 
Karés, péyas, adyOys, evdaimwy, odLyos, 


3. Write in full the perfect indicative active of fornme. 
the 2nd aorist subjunctive active of dfwpe, 
the 1st aorist optative active of Ava, 


4. Translate: 
> ‘ ¢ ~ \ e / \ 
AreBavov 8&, dorep xpi) Tovs ayabovs drobvycKev, TH mev EXAdSe Tov 
, / ~ A ~ 
Biov rapadovres, tots 8& woXitas Avwas Katadirovtes: akvov 8’ ati Tots 
cal rd A , 
ét. (Hou Tovtovs obey Kal Tovs Te maTépas Kal Tas pNTépas TOLOLTWY 
> 5 n~ er al d \ > ~ ot Ty \ / lad (8 3 
dvop@v éXeciv, Tis yap avTois ére HOovy KaTaXeireTaL, TOV Taldwy az7o- 
/, > A / 
Gavovtwy, GAXr’ evkreds ye daeBavoy, Kal drobavovtes CyAwrToi ciow, 
23 f \ eX a , \ (ae a , 2 ft 
éroApnoav yap wrép THs matpidos Kal trep THs mavTwv édEvOepias 
. TOTO TATXELY, 


mopadovres—giving. molelv—to mourn for. fyAwtoi—to be envied. 


5. Translate: 
(a) ‘The general has the same army. 
(b) ‘The general himself commands us to do this. 
(c) Socrates said that we ought not to fear death. 
(d) For we do not know that death is really (7@ 6vrt) terri- 
ble. 
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GREEK I. Authors. 


Wednesday, May 7th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.00. 


Translate: 
9 / ®@ A 
TP ..@ réxv’ axovel’ oios eis dyads raT7p; 
ox XN s 5 / , > EAS , 
OAoTO prev pn Seomdrns yap ear’ ews: 
atap Kaxds y’ wv és irovs dXioxKeraL, 
/ a 
ILAL ris 8 obxt Ovntav; dpti yryvockes TOE, 
ws mas Tis abTOV TOU 7éAas paAXoV PirCL, 
€ N 8 ¢ e be \ / 6 , 
oi pev duxatws, of O€ Kal Képdovs xdpiv, 
> , 5 9 ea ors ° > 3 t s 
ei Tovode y’ edvys Elvex’ od oTépyer TATHP. 
FY. MISA VERA MP , + D 
TP. tr’, ev yap éorat, SwuaTov €oW, TEKVG, 
ov 0’ as padiota Tovad’ épyuwcas exe 
Kal py meAace pytpt SvcOvpovpevy, 
“aN x 78 + 4 
non yap €ldoy dupa vy TavpovpEerny 
A Ss’ WA 8 / : voe 4 
Toad’ ws Te dpacelovoay: ovdé zavceTat 
Xorov aad’ oda, rpiv KatacKnWal Tiva, 


€xOpous, oye pévTor, pay PiArovs, Spdoeé Te, 


Parse dpace/ovoav and Spdcete, 


‘Translate: 


“ 9 e€ + \ X a 4 
TA, def pw’ | ds eouxe, pry Kaxdv pivor rA€yeLv, 
GAN’ woTE vads KedvOV ciaKorTpdopoy 
dxpoiot Aaipous Kpaczédos trexdpapety 
\ XN , > tA - 
THY CNY oTopapyov, @ yivar, yAwooadyiay, 
SN &’ 2 67. \ / a / 
éyw 0’, €mevdn Kal Atay wupyols xXapty , 
Kumpw vopitw ris éuns vavkAnpias 
cowrepay evar Gedy re KavOpurrwv povny, 
col 8’ €or pév vos AerTds,—GAX’ érribOovos 
Aoyos Seely, ws "Epws o” Hvdyxace 
/ 4 3 \ 2 “ 4 
Togas dpvKrous Tovpmoy éexo@oa Séuas, 


> 
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GAN’ ovK axptBOs atTo Onoouor dLav: 
Ory yap ovv @vnoas, ov Kakas éxeL, 
peilw ye pévroe THS euns TwTypias 
ciAngas 7) dédwxas, ds eyo dpdcw, 
mp@tov pev “EXAdS’ avri BapBdpov yOovds 
yaiav katouxeis Kal Ofkynv eriotacae 
vopos TE XpHoOar pr pos ioxvos xdpiv: 
mavres S€ o” yobovr’ otcav “EXXAnves codjy 
kat dogav eyes: ei d& ys éx’ eoydros 
dpotot wes, odk av HV Noyos aeHev, 
Comment on the use of metaphors in the first 6 lines, 
giving other examples if possible. 
Translate: 
XO, €pwres trep perv ayav 
eAGovtes ovK evdogiav 
ovd’ dperav rapcdwKay 
avdpaow: ei & aris EAGor 
Kurpis, ovx dAXa Geds edyapis ovTws, 
pymot , & Séeorow’, én’ enor 
 xXpvrewv ToEwy epeins 
imepw Xplioac’ abuKtov oioTov, 
aréyou b€ pe cwppoovva., 
Scpnua Kéddorov Bev: 
pnd€ wor’ appirdyovs dp- 
yas akopeoTa TE veikn, 
Oupov éxadngac’ érépous én NEkTpoats, 
mpocBdaror p’ aiva Kimpts, a- 
mToAguous 8’ evvas repifove’ . 
dEvppwv Kpivor ex yuvackav, 


Write a brief estimate of the character af oe 


““Ruripides is inore critical and intellectual than his two 
predecessors: he is the student of character, the poet of 
problem ‘plays. There is something in the view which 
Aristophanes took of his genius—that he taught the Athe- 
nians ‘to think, see, understand, suspect evil, question © 
everything.’ “To suspect.evil’—that is one of the lessons 
which Shaw. and Galsworthy are teaching modern England.”’ 

Discuss the ‘ ‘modernity ’’ of Euripides and comment on 
the above quotation. 


Discuss the casement differences between Greek and modern 
drama. 
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GREEK II. Composition and Sight Translation. 


Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 3.30. 
Translate at sight: An Athenian’s View on Despotism. 


2 , / 
@HSEYS. dxov- dpiArdav yap od rpovOynxas oywr, 
aQr , , id 
ovdey Tupavvov dvopevecrepor ToAEt, 
9 MES. , > shai 
Orov, TO MEV TPWTLTTOY, OVK EioLY VOpLOL 
ie a9) x A s 
Kowoi, Kpatet 8’ els Tov vOmov KEeKTyMEVOS 
2 STN 9 teal ci \ 50” Le ae oe Tg > 7 
avTos Tap’ att: Kal 760’ ovKéT’ Eat’ ioor, 
, Sa a weed lt eee 
yeypappevoy O€ TOV vowY, OT’ aoOenis 
5 mrAovauds TE THY Siknv Lonv Exe 
6 wAovouds ” nv Lony Exel, 
r 0’ O pel Ov mé dikaw’ éyw 
vika 0? 6 pew Tov péyav, diKau’ Exwv, 
Tovrevbepov 8’ éxetvoy Tis Pere wore 
, 
xpnorov te BovAcup’ és péecov Pepe exw; 
A / 
kal Ta00’ 6 xpnlwv Aaurpos éo8, 6 py GeAwv 


lat z , yy ) 3 ¢ ¢ 
OLya*’ TL TOUTWV €OT LOALTEPOV ToXeL; 


rovAevepoy 8’ éxeivo—Tiberty speaks thus. Aaurpos—famous. 


Translate: On this subject, men of Athens, we think the 
same as we have always thought. We will not give 
our city to those who would destroy it or enslave (dovAcw) 
the citizens. Fortune has hitherto preserved us: and if the 
Lacedemonians will help us, we will strive to maintain our 
independence (o@leoOat), We wish to be friendly with you, 
to be enemies of neither side: but if your army remains 
any longer in our country, we_ shall-be-compelled-to 
(dvayxdlw) fight in order to preserve our liberty; and we 
are ready to die in battle rather than obey the laws of 
tyrants who are the enemies of justice and liberty. 


She 
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4 
‘Translate: 


"Os Epdmev, 6 8€ p’ adrix’ duelBero vnrci Oupo 

“’ypios eis, & Letv, 7) THADOEV ciAjAOVOas 

ds we Geovs Kedeac 7 Sevdipev 7) GAcac Bau: 

ov yap KixXwres Ads aiyudxou adX<éyovo. 
ovde Oedy paxdpwrv, érel 7} TOAD Heprepor cipev, 
avd’ av éyw Ards éxOos dAevapevos repidolpunv 

» al 00° ef > \ 0 ‘4 x 4 
ouTe ged OVO Erdpwr, Ei 7) Oupds me KEAEvor, 
GANA por el Gry ~oyxes ivy evepyea via, 
n Tov ém’ éoxatins 7 Kal oxeddv, Uppa dactw,”’ 


Parse dAéacOa and daciw, 


(a) Give three instances from our text of the loss of the 
digamma. 


(b) Give Attic forms for yotva, yeydaouw, ptyev, 


Comment on metrical peculiarities in. 
(a) “Evéév 8€ rporépw rAéopev axaxjpevor HTOp 


(b) & démas eurrAnoas vdatos ava eiKoor péeTpa 


Discuss what you consider to be the chief characteristics 


of the Homeric style judging from the Homer you 
have read. 
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GREEK III. Authors. 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound. 


Monday, April 14th. Afternoon, 3.00 to 5.30. 


Translate earefully into English :—114-151. 
(a) Distinguish between the metres of the speeches of 
Prometheus and those employed by the chorus. 
Explain the nature of Greek choric metres in tragedy from 
the historic point of view. 
(b) Write a note on the forms of the words 

dx, eiao.yvevow, TVOnv, 


and on the literary connection suggested. 


Translate carefully into English:—445-471. 

(a) In this epeisodion Prometheus is the speaker through- 
out save for one or two brief interchanges with the Chorus. 
Connect these facts with the origin of Attic drama. 


Translate carefully into English: - 798-818. 


(a) Account for the amount of space in the Prometheus 
Bound devoted to the geographical motive. 

(b) What is the dramatic justification for bringing 
Prometheus and Io together in this play? 


Translate carefully into English:—887-906. 

(a) Present your view of the theology of this drama so far 
as you conceive that a theology has been worked out. 

(b) Indicate briefly what is known of the life of Aeschylus 
and name his other extant dramas. 
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HONORS GREEK. 
Plato, Republic, I—III. 


Monday, May Sth. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Give a brief account of the way in which the Repudlic deve- 
lopes in the books read. 


Translate into English: 
Republic I, 346 C (Ov« dpa)— 
347 A (éav un apxy) 
(a) What advantage for the course of the argument is it 
to reduce dixavocvvyn to an art? 
On the contrary, what reflection is thereby cast upon 
the nature of ScKacoovvy? 
(b) What special interest attaches to the Thrasymachean 
definition of Justice in view of the remarks of Thucy- 
dides upon party-spirit in the Peloponnesian War? 


Translate into English: 
Republic T/, 372 K (Elev, qv 8? éyo)— 
373 D (mor ye). 
(a) ov rod... GAAG Kal TpvpOcav modi, 
Trace the succession of the three 7oAas of the Repudlic. 
{b) Contrast in general the tone of Book I with that of 
Books II and ITI as. regards (1) the manner of argument, 
(2) the method of presentation. 


Translate into. Enelish: 
Republic IIT, 397 K (Ovxoty ba radra)— 
398 B (éoy). . : 
(a) What is Plato’s objection to dramatic poetry, as pre- 
sented in this IIId Book? 
Discuss this from the viewpoint of the Greek character. 
(b) Characterize the Platonic style and diction briefly. 


Translate into HMnglish at sight : 
Republic IV, 423 B (Odxoty, jv 8 éyw)— 
_ 423 D (opuxporepov) , 
dpos limit. 7Avky ovo — when it has attained due size. 
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FRENCH I. Authors. 


Tuesday, April 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Translate into English: 


Frantz, (qui a écouté jusque-la les yeux baissés, regardant le 
baron). Vous vous acquittez envers la margrave, monsieur. 

Le Baron.—Vous étes un enfant. Ce mariage est une ex- 
. cellente affaire pour vous. J’en ai parlé 4 Sa Majesté, qui le 
verra d’un trés bon oeil. 

Frantz.—Vous pensez que le roi...? 

Le Baron.—lLe roi vous tiendra compte d’avoir relevé la 
‘fortune d’une das plus anciennes maisons du royaume, et 1’aris- 
tocratie vous saura gré d’avoir saisi une occasion de restituer 
Vhéritage du comte Sigismond 4 sa famille, La petite est jolie; 
tant mieux pour vous! Elle est béte: qu’est-ce que cela vous 
fait? Kn vous donnant sa main, elle compléte mon oeuvre, elle 
donne le sacre a votre noblesse. C’est tout ce qu’il vous /fazz. 
La voici. 


(a) ‘Translate into French: 

So much the worse for me. 

He is grateful to us. 

The queen was pleased with us. 

The count did not look favorably on that affair. 


mn FP WH dw FH 


I have cleared accounts with the baron now. 


(b) Write out in full the pres. subj. of the verbs italicized 
above. 

(c) Explain concisely the situation alluded to in the passa- 
ge cited. 

(d) \ Explain the nature of the test to which Frantz is sub- 
jected and the significance of the title of the comedy. 
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jay 
Translate into English: 

-—Hst-ce bien tout ? demanda Bordin quand Laurence eut 
raconté les événements du drame tels que ce récit les a présentés 
jusqu’a présent. 

—Oui, répondit-elle. 

Le silence le plus profond régna eon Nok quelques instants 
dans le salon de l’hétel de Chargebceuf ot se passait cette scéne, 
une des plus graves qui aient lieu durant la vie, et une des plus 
rares aussi. Tout procés est jugé par les avocats avant les juges, 
de méme que la mort du malade est pressentie par les médecins, 
avant la lutte que les uns soutiendront contre la nature et les 
autres contre la justice. Laurence, M. et madame d’ Hauteserre, 
le marquis, avaient les yeux sur la vieille figure noire et pro- 
fondément labourée par la petite vérole de ce vieux procureur, 
qui allait prononcer les paroles de vie ou de mort. M. d’Haute- 
serre s’essuya des gouttes de sueur sur le front. Laurence 
regarda le jeune avocat et lui trouva le visage attristé. 

—Eh bien, mon cher Bordin? dit le marquis en lui tendant 
sa tabatiére, ott le procureur puisa d’une facon distraite. 


(a) ‘qui aient lieu...’’ Explain the subjunctive. 
(b) ‘‘profondément...’’ Comment on the formation of this 
adverb. 


(c) Describe concisely the events leading up to the scene 
depicted in the foregoing passage. 
_(d) What was the outcome of the ‘‘procés’’ here alluded 
to? 
(e) Relate briefly the part played by Laurence in Une 
Ténébreuse Affetre. 


III. 
Translate into English: 


—Tu me diras ta pensée, mais surtout jet’aurai parlé. Je 
n’étoufferai pas, comme j'ai souvent fait dans cette maison... 
J’aurai bien des choses 4 te dire... Ce sera un moyen de rattra- 
per l’intimité qui nous a manqué, et de nous faire un peu de 
fraternité tardive... A quoi penses-tu? 
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—A cette pauvre maison. 

Lucienne leva les yeux au-dessus du toit d’ardoise qui se 
dessait en avant. Elle voulait laisser entendre: -‘‘ Si tu savais 
combien elle est triste, en effet!’’? Puis elke embrassa son frére, 
et dit, en se séparant de lui: 

—Je ne suis pas si matuvaise que tu peux le penser, frérot, 
ni si ingrate envers maman. Je vais la retrouver pour causer 
avec elle de ton retour. Elle a sfirement besoin d’en dire son 
bonheur a quelqu’un... . 

Lucienne se sépara de son frére, se détourna encore pour 
lui sourire, et prenant sa marche de déesse, abandonnée et sa- 
vante, elle franchit les cinquante pas qui la séparaient du perron 
et disparut. 

(a) ‘Translate into French: 

Neither he nor his brother are better than we think. 

(b) Explain clearly why “cette patvre maison’’ was 

rightly called ‘“‘triste.’ 

(c) Describe briefly and clearly the réle in Les Oberlé 

played by Jean Oberlé. 


IV. 
Translate, at sight, into English: 
| Un SONGE. 
Le saapeete m’a dit en songe: “‘Fais ton pain, 
Je ne te nourris plus, gratte la terre et séme.’’ 
Le tisserand m’a dit: ‘‘Fais tes habits toi-méme.”’ 
Et le macon m’a dit: ‘‘Prends ta truelle:en main.”’ 
Et seul, abandonné de tout le genre humain 
Dont je trainais partout l’implacable anathéme, 
Quand j’implorais du ciel une pitié supréme, 
Je trouvais des lions debout dans mon chemin. 
J’ouvris les yeux, doutant si l’aube était réelle: 
De hardis compagnons siffiaient sur leur échelle, 
Les métiers bourdonnaient, les champs étaient semés : 
Je connus mon bonheur et qu’au monde od nous sommes 
Nul ne peut se vanter de se passer des hommes; | 
Et depuis ce jour je les ai tous aimés. erie 
—Sully Prudhomme. 
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FRENCH I. Composition. 
Tuesday, April 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


Translate into French: 

(a) ‘They too have seen us, they and their cousin. 

(b) ‘Tell him to come down as soon as he has finished. 

(c) Please go and ask them to be seated. 

(d) What you say is not true, he has enough to live on. 
(e) Neither the sun nor death can be gazed at steadily. 

(f{) I have been waiting for you two hours and a half. 

(s) You ought to know that piece of music, nothing could 
be prettier. 

(h) What do you want me to do? 

(i) He is the strongest man I have ever seen. 

(j) Whatever you may say to me, I cannot believe that he 


is wrong. 


Ecrivez une lettre a votre pére et faites-lui connaitre les 
raisons pour lesquelles vous avez décidé d’étre, avocat 
médecin, professeur, cultivateur, etc., etc. 


‘The composition should consist of at least 250 words. 
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FRENCH I. 


Applied Science 





Tuesday, April 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Translate into English: 
CAUSES DES EXPLOSIONS DE CHAUDIERES. 


La plupart des explosions de chaudiéres qui ont supporté 
1’épreuve officielle et qui cédent ensuite 4 de moindres pressions 
ont été vraisemblablement dues 4 l’affaiblissement des téles a la 
suite de dilatations inégales. Car il est inadmissible qu’un gé- 
nérateur qui, une semaine, a subi l’épreuve 4 sept atmosphéres, 
fasse explosion la semaine stlivante sous la pression de quatre 
atmosphéres si la solidité du métal ne s’est trouvée subitement 
amoindrie. A notre connaissance, aticune cause naturelle, en 
dehors de la dilatation inégale, ne saurait avoir en si peu de 
temps, tn semblable effet. Les efforts développés sous l’influen- 
ce de la dilatation inégale, atteignent leur maximum de puis- 
sance att moment de la mise au feu; aussi lon comprend qu’une 
félure pttisse se produire, et que certaines parties se trouvent 
affaiblies au point de céder sous une pression méme modérée. 


2 NOTIONS SUR LE TELEPHONE. 


On sait que les notes de musique dépendent du nombre de 
vibrations imprimées a l’air et que les notes ne sont perceptibles 
par notre oreille que quand le nombre des vibrations surpasse 
seize par seconde. Page reconnut que si les courants qui par- 
courent un électro-amant sont établis et interrompus plus de 
seize fois en tune seconde, les vibrations sonores transmises 4 
Vatmosphére par le barreau aimanté engendrent des sons, en 
d’autres termes produisent la musique galvanique. De la Rive 
augmenta l’intensité des sons qu’avait su produire Page en 
employant de longs fils métalliques qui étaient soumis a une 
certaine tension et qui traversaient l’axe des bobines d’induction, 
entourées d’un fil métallique isolé. 
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3 LA LUMIERE ET LA VIE 


Maleré la dimiculté d’aborder expérimentalement une pa- 
reille étude, les recherches de plusieurs physiologistes ont dé- 
montré d’une maniére irrécusable l’action de la lumiére sur la 
vie animale. Edwards a fait voir que des oeufs de grenouille 
se développent facilement sous l’influence des rayons lumineux, 
tandis que leurs embryons restent a l'état rudimentaire quand 
les oeufs sont conservés dans l’obscurité. La méme expérience, 
répétée sur des tétards, a montré que la lumiére favorise leurs 
métamorphoses, tandis que 1l’obscurité les ralentit ou les arréte. 


4. (a) When do you use the disjunctive pronoun? 
(b) Name the primitive tenses. 
(c) When is the subjunctive used? 
(d) ‘Conjugate the verbs connaitre; pouvoir; voulotr; faire; 
lire; in the subjunctive present. 
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FRENCH II. Authors. 


Tuesday, April 29th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Translate into English: 
Non, vous avez beau faire et beau me raisonner, 
Rien de ce que jedis ne peut me détourner; 
Trop de perversité régne au siécle ot! nous sommes, 
Et je crois me tirer du commerce des hommes. 
Quoi ! contre ma partie on voit tout a la fois 
L’honneur, la probité, la pudeur et les lois; 
On publie en tous heux 1’équité de ma cause, 
Sur la foi de mon droit mon Ame se repose ; 
Cependant je me vois trompé par le succés, 


J’ai pour moi la justice, et je perds mon procés. 
v 


Et non content encore du tort que l’on me fait, 
Il court parmi le monde un livre abominable, 
Et de qui la lecture est méme condamnable, 
Un livre 4 mériter la derniére rigueur, 


Dont le fourbe a le front de me faire l’auteur. 


(a) Who is the speaker ? 


(b) Explain any autobiographic allusion the passage may 
contain. 


(c) What common point of view prevails in the plays 
of Moliére you have read? 
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TI 
Translate into English: 


Je considére plus, je sais mes avantages, 

Et l’espoir que sur eux forment les grands courages. 
Ils n’aspirent enfin qu’a des biens passagers, 

Que troublent les soucis, que suivent les dangers ; 
La mort nous les ravit, la fortune s’en joue, 
Aujourd’hui sur le tréne, et demain dans la boue, 

Et leur plus haut éclat fait tant de mécontents 

Que peu de vos Césars en ont joui longtemps. 


J’ai del’ambition, mais plus noble et plus belle : 
Cette grandeur périt, j’en veux une immortelle, 
Un bonheur assuré, sans mesure et sans fin, 
Au dessus de l’envie, au dessus du destin. 
Est-ce trop l’acheter que d’une triste vie, 
Qui tantot, qui soudain me peut étre ravie, 
Qui ne me fait jouir que d’un instant qui fuit, 
Et ne peut m’assurer de celui qui le suit? 
1. Discuss concisely the following question : ‘‘ Pourquoi 
cherche-t-il (Polyeucte) lamort? Par dévouementa ce qu’il 


croit la vérité, ou pour entrer plus vite au paradis et pour y 
avoir une meilleure place? 


2. Discuss briefly the réle of Sévére. 


3. Amplify the following : 

‘Le Cid célébre, sans en avoir l’air, le triomphe de la nature 
sur une convention sociale...... A tout mettre au mieux, il viole 
la morale usuelle pour résoudre un cas qu’on n’a point prévu.”’ 


BITS 


(a) Contrast carefully the characters of Andromaque and 
Hermione. 


(b) State the usual criticisms urged against the tragedy o 
Racine. Account for, or reply to, these objections. 


(c) Why did Racine abandon the theatre after Ph2dre ? 
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Translate, at sight, into English : 
C’est mon pére, Seigneur,je vous le dis encore ; 
Mais un pére que j’aime, un pére que j’adore, 
Oui me chérit lui-méme, et dont jusqu’a cé jour 
Je n’ai jamais recu que des marques d’amour. 
Mon coeur dans ce respect élevé dés l’enfance, 
Ne peut que s’affliger de tout ce qui l’offense , 
Et loin d’oser ici, par un prompt changement, 
Approuver la fureur de votre emportement, 
Loin que par mes discours je l’attise moi-méme, 
Croyez qu’il faut aimer autant que je vous aime, 
Pour avoir pu souffrir tous les noms odieux 
Dont votre amour le viens d’outrager 4 mes yeux. 
Et pourquoi voulez-vous qu’inhumain et barbare 
Il ne gémisse pas du coup qu’on me prépare? 
Quel pére de son sang se plait a se priver? 
Pourquoi me perdrait-il, s’il pouvait me sauver ? 
J’ai vu, n’en doutez point, ses larmes se repandre. 
Faut-il le condamner avant que de l’entendre? 
Hélas! de tant d’horreurs son coeur déja troublé, 
Doit-il de votre haine étre encore accablé? 


Racine: /phigénie en Aulide. 
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FRENCH II. Composition. 





Tuesday, April 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


‘Translate into French 
ie 


DEATH OF HENRY IV. 


The fourteenth of May, 1610, Henry IV was uneasy. He 
could neither eat nor sleep. 


) 


‘“ Your Majesty should go out,’’ said a guard, and take a 


drive; that would cheer you up.’’ 
‘“ You are right. Order my carriage.’’ 


As the weather was fine and warm, they took an open 
carriage. Henry stepped into it with the Dukes of Epernon and 
Montbazon and five other Lords, they drove in the direction of 
the arsenal, where the King wanted to see Sully, who was ill. 
On passing from the Rue Saint-Honoré into the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie (f}, a block of vehicles stopped the carriage. 
Francois Ravaillac, who had followed the carriage from the 
* Louvre, got up on a stone, and as the King was attentively 
listening to a letter which the Duke of Epernon was reading, 
the wretch sprang forward and stabbed Henry IV twice near the 
heart. 

My 
UNE AVENTURE DU POETE SCUDERY ET DE SA SOEUR. 


Le poéte romancier se rendait a Paris avec sa soeur; en che- 
min ils discutaient sur le plan d’un nouveau roman. Arrivés a 
Aix ils s’arrétent dans une petite auberge et demandent une 
seule chambre 4 coucher. Ils continuent 4 parler des héros de 
leur roman et discutent ce qu’ils auront a faire du Prince Arta- 
méne, s’ils le feront périr par le poignard ou par le poison. Un 
domestique ayant entendu ces derniers mots, va dénoncer a la 
justice le projet d’assassinat. La justice fait arréter le frére et 
‘la soeur, mais tout s’explique devant le juge. 


This composition should consist of at least 300 words. 
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FRENCH III. Authors. 
Tuesday, April 29th. Morning, 9 30 to 12.30. 


ile 


Translate, identify, and comment on the significance of the 
following passages : 


(a) Done si vous me croyez, mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre age fleuronne 
En sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse: 
Comme 4 ceste fleur la vieillesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté. 


(b) Si nostre vie est moins qu’une journée 
En leternel, si l’an qui faict le tour 
Chasse nos jours sans espoir de retour, 
Si perissable est toute chose née. 


Que songes-tu, mon ame emprisonnée? 
Pourquoi te plaist l’obscur de nostre jour, 
Si pour voler en un plus cler sejour 

‘Tu as au dos l’aele bien empanée? 


La est le bien que tout esprit desire, 
La, le repos ou tout le monde aspire, 
La, est l’amour, la, le plaisir encore. 


La, 6 mon ame, au plus hault ciel guidée. 
Tu y pourras recongoistre l’Idée 
De la beauté, qu’en ce monde j’adore. 


(c) Mais elle était du monde, ot les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L/espace d’un matin. 
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(d) L,épi naissant mfirit de la faux respecté, 
Sans crainte du pressoir, le pampre tout 1’été 
Boit les doux présents de l’aurore ; 
Et moi comme lui belle, et jeune comme lui, 
Quoique l”heure présente ait de trouble et d’ennui. 
Je ne veux pas mourir encore. 


(e) Eternité, néant, passé, sombres abimes, 
Que faites-vous des jours que vous engloutissez? 
‘Parlez : nous rendrez-vous ces extases sublimes 
Que vous nous ravissez ? 


O lac! rochers: muets ! grottes! forét obscure ! 
Vous que le temps épargne ou qu’il peut rajeunir, 
Gardez de cette nuit, gardez, belle nature, 

Au moins le souvenir. 


(f) “Si tu peux, fais que ton Ame arrive, 
A force de rester studieuse et pensive, 
Jusqu’a ce haut degré de stoique fierté 
Ot naissant dans le bois, j’ai tout d’abord monté, 
Gémir, pleurer, prier est également lache. 
Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache 
Dans la voie ot la sort a voulu t’appeler, 
Puis, aprés, comme moi, souffre et meurs sans parler.’’ 


(g) Mais si, désabusé des larmes et du rire, 
Altéré de l’oubli de ce monde agité, 
Tu veux, ne sachant plus pardonner ou maudire, 
Gofiter une supréme et morne volupté, 


Viens! Le soleil te parle en paroles sublimes; 
Dans sa flamme implacable absorbe-toi sans fin; 
Et retourne 4 pas lents vers les cités infimes, 
Le coeur trempé sept fois dans le néant divin. 


(h) De la musique avant toute chose, 
Et pour cela préfére 1’ Impair 
Plus vague et plus soluble dans l’air, 
‘Sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose. 
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Car nous voulons la nuance encor, 
Pas Ia couleur, rien que la nuance. 

Oh! la nuance seule fiance 

Le réve au réve et la fifite au cor. 


le 


Translate at sight into English: 


Par le dernier regard que sa philosophie 

A plongé dans l’abime ot frissonne la vie, 

L/ homme de son audace est mal recompensé. 

On dirait que sur lui le mystére offensé 

Se venge en s’éclairant d’un faux jour qui le blesse 
Et que pour chatier sa hautaine faiblesse, 

Dans 1l’oeuvre universelle il ne lui laisse voir 
Qu’un long enfantement d’infini désespoir. 
Héraclite renait, prouvant que tout conspire 
Dans ce monde mauvais a le vouer au pire. 

L/art d’un Machiavel en a tramé le sort: 

L Etre veut, le vouloir s’efforce, et tout effort 
Est douleur. Le progrés, conquéte dérisoire, 

N’ offre au mal, seul réel, qu’un reméde illusoire; 
Les sciences, les arts ne font que découvrir 

Des raisons et créer des chances de souffrir. 


—Sully Prudhomme. 
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FRENCH III. Composition 


Friday, April 29th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 
1. Ecrivez une courte biographie de Voltaire. 


2. Ecrivez une composition d’au moins 300 mots sur le sujet 
suivant: 


BONAPARTE ET LE GUIDE. 


Bonaparte franchissant les Alpes au St. Bernard, a pour 
guide un jeune montagnard avec lequel il cause familiérement. 
‘‘Je me marierais bien, lui dit celui-ci, si j’étais possesseur de la 
petite maison que vous voyez la-bas et du champ qui le touche.’’ 

Surprise du montagnard, en revenant dans son village quand 
il apprend que la maisonnette et le champ ont été achetés en son 
nom. 
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GERMAN I. Authors and Unseen. 





Thursday, May 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


1. ‘Translate into English: 


Allmahlich entfaltet sich die Grosse dieser Heldengestalt. 
In dem ersten Drittel seiner Regierungsjahre ist er vorzugs- 
weise erobernder Kriegsftirst. Auch in den Kriegsfahrten, 
die er selbst unternimmt oder befiehlt, istes nicht die pers6n- 
liche ritterliche Tapferheit, die missliche Tugend spiaterer Kai- 
ser, welche ihn stolz macht. Er kampft wo er muss, aber er 
beherrscht fast immer den Feind durch eine strategische 
Kunst, welche auch ohne Schlachten niederzuwerfen weiss. 
Nach grossem Plane unternimmt er seine Ziige mit einer 
Schnelligkeit, welche tiberrascht und erschreckt, das tiberzogene 
Land sichert er durch Festungen im grossen Stile; er ist ge- 
neigt seine Gegner lange gewahren zu lassen, und ruhig den 
Moment zu erwarten, wo tiberlezgene Macht ihm die Btirgschaft 
des Erfolges giebt, so gegen Desiderius, gegen das Herzogtum 
Benevent, gegen Tassilo; wenn er aber erkennt, dass in der 
File die Rettung liegt, da schlagt er wie ein Blitz gegen die 
Feinde, alles wagend, sich selbst nicht schonend, unmenschlich 
strafend, so in dem ungliicklichen Jahre 782 gegen die Sachsen. 


To whom does this passage refer ? 


2. ‘Translate into English: 

Gab der heilige Patron dem Kloster Ansehn. so war der 
Schutz der irdischen GOnner nicht weniger forderlich. Bedeu- 
tung und Wohlstand eines Klosters hingen davon ab, dass eine 
grosse Herrenfamilie ihre Interessen mit denen des geistlichen 
Stiftes vereinigte. Die weltlichen Griinder und Schiitzer: das 
Koningsgeschlecht, ein Herzog oder Graf, betrachteten das 
Kloster als einen wertvollen Helfer fiir ihr irdisches und ewi- 
ges Heil, durch die Monche ordneten sie ihre Rechnung mit 
dem Himmel, der Klosterheilige war auch ihr Patron, ihm 
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wurden Geliibde abgelegt, ihm bei beschwertem Gewissen Ge- 
schenke gemacht, ihm die Sdhne und Tochter geweiht, welche 
nicht der weltlichen Lust und Versuchung teilhaftig sein soll- 
ten, an seinem Altar suchte man Frieden und Erhebung, bei 
seinen Reliquien die letzte Ruhestitte. Fast jedes der grossen 
Kloster Deutschlands, welche vom achten bis zum elften Jahr- 
hundert Bedeutung gewannen, war in solchen Sinne Besitz 
eines machtigen Hauses und Vertreter seiner Interessen. Und 
es wurde in der Regel ein Verhaltnis von grosser Innigkeit. 


3r Translate into English: 


(a) So stickte die eine ein késtliches Kirchenbanner, die 
andere eine Altardecke, dritte cin Messgewand. Einzig Beatrix 
hatte nichts bereitet da sie etwas miide war vom Leben und 
mit ihren Gedanken mehr in der Vergangcnheit lebte als in 
der Zukunit. | 

(b) Kin unendliches Seufzen rauschte durch den Himmel; 
bestuirzt eilten aile Altesten und Propheten herbei, indessen die 
Musen in ihrer guten Meinung immer lauter und melancholischer 
sangen und das ganze Paradies mit allen Erzvatern, Altesten 
und Propheten, alles, was je auf griiner Wiese gegangen oder 
gelegen, ausser Fassung geriet. 


Identify these two passages, and give a suinmary account of 
tne stories from which they are taken. 


4, Translate into English (unseen): 


Wenn der Féhn* nahe ist, spiiren ihn viele Stunden voraus 
Manner und Weiber, Berge, Wild und Vieh. Sein Kommen, 
welchem fast immer kthle Gegenwinde vorausgehen, verktindigt 
ein warmes, tiefes Sausen. Der blaugriine See wird in ein paar 
Augenblicken tinteschwarz und setzt plotzlich hastige, weisse 
Schaumkronen auf. Und bald darauf donnert er, der noch vor 
Minuten unhorbar friedlich lag, mit erbitterter Brandung wie 
ein Meer ans Ufer. Zugleich riickt die ganze Landschaft angst- 
lich nah zusammen. Auf Gipfeln, die sonst in entriickter Ferne 


*Name given in Switzerland to a south wind in spring. 
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briiteten, kann man jetzt die Felsen zahlen und von Dorfern, die 
sonst nur als braune Flecken im Weiten lagen, underscheidet 
man jetzt Dacher, Giebel und Fenster. Alles riickt zusammen, 
Berge, Matten und Hauser, wie eine furchtsame Herde. Und 
dann beginnt das grollende Sausen, das Zittern im Boden... Hine 
kleine Zeit spater redet sich dann die Nachricht von verschiitte- 
ten Bichen, zerschlagenen Hausern, zerbrochenen Kaéhnen und 
vermissten Vatern und Briidern durch die Dérfer.—(H. Hesse). 
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GERMAN I. Composition and Oral. 


Thursday, May 8th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 





1. ‘Translate into German: 
(a) We went to Europe to take a complete rest, but, when 
we arrived, there was so much to do that we really worked 
hard all the time. 
(b) After we got back, people blamed us for not having 
visited Italy, but for our part we do not regret it at all, as 
we mean to cross the ocean again in 1915. 
(c) If people, who have not been in Europe, only knew how 
much can be learned in asingle country, they would under- 
stand that it is impossible to see everything in one visit. 
(d) .Unless you prepare for such a journey by reading 
books of travel and the like, you will be unable to appreciate 
all that you see. 


2. ‘Translate more freely into German: 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, I have read in an 
ancient history that there dwelt a man in the parish of the Isle 
of Ely, in the county of Cambridge, whose name was Thomas 
Hickathrift —a poor man and a day-labourer, yet he was a very 
stout man and able to perform two days’ work instead of one. 
He having one sonand no more children in the world he called 
him by his own name, Thomas Hickathrift. This old man put 
his son to good learning, but he would take none, for he was, as 
we call them in this age, none of the wisest sort, but something 
less, and had no docility in him. (English Fairy Tales). 

3. Write a composition in German of not less than 100 words 
on one of the following themes : 

(a) Keller’s Eugenia. 

(b) Charles the Great. 

(c) April weather in Alberta. 
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GERMAN I. 
Applied Science 





': Tuesday, April 29th. Afternoon; 2.00 to 4.30. 


1;: Decline in full; ein rechter Winkel, die gebogene Rohre, 
weiches Eisen. 


2. Write out the principal parts of; ziehen, erhalten, bringen, 
bleiben, treten, legen. 


3. ‘Translate into German: 
(a) He has gone into town; I know that he has forgotten 


something. 

(b) I have to study the elements of chemistry and electri- 
city. 

(c) If you heat a body, it expands; if you cool it, it con- 
tracts. 


(d) All bodies can be electrified by rubbing. 


4. ‘Translate into English: 

Apparate, mittels welcher man FElektrizitit in grésseren 
Mengen erzeugen kann, heissen im allgemeinen Elektrisierma- 
schinen. Die Hauptbestandteile der noch vielfach im Gebrauche 
stehenden Elektrisiermaschine sind: 1. Der geriebene Ko6rper, 
nimlich eine glattgeschliffene Scheibe aus hartem Spiegelglas, 
welche an einer glasernen, isolicrenden, horizontalen Achse be- 
festigt ist und mittels einer Kurbel gedreht werden kann; 2. das 
Reibzeug, bestehend aus zwei Lederkissen, die durch Federn 
an die Glasscheibe gedriickt werden and mit dem Kienmayer- 
schen Amalgam bestrichen sind: 3. der aus einer hohlen Metall- 
kugel bestehende Konduktor zum Aufnehmen der Elektrizitit, 
der sogenannte positive Konduktor, welcher isoliert ist und mit 
zwei Ringen leitend verbunden ist, zwischen welchen die Glas- 
scheibe bewegt wird; die Innenseiten dieser Ringe sind mit einer 
mit Stanniol belegten Rinne versehen, aus welcher eine Reihe 
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feiner, gegen die Scheibe gerichteter Metallspitzen hervorragen; 
4. der Konduktor zum Aufsammeln der—Hlektrizitat des Reib- 
zeuges, der negative Konductor, welcher, ebenfalls isoliert auf- 
gestellt, mit dem Reibzeuge in leitende Verbindung gesetzt wird 
und meist aus einem gut abgerundeten Messinghohl-zylinder 
besteht. 


5. ‘Translate into English: 


Der Grund des Gesetzes, dass die Elemente sich nur nach 
bestimmten Gewichtsverhaltnissen miteinander verbinden, ist ein 
sehr einfacher. Es sind alle Korper physikalish teilbar; wir 
miissenaber annehmen, dass diese Teilbarkeit nicht ins Unend- 
liche geht, sondern dass wir in fortgesetzter, mechanischer Tei- 
lung auf mechanish nicht mehr teilbare Korperpartikeln stossen 
wiirden, welche man Molekitile nennt und welche mit dem ganzen 
ungeteilten Korper gleichartig sind. Es konnen nun diese 
Molekiile nicht die kleinsten Stoffiteischen sein, de z. B ein 


‘Molekiil Schwefeleisen immer mindestens aus einem ‘Teilchen 


Schwefel und einem Teilchen Eisen bestehen muss. Die klein- 
sten, in einem Molektile vorhandenen Stoffteilchen werden 
Atome genannt. 


6. ‘Translate into English (unseen): 


Wird eine Siegellack-oder Hartgummistange oder ein 
Glasstab mit einem wollenen Lappen gerieben und dann leichten 
Korpern, z. B. Papier-oder Holundermarkktigelchen, gendhert, 
so werden diese schon in einiger Entfernung angezogen und 
nach der Bertihrung abgestossen. Schon die alten Griechen 
beobachteten diese durch Reibung hervorgerufene Anziehungs- 
kraft am Bernstein. und da dieser bei ihnen Elektron hiess, so 
nannte man jene Kraft Elektrizitat; und die Ko6rper, in denen 
Elektrizitét erregt ist, elektrische K6rper. Erst spiter fand 
man, dass atch andere Korper, wie Glas, Harz, Hartgummi, 
Schwefel u. s. w. durch Reiben elektrisch werden koOnnen. Die 
durch Reibung hervorgerufene Elektrizitét nennt man Reib- 
ungselektrizitét. Nahert man einer durch Reiben elektrisch 
gemachten Glas-oder Hartgummistange den Knochel eines Fin- 
gers, so ist im Dunkeln ein kleiner Funke sichtbar, zugleich 
fiihlt man einen stechenden Schmerz und vernimmt ein knis- 
terndes Gerfiusch. In der Nahe einer durch Reiben stark elek- 
trisch gemachten Korpers nimmt man einen eigentiimlichen, 
phosphorartigen Geruch wahr. 
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GERMAN II. Composition and Oral. 


Thursday, May 8th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


1. ‘Translate into German: 


(a) Mr. Gardener left Longbourn on Sunday; on Tuesday, 
his wife received a letter from him: it told them that, on his 
arrival, he hadimmediately found out his brother, and persuaded 
him to come to Gracechurch Street; that Mr. Bennet had been to 
Epsom and Clapham, before his arrival, but without gaining any 
satisfactory information; and that he was now determined to 
inquire at all the principal hotels in town, as Mrs. Bennet thought 
it possible they might have gone to one of them on their first 
coming to London, before they procured lodgings. Mr. Gardener 
himself did not expect any success from this measure, but as his 
brother was eager init, he meant to assist him in pursuingit. He 
added, that Mr. Bennet seemed wholly disinclined at present to 
leave London, and promised to write again very soon. 


(Jane Austen). 


(b) The common fluency of speech in many men, and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity 
of words; for whoever is a master of language, and hasa mind 
full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon the choice 
of both; whereas common speakers have only one set of ideas and 
one set of words to clothe them in; and these are always ready 
at the mouth; so people come faster out of church when it is 
almostempty, than when acrowd is at the door. (Swift). 


2. Write a composition in German of notless than 150 words 
on one of the following themes- 


(a) The recent provincial elections. 


(b) Schiller’s treatment of Queen Elizabeth in Maria Stuart. 
(c) Lukretia in Jiirg Jenatsch. 
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GERMAN II. Authors and Unseen. 





Thursday, May 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


1. ‘Translate and comment on the following passages: 


(a) Und in dem Schloss zu Fotheringay sitzt 
Die Ate dieses ew’gen Kriegs, die mit 
Der Liebesfackel dieses Reich entztindet. 
Fiir sie, die schmeichelnd jedem Hoffnung giebt, 
Weiht sich die Jugend dem gewissen Tod— 
Sie zu befreien, ist die Losung; sie 
Auf deiner Thron zu setzen, ist der Zweck. 


(b) Mich immer trifft der Hass der That. Ich muss 
Sie eingestehen und kann den Schein nicht retten. 
Das ist das Schlimmste! 


(c) Das also sind die Reizungen, Lord Lester, 
Die ungestraft kein Mann erblickt, daneben 
Kein andres Weib sich wagen darf zu stellen! 
Fiirwahr! Der Ruhm war wohlfeil zu erlangen; 
Es kostet nichts, die a//gemeine Schénheit 
Zu sein, als die gemezne sein ftir alle/ 


(d) Wenn dich das Herz so michtig dazu treibt, 
So wisse, K6nigin, dass dir zum Troste 
Gott auch ein Wunder wohl verrichten kann. 
Hier sei kein Priester, sagst du, keine Kirche, 
Kein Leib des Herrn?—Du irrest dich. Hier ist 
Kin Priester, und ein Gott ist hier zugegen. 


2. ‘Translate into English: 

Noch nie hatte Rohan einen so genialen Feldherrnblick be- 
wiesen wie jetzt auf diesem von tiefen Talschluchten zerrissenen 
und von Gletscherbergen eingeengten, schwer zu tibersehenden 
Kriegsfelde. Seinem raschen, unfehlbaren Eingreifen kam seine 
bewundernswerte Ausdauer gleich und eine aszetische Natur von 
seltener Bediirfnislosigkeit zu Hilfe. Er war imstande vierzig 
Stunden lang angespannt tatig zu sein, ohne der Erfrischung 
des Schlafes zu bediirfen. 
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So eilte er in der Mitte zwischen zwei gegen ihn vordrin- 
genden Heeren, deren jedes dem seinen fast doppelt tiberlegen 
war, talauf-, talabwarts und warf sich jetzt dem einen, dann, 
die Stirne wendend, dem andern entgegen, immer siegreich, bis 
er sie beide, Spanier und Osterreicher, vom Biindnerboden ver- 
dringt hatte und das ganze langgestreckte Tal der Adda, das 
seit Jahrzehnten herrenlose und streitige Veltlin in der Gewalt. 
seiner Waffen war. 

(a) Illustrate from the above extract the peculiarities of 
Meyer’s prose. Contrast it with that of any two other German 
writers. 

(b) Give an account of the part played by Rohan in Jiirg 
Jenatsch. Discuss his artistic importance in the psychology of 
the story. 


3. ‘Translate into English (unseen): 


Leidenschaftslosigkeit war ein Grundzug seines Wesens. 
Ich sah ihn niemals zornig und vermochte mir ihn auch nur 
schwer sozudenken. Dass er mit der Waffe oder mit geballten 
Fausten einem Widersacher hatte gegeniibertreten konnen, mit 
flammenden Augen und eifernden Worten, eine solche Vorstel- 
lung ist mir unmoglich, und sicher geschah es auch niemals, so 
wenig als er sich vielleicht zu einem leidenschaftlichen Schritt 
hinreissen liess. Alles, was fein, zart und tief ist, lebte in 
seiner Seele, aber die Kraft lebte nicht darin. 

Brach die Leidenschaft in seiner unmittelbaren Nahe aus, 
so versteinerte sie ihn leicht oder bertihrte ihn im ersten Augen- 
blick als etwas Fremdes, Unfassliches, zuweilen als etwas ge- 
heimnisvoll Anziehendes. Wusste er, dass ihn die Flamme 
selbst nicht versehrte, so ergétzte es ihn wohl, sie hart vor sich 
aufschiessen zu sehen: er brachte mich des Ofteren zum Auf- 
brennen, indem er anscheinend tiberzeugt irgend einen zweifel- 
haften Gesellen lobte oder verteidigte, von dem er mit Sicherheit 
voraussetzte oder wusste, dasser mir undandern griindlich zu- 
wider war. Dann weidete er sich an meinem roten Kopfe und 
an meinen gesalzenen Worten. (A. Frey iiber C. F. Meyer). 


1s 


ae 
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GERMAN IV. Authors. 


Thursday, May 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


Give some account of the development of the Faust legend 
before Goethe. — 


Translate into English: 


(a) Greift nur herein ins volle Menschenleben! 


(b) 


C 


(d) 


Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt, 
Und wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant. 

In bunten Bildern wenig Klarheit, 

Viel Irrtum und ein Fiinkchen Wahrheit, 
So wird der beste Trank gebraut, 

Der alle Welt erquickt und auferbaut. 


O glaube mir, der manche tausend Jahre 
An dieser harten Speise kaut, 

Dass von der Wiege bis zur Bahre 

Kein Mensch den alten Sauerteig verdaut! 
Glaub’ unser einem, dieses Ganze 

Ist nur fiir einen Gott gemacht. 


Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles,. 
Warum ich bat. Du hast mir nicht umsonst 
Dein Angesicht im Feuer zugewendet. 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


Discuss carefully each passage with reference to (1) the 
time at which it was written. (2) its bearing on the whole poem. 


The tempter of Milton, and in a lesser degree of Marlowe, 
lays his train ‘from without. Mephistopheles is a perpetual 
echo of all that is base and trivial in the soul within. 


+= (Ci. EB Vaughan: ); 


Criticise this conception of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, with 
quotations, where possible, from the text of Faust. 
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4. Translate into English: 

Ubrigens war ich den Liigen und Verstellungen abgeneigt 
und tiberhaupt keineswegs leichtsinnig; vielmehr zeigte sich der 
innere Ernst, mit dem ich schon frih mich und die Welt be- 
trachtete, auch in meinem Aussern, und ich ward oft freundlich, 
oft auch spottisch tiber eine gewisse Wiirde berufen, die ich mir 
herausnahm. Denn ob es mir zwar an guten ausgesuchten 
Freunden nicht fehlte, so waren wir doch immer die Minderzahl 
gegen jene, die uns mit rohem Mutwillen anzufechten ein Ver- 
gniigen fanden und uns freilich oft sehr unsanft aus jenen méar- 
chenhaften, selbstgefilligen Traumen aufweckten, in die wir 
uns, ich erfindend und meine Gespielen teilnehmend, nur all- 
zugern verloren. Nun wurden wir abermals gewahr, dass man, 
anstatt sich der Weichlichkeit und phantastischen Vergniigun- 
gen hinzugeben, wohl eher Ursache} habe, sich abzuhirten, um 
die unvermeidlichen Ubel entweder zu ertragen oder ihnen ent- 
gegenzuwirken. - 


State briefly the principal episodes in ‘‘Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit. (Erster Teil). 
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GERMAN IV. Composition and Unseen. 





Thursday, May 8th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


1. Translate into German : 


The incidents I am now going to relate come under this 
rule; for they form part of a story, which fell in with my own 
life at many different points. It isa story taken from the life of 
my own brother; and I dwell on it with the more willingness 
because it furnishes an indirect lesson upon a great principle of 
social life, now and formany years back struggling for its just 
supremacy—the principle that all corporal punishment whatso- 
ever, and upon whomsoever inflicted, is hateful and an indignity 
to our common nature, which (with or without our consent), is 
enshrined in the person of the sufferer. Degrading him, they 
degrade ws. I willnot here add one word upon the general thesis, 
but go on tothe facts of this case ; which, if all its incidents 
could be now recovered, was perhaps as romantic as any that 
ever yet has tried the spirit of fortitude and patience in a child. 
But its moral interest depends upon this—that simply out of one 
brutal chastisement arose naturally the entire series of events 
which so very nearly made ship-wreck of all hope for one indi 
vidual, and did in fact poison the tranquillity of a whole family 
for seven years. (De Quincey). | 


2. ‘Translate into English: 


(a) Bei all diesem anspruchlosen, sanften und ehrbaren 
Wesen ging ihm aber nicht ein leiser Zug von innerlicher Ironie 
ab, wie wenn er sich heimlich tiber die Leichtsinnigkeit und 
Hitelkeit der Welt lustig machte, und er schien die Grosse und 
Erheblichkeit der Dinge nicht undeutlich zu bezweifeln und 
sich eines viel tieferen Gedankenplanes bewusst zu sein. In 
der Tat machte er auch zuweilen ein so kluges Gesicht, beson- 
ders wenn er die sachverstindigen, sonntiglichen Reden fiihrte, 
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dass man ihm wohl ansah, wie er heimlich viel wichtigere 
Dinge im Sinne trage, wogegen alles, was andre unternahmen, 
bauten und aufrichteten, nur ein Kinderspiel wire. Der grosse 
Plan, welchen er Tag und Nacht mit sich herumtrug, und 
welcher sein stiller Leitstern war die ganzen Jahre lang, wahrend 
er in Seldwyl Geselle war, bestand darin, sich so lange seinen 
Arbeitslohn aufzusparen, bis er hinreiche, eines schdnen Mor- 
gens das Geschaft, wenn es gerade vakant wiirde, anzukaufen 
und ihn selbst zum Inhaber und Meister zu machen. (G. Keller). 


(b) HERBSTGEFUHL 


Fetter griine, du Laub, 

Am Rebengelander 

Hier mein Fenster herauf! 
Gedrangter quellet, 
Zwillingsbeeren, und reifet 
Schneller und glanzend voller! 
Euch briitet der Mutter Sonne 
Scheideblick; euch umsdauselt 
Des holden Himmels 
Fruchtende Fiille; 

Euch kiihlet des Mondes 
Freundlicher Zauberhauch, 
Und euch betauen, ach! 

Aus diesen Augen 

Der ewig belebenden Liebe 
- Volischwellende Triinen. 

(Goethe). 
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HONORS FRENCH. 
Romanic Seminary. 


Tuesday, May 6th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


George, Dandin: (a) Sources of the Plot. | 
(b) Moral Aspects of the Play. 


Les Amants Magnifiques: Outline the plot of this comedy 
and discuss fully the alleged relations of the play with 
contemporary history. 


The Authorship of Psyché. 


‘“A hatred of sham is probably Moliere’s dominant mood.”’ 
Discuss this statement in relation to Moliere’s minor 
works. . 
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HONORS FRENCH. 


Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Translate into English: 


En paradis qu’ai je a faire? Je n’i quier entrer, mais que 
j’aie Nicolete, ma tresdouce amie que j’aim tant. C’en paradis 
ne vont fors tex gens, con je vous dirai. Il i vont cil viel 
prestre et cil viel clop et cil manke, qui totejor et tote nuit 
cropent devant ces autex et en ces viés creutes, et cil a ces viés 
capes esreses et aces viés tatereles vestues, qui sont nu et 
descauc et estrumelé, qui moeurent de faim et de soi et de froit 
et de mesaises. Icil vont en paradis; avetic ciax n’ai jou que 
faire. Mais en infer vont li bel clerc, et li bel cevalier qui sont 
mort as tornois et as rices gueres, et li boin sergant et li frane 
home. Aveuc ciax voil jou aler. Et s’i vont les beles dames 
cortoises, que eles ont deus amis ou trois avoc leur barons, et s’i 
va li ors et li argens et li vairs et li gris, et si i vont harpeor et 
jogleor et li roi del siecle. Avoc ciax voil jou aler, mais que 
j’aie Nicolete, ma tresdouce amie, aveuc mi. 


) 


(a) In what dialect is “‘Aucassin et Nicolette’’ written? 


(b) Discuss the source of the tale. 
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Ey 


Por son seignor deit om sofrir destreiz, 
Ed endurer e granz chalz e granz /freiz 
Sin deit om perdre e del cuir e del peil, 
Or guart chascuns que granz cols i empleit: 
Male chancon de nos dite ne seit 
Paien ont tort e crestiien ont drett: 
Malvaise essemple n’en serat ja de mez. 
. —Chanson de Roland. 


(a) Trace carefully from Vulgar Latin down the development 
of the words italicized. Mention the phonetic laws in- 


volved in the changes of vowels and consonants. 


(b) -Scan the first three lines. 
+ELy 
(a) ‘‘La matiére de Bretagne.’’ 


(b) The Provencal Lyric. 


BY 
Translate at sight into English: 


Nus ne se doit celer ne taire, 

S’il set chose qui doie plaire, 

K’il ne le desponde en apert; 

Car bien repont son sens et pert 
Qui nel despont apertement 

En la presence de la gent. 

Por ce ne voel mon sens repondre 
Que tot li mattvais puissent fondre, 
Et cil qui me vaurront entendre 

I puissent sens et bien aprendre; 
Car seris celés gui n’est ois 

Est autresi, ce m’est avis, 
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Com maint tresor enfermé sont, 
Qui nului bien ne preu ne font, 
Tant.comme il soient si enclos. 
Autresi est de sens repos: 

Por ce ne voel le mien celer, 
Ancois me plaist a raconter. 
Selonc mon sens et mon memoire, 
Le fait d’une anciene estoire 

Qui en Puille jadis avint 

A wun roi qui la terre tint. 


—Guillaume de Palerne. 
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HONORS GERMAN. Literature. 


Friday, May 9th. ‘Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Discuss*'the early influences on: Schiller’s» philosophical 
developments, ‘and ‘show how they’ are reflected in his 
attitude to Kant. | 


Give some account of the origin-and nature.of 
(a) the /ulius-Raphael Briefe; 
(b) the Briefe an den. Augustenburger. 


How far can the Kalliasbriefe be regarded as occupying 
a central position..in. Schiller’s . philosophical: writings ? 
Explain carefully their relation to the varied terminology of 
the three major works. 


Criticize the following remarks on Schiller’s philosophical 
essays: ‘’ For the first time in the modern world, the peculiar 
function of the beautiful as an educative force in human 
life was realised. ‘That is the deepest lesson that German 
classic literature had to give to the world’’—J.G. Robertson. 
To what extent is this last statement compatible with Faust ? 
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HISTORY I. 


Wednesday, April 9th. Morning, 11.00 to 12.00. 


. Trace briefly the steps by which the House of Commons in 


England received control of taxation. 


‘‘T take my stand upon the broad principle that the enfran- 
chisement of capable citizens, be they few or be they many 
is an addition to the strength of the state.’’ Discuss this 
statement tracing briefly the steps leading to its adoption as 
a political principle. 


What is meant by the royal prerogative? How isit exercised? : 
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HISTORY IT. 


Wednesday, April 30th. 


Six questions to be attempted. 


Discuss in some detail the contribution of monasteries and 
religious orders to the life and thought-of the middle ages. 


Outline the mediaeval theory of the coincidence of the 
world-state and the world-religion, and indicate its debts to 
the institutions of the aa and to contemporary philosophy. 


What do you re oh the social xe economic eae of 
England in the XIV. century? ie 


What were ‘the chief institutions to hich the reformation 
gave bitth? Who-were the chief leaders in them? Indicate 
their respective contributions to modern life. 


‘“ Tf we are called upon to say in one sentence what Hobbes 
did, we must say that he supported a clear and sound doc- 
trine by needless and untenable fiction, and for the purpose 
of deducing consequences from it which it would not bear.”’ 
Explain and discuss this statement- 


. Give an account (a) of the conditions which brought about 


the revolution of 1789 in France (b) of the terretorial 
arrangemants made by Napoleon in Germany and Italy. 


Write notes on four of the following: Metternich; St. 
Thomas Aquinas; Mazarin; Edward Hyde Karl of 
Clarendon ; Mazzini; Cardinal Wolsey ; Machiavelli ; 
Napoleon III. 
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8. Give an account of (a) Factory legislation in England in 
the XIX century ; (b) Socialism in Germany since 1848. 


9. What are Maine’s views about Popular Government ? ‘To 
what extent do you consider them true of Popular Govern- 
ment as it exists in England and the United States ? 


10. Give an account of. the machinery by which (a) Russia, and 
~ (b) Germany, are governed to-day. 
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HISTORY III. 


Wednesday, April 30th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Write a short paragraph (from ten to fifteen lines) on each 
of the following topics:— 


(a) the Synoptic Gospels; 
(b) glossolalia in the Primitive Church; 
(c) the Hellenistic Paul; 
(d) Apollos and the church at Corinth, 
(e) Gnostic eschatology; 
(f) external causes for the extension of Christianity; 
(g) the ‘depositum’ theory; 
_ (h) Philo Judaeus 


Examine the motives which may have prompted Constantine 
to adopt Christianity, and discuss briefly the reaction of this 
adoption upon the Church. 


State the chief grounds of doctrinal difference between 
Gnosticism. and Orthodoxy, and detail the methods em- 
ployed by the Church to crush Gnosticism. 


Outline the synoptic view of Jesus and the view taken by 
the Fourth Gospel, and offer some explanation of the passage 
from the earlier to the later point of view. 


Explain the evolution of episcopal authority in the Primitive 
Church and the concurrent decline in the importance of the 
presbyters. 


g 
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HISTORY: IV. 


Wednesday, April 20th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Questions 1 and 2 must be answered. These with any four of the 
: remainder constitute a full paper. 


1. ‘Treatment of the Moriscoes by Philip II. 
Savonarola. 
Machiavelli's Political Theories. 
Rabelais and Education. 

_ Italian Humanism. 


Italian Art of the Renaissance. 


“IO 015 6st 


The attitude of the Government of Francis I towards Reli- 
gious Reform, 3 


8. ‘The Counter-Reformation. 
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HISTORY VI. 


Saturday, May 3rd. Morning, 9,30 to 12.30. 


Answer six questions, including those marked mith an asterisk. 


1: 


ae 


Give an account of the manner in which the feudal system 
was worked out in Canada during the French régime, and 
estimate its value as a colonizing agency. 


What was the status of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Lower Canada after the passing of the Quebec Act ? Sketch 
the history of the relations between the Roman Church and 
the Civil Government of Lower Canada from 1774 till the 
adoption of the Civil Code. 


What were the chief provisions of the Constitutional Act of 
1791? Show how they reflect (1) the history of the preced- 
ing twenty years in Canada, (2) contemporary political 
thought in England? 


What were the chief objections raised by the Legislative 
Conncil of Upper Canada to the recommendations of Lord 
Durham’s report? Do you consider them justified by the 
terms of the report or the actual condition of the Province? 


Comment on the statement that the constitution of Canada 
is more akin to that of the United States than to that of the 
United Kingdom. What light is thrown on the question by 
the debates in the Parliament of Canada during the session 
of 1865? 


Discuss in short biographical sketches the peculiar services 
rendered Canada by each of the following: Joseph Howe, 
Lord Sydenham, Lord Dorchester, Bishop Strachan. 


Comment on the following extracts : 
(a) ‘‘If it be said that the people of a colony may ststain 
Councillors who give unconstitutional advice,my answer is 
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that the same thing may occur in England. When it does, 
a peaceful modification of the Constitution, or a revolution, 
follows.’’ —Josebh Howe. 


(b) ‘‘ The employni“nt by the Canadians of constitutional 
and popular means for their National purpose, has taught 
some of them, consisting chiefly of the most able and active, 
h'gher political vrews than such as belong to the question of 
nationality.’’—Lord Durham’s Report. 


(c) With provincial délegations rather than members of 


parliament on the floor of the federal legislature, we are not 
likély to have that political longevity, whether of men or 
parties, without which the British system of government can 
hardly exist. - 

(d) ‘‘ Thus, whaterer form of législation is to be established 
in Canada, it would be well that His Majesty should be im- 
plored to employ as members of the legislature: only those 
taken from the class of the principal and larger proprietors 
in the matter of land.’’—Chartier de Lotbiniére. 


(e) ‘‘For my part, since my return to this province, I have 
seen good cause to repent my ever having recommended the 
Habeas Corpus Act and English Criminal Laws; these laws, 
now used as arms against the State, require more public 
Virtue, and greater Fidelity to their Prince than is generally 
to be met with amongst the set of people here, that take the 
lead upon all occasions.’’ Carleton to Dartmouth. 


What provision is made in the British North America Act 
for the distribution between Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments of the control of (a) education, (b) the marriage law, 
(c) the judiciary ? 
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PHILOSOPHY II. 


Friday, May 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Answer seven questions. 


Compare Epicureanism and Stoicism under the following 
heads : 

(a) Their ideal of life. 

(b) ‘Their attitude to science and religion. 

(c) ‘Their conception of freedom. 


Give briefly the contributions of Bacon, Hobbes, and Des- 
cartes to the history of thought. 


Write notes on the significance of the following terms: 
Nominalism and Realism. Natural Selection, Positivism, 
Psychophysical-Parallelism. 


What is involved in the sense of pcrsonalidentity ? Discuss 
the teleological uses of self-interest, and of pleasure. 


How do you explain the following phenomena in the dream- 
ing consciousness: the tendency to confuse and to exagge- 
rate, emotion, the sense of flying or falling, hypermnesia ? 
What is meant by paramnesia, and how is it to be explained? 
' What importance is attatched to dreams by the anthro- 
pologist ? 


Discuss the function of the imagination in the higher life, 
and indicate how it may be developed. 


Give Berkeley’s theory of the perception of distance. What 
is James’ criticism? Mention some of thé main geometrical 
optical illusions, and show what bearing they have on the 
whole question of space perception. 


Compare the instincts and the emotions, and discuss their _ 
teleological significance. 


Discuss the importance of the two hypotheses freedom and 
determination. What does James mean by ‘‘ideo-motor 
action,’’ and ““ healthiness of the will’’ ? 
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PHILOSOPHY IIL. 
First Paper. 





Friday, May 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 


Give an outline of Bacon’s Novum Organum. What is the 
value of his theory of induction? 


How does Hobbes explain sensation and imagination? 
Compare his theory of society with that of Rousseau. 


How does Descartes establish the existence of the self, 
God, and the external world? In what way is modern 
materialism an outgrowth of Descartes’ theory of the re- 
lation of body and soul? 


What does Spinoza mean by substance? What is his con- 
ception of : 

(a) the relation of mind and body, 

(b) the nature of the passions, 

(c) freeedom, 

(d) immortality ? 


In what way is the conception of Causality. treated by 
Leibnitz, Berkeley and Hume respectively ? Examine 
Hume’s view. 


‘“Our knowledge is real only in us so far as there is a con- 
formity between our ideas and the reality of things. But 
what shall be here the criterion??? How does Locke answer 
this question? Give the criticisms of Berkeley and Hume. 
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PHILOSOPHY III. 
Second Paper. 





Friday. May 2nd. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 
Write a note on the modern conception of life. 


‘“ The religion of a people mirrors its own will in a trans- 
cendent world, in which the objects of its deepest yearnings 
are realized.’’ 

‘“ Life determines faith, not faith life.’’ 

Explain and estimate the truth of these statements. 


From what different points of view may one approach the 
problem of Freedom? Discuss the whole question. 


What is the relation of law and morality ? 
What significance has the problem of immortality for Ethics? 


‘Truths are not ready-made things which pass from hand to 
hand like coins: truths are living functions and do not 
exist in any other form.’’ Explain and examine.’’ 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 
First Paper 





Saturday, April 26th. Morning, 9.30 to 11.30. 
Answer six questions 


What is the place of Kant’s Critique of Judgment in his 
Philosophy? 


Compare Hegel’s treatment of the categories with that of 
Kant. 


Give the main ideas in Fichte’s 7he Vocation of Man. 


‘"The objective world is only the original still unconscious 
poetry of the soul. The universal organum of philosophy 
—the keystone of its entire arch—is the philosophy of art.’’ 
Explain this statement in relation to Shelling’s view of 
transcendental philosophy. 


Compare the fundamental principle of Schopenhauer’s Met- 
aphysic with that of Hegel. 


Give and examine the psychological basis of Utilitarianism. 
How does Spencer seek to combine Utilitarianism and 
Evolution, and what is the value of his theory? 


Give an outline of the Positivism of Comte, and estimate 
the value of his philosophy. 
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PHILOSOPHY IV. 
Second Paper. 





Friday, May 2nd. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 


Give and comment upon Aristotle’s theory of tragedy. 
How is comedy related to tragedy ? 


How does Kant define the beautiful, and what place has it 
in his philosophy ? How does he distinguish between the 
mathematical and dynamical sublime? 


What, according to Hegel and to Schopenhauer is the function 
of art? Give Hegel’s dialectic of the arts. 


Comment upon the importance in the history of art of any 
five of the following : 

Giotto, Jan van Eyck, Leonardo da Vinci, Diirer, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Valasquez, Poussin. 


Discuss the artistic value of any three of the following 
paintings: 

Michelangelo—Jeremiah. 

Rembrandt—Sortie of the Banning Cock Conmare 
Hogarth—The Marriage Contract. 

Turner—Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus. 

Bocklin—The Island of the Dead. 

Discuss the art of landscape painting, exemplifying from 
any of the great masters. 
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HONORS PHILOSOPHY 


Thursday, May 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 
Answer seven questions. 
Give a summary of Aristotle’s discussion of 
(a) the best existent states. 
(b) the classification of constitutions. 


In what way is Aristotle’s psychology related to his ethics? 
What is the value of his ethical ideal ? 


Give an outline of Aristotle’s Poetics and comment upon 
the value of this work. 


Compare Epicureanism and Stoicism in their essential 
aspects, and show what contributions they have made to the 
ethical ideal. 


Give a critical estimate of the central thought in James’ 
TheWill to Believe. 


Discuss the pragmatic significance of 
(a) ‘‘the making of truth.’’ 


(b) “‘the making of reality.”’ 


Estimate the value of the pragmatic method in dealing with 
Metaphysical questions and Religion. 


Point out briefly the elements of value in Absolutism and 
Pragmatism. 
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PSYCHOLOGY III. 
First Paper. 





Thursday, May 8th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Answer six questions. 


Give and comment upon the main laws of association. 
What is meant by assimulation and complication and what 
illusions are connected with these processes? 


Mention some of the main forms of mental derangement and 
discuss their cause. 


Write a noteon the mentality of animals. 
Give and examine some of the main theories of instinct. 


What aresome of the main arguments for and against the 
James-Lange theory of the emotions? 


How does Wundt treat the question of the causality of the 
will ? 


Z ‘Discuss the validity of the theory of psychophysical 
parallelism. 
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PSYCHOLOGY III. 





Second Paper. 
Thursday, May 8th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 4.00. 
Answer six questions. 


1. What is meant by “ the subconscious in mental procedure’’ 
and ‘‘the subconscious maturing of thought’’ ? 


2. Discuss the relation of abnormal and normal psychology. 


3. Give and explain some of the most important phenomena in 
dreams. 


4. Explainand give examples of dissociated consciousness and 
altered personality. 


5. What is the value of Psychology for Law and Medicine? 
6. What is involved in the concept self-consciousness ? 


7. Give Jastrow’s conclusions in regard to the nature of the 
subconscious. 


On 
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EDUCATION. 


Tuesday, May 6th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Answer seven questions. 


Give an account of the organization and influence of the 
schools of the Jesuit order. 


What is meant by realistic education? Write notes on the 
following representatives: Krasmus, Montaigne, Comenius. 


In what way is Locke a representative of the disciplinary 
education? Mention some of the most important aspects of 
his theory. 


Give an outline of Rousseau’s Amz/e, and indicate briefly 
the influences of this work. 


Write a note on the life, work and influence of Pestalozzi. 


What are the main ideas in Herbart’s Psychology? Discuss 
‘his theory of the aim and method of education. 


What is the importance of Froebel in the History of Edu- 
cation? Give the main ideas in either his 7he Education 
of Man, or his Education by Development. 


Indicate the places Spencer and Huxley occupy it the scienti- 
fic tendency of education. 
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MATHEMATICS I. Algebra. 


Arts and Applied Science. 


Saturday, April 26th. Morning, 9.30:to Zee. 


1. The electrical resistance of a wire is proportional directly to 
its length and inversely to the square of its diameter. 
Compare the resistance of two wires of the same material, 
one of which has a diameter of 2.5 mm. and is 6 m. long, 
while the other hasa diameter of 3.5 mm. and is 9 m. long. 

n’étoufferai pas, comme j'ai souvent fait, dats cette maison.... 


1 45 
2. Find the sixth term of (x*—-—,)”; also the term contain- 
x 


. 6 
ing x’, 


3. (a) A ball starting up an inclined plane passes over 40 feet 
the first second, 36 feet the second, 32 feetthe third, and so 
on. How long will it be until the ball stops ? 


(b) If the distances for the various seconds are 40 feet, 20 
feet, 10 feet,...., how long will it be until the ball stops ? 


(c) In each of the preceding cases, how far does the ball go? 


4. (a) Determine, without solving, the nature of the roots of 
each of the following equations: 2x*—6x—1=0 and 
3x*—x +10, 


(b) Solve Vx—1 + Vxtit V2x = 0. 


5. (a) ‘The height y to which a baseball thrown vertically 
upward with a velocity of 96 feet per second, rises in x 
seconds, is given by the formula y=96 x —16x*. In how 
many seconds will the ball rise to a height of 144 feet? 
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(b) Draw the graph of the equation y= 96 x — 16 x’ 
and read off the greatest height and the time at which 
the ball reaches the ground again. 


2a°b? 
c 





(a) Write out in a form convenient for computation loz] 


(b) Find the value of log: <5 los V 10. 
E Ae) Tf lox, 64= 3, find b: 


If a:b==c:d prove thata’tabtb* ¢’tedtd |. 
BaD oe Wy) Qed 
Solve the system (a) x’-+y’=4, enue aiiah algebraically 


and graphically; and the system (b) x’+y’=4, 3x+4y = 20 
graphically. 
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MATHEMATICS I. Trigonometry. 
Arts. 
Saturday, May 3rd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Given cos A= —+s, find the other trigonometrical ratios 
of A. 


Trace the changes in sign and magnitude of (a) cos A, (b) 
tan A, as A increases from 0 to 360°. Tabulate results 
and illustrate one of these by a graph. 


Compare the ratios of 907A, and of 270—A_ with those of 
A, where A is an acute angle. 


(a) Find geometrically the expansion of cos (A—B) in 
terms of ratios of A and B. 
(b) Deduce the value of cos 15> 


Prove the identities 
(a) . 1+tan A I—tan A 2 
pe 
i—tan A i1+tan A cos2A 





arene 
(b) (tan 6 + sec 6) ee sk 
i—sin 6 
Solve the equations 

(a) 4 cosec 6+2 sin 6 =9 

(b) 3 tan 6+cot6=5 cosec 8 


State and prove the ‘‘Laws of Sines’’ and write down three 
other formulas stating when each of the four is useful in the 
solution of a triangle. 


Solve the triangle a—236, b=193, A=114 20’. 
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MATHEMATICS I. Trigonometry. 
Applied Science. 


Friday, April 25th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Draw diagrams showing the relations between the trigono- 
metric ratios of (270°+A4) and those of A, when 4 is a first 
quadrant angle. Find sin (—60°), cos 330° and tan 315°. 


Give a geometrical proof of the formula for sin (4+ A/) 
when 4, & and A~+BZ are all first quadrant angles. 


Prove (a) (tan 9 “cot 8) sin 8 cos 6=1. 
(b) tan }o= + [cos “; (assuming cos (x+y) 
1-205, * ; 





formula only). 


Solve (a) 2 sin x cos *x=sin x. 
(b) cos 2x —sin 11. 


Solve the triangle having -=408, a=631 and 2=63°41'. 


Find the height of a chimney if the angle of elevation of its 
top changes from 30 to 40° on walking toward it 80 ft. in a 
horizontal line through its base. 


(a) Prove the Law of Sines for obtuse triangles. 
(b) Express in radians cos ~ (-4). 
(c) Find tan (sin -47/2). 


Find the angles of the triangle 4 B Cif a=15.47, 6=17.39 
and c=22.88. 


. 


“I 
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MATHEMATICS II. Algebra. 
Arts. 


Friday, May 2nd. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 
Factorize (atb-+c)*—a*®—b*—c’. 


lf n is any number, show that n’ can be expressed in the 
form a (n—1)” + b(n—2)’ + e(n —3)° and find the values of 
Bee. 


If f (x)=1--2x+3x’—4x*+5x* and x is small, find an 
upper limit to the numerical value of the error committed 
in taking (a) 1—2x, (b) 1—2x+3x’ to represent f (x). 








(a) Draw the graph of the function oe 

oN. 
(b) Find algebraically the limit of the function at xo, 
at x1 and as x becomes infinite. 


(a) If s=t? —t—1 (t in sec., s in ft.), find the average speed 
between t—2 and t=2-+h, and the speed att=—2. Write 
down the speed when t=ty. Is the speed ever negative or 
zero? When will the speed be 60 miles / hour? 


(b) Draw the curve y=x? —x--1 for x0 and translate 


each answer in (a) into a statement of the corresponding 
geometrical property of the curve. Has the curve a lowest 
point or a highest point ? 


Show that Rn < Boe for the series 
n (n!) 


uf 1 1 
1 
gO a NEN. 
(b) Show that if o< x <1, 


. . n 
is a convergent series and | Rn | <* 
n! 


ee 


10. 
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(c) Give two illustrations of each of the following: divergent 
series, oscillating series and sum of an infinite series. 


8 
Plot p = ——_——_-. 
: 1—2 cos 8 


A point moves so that the difference of the squares of its 
distances from (3,0) and (0,—2) is always equal to 8. Find 


the equation of its locus and plot. 


Find the equation of the circle having the center (—2, 3) 
and tangent to the Y-axis. 


The line yx forms one side of a rectangle. If the vertices 
not on this side are the points (2,0)and (0,-2) find the equa- 
tions of the other three sides of the rectangle. 


oUt 
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MATHEMATICS III. Calctlus. 


Friday, May 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Evaluate { 





may. 


Find the volume of the right circular cone having height h 
and radius of base a. 


Find the centre of gravity of a semicircular area (a) of 
uniform density (b) having density proportional to the 
distance from the axis of symmetry of the semicircle. 


(a) Find the area under the catenary y==} (e*-+e-*) between 
x=0 and x=2. % 

(b) Find the mass and mean density of the same area if the 

density y=k x. 

The parabola y*=4ax revolves about the axis of x. Find the 


area of the surface of the solid so formed, between xo 
and x==h. 


It £'(=,y)—==" Show. that'l .—=1.5. 
Expand sin x in a power series and show that the series is 
convergent for any real value of x. 


Radium decomposes according to the law 
SK eel 
“at kq. 
If qo is the original quantity of radium, find q as a function 
of t. Find k from the fact that half the original quantity 
disappears in 1800 years. How much disappears in a cen- 
tury ? How much in a year? 


If i (x) = px’+qx-tr, show that 


foro a =3 {f (6) ae E(a)+# (2) }. 
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MATHEMATICS IV. Advanced Calculus. 


Friday, May 2nd. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Solve the equations 
(a) x=dy 4dy 
dx dx 
(b) (x®+2xyty) dx+(y’+x’+x) dy=o 
(c) (y?—xy) dx+x? dy=o 


Compute the following line integral along the paths y? +x 
and y=x : 


iy * (x2 +y)dx+(x+y? )dy. 


Find the volume under the sphere x? +z? +y? =a? and on 
the circle x? ty” —ax=o. 


es 


Find the moment of inertia about the axis of y of a uniform 
lamina bounded by the parabola y* —4ax, the line x +y=3a 
and the axis of x. 


Deduce the value of 


1(x—1)dx ( 
4 iiapeam ee oY ox dx. 


Solve the system of equations: 


pe 
dt +3xt2y=e'+, 


dy 
a Oy ot. 
Baa at ic, 


Find the radius of curvature of the solution of the equation 
y'=Vx-y at the point (1,2). 
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(a) Find the most general kind of curve such that the 
normal at any point of it coincides, in direction, with the 
radius vector-to that point. 


(b) Find the differential equations of all eee of the same 
radius a. 


.. Expand the solution of the equations in question 7 about the 


point (1,2) to five terms. 
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HONORS MATHEMATICS. Advanced Calculus. 


Thursday, May Ist. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 
Give either Picard’s method for the solution of the equation 


d ; : 
me = (x,y) by successive approximations or the method of 


undetermined coefficients. Give an illustrative example. 


Show that, if a differential equation in either of the forms 
(x, y, p)=o, or p=? (x,y) be given, the lineal element 
affords a means for obtaining graphically and numerically 
an approximation to the solution which passes through an 
assigned point Po (xo, yo). Illustrate. 


State and comment upon Leibniz’s Rule. 


Give the necessary and _ sufficient conditions that 
Pdx+Qdy should be an exact differential. Prove that the 
conditions are necessary. 


If Pdx+Qdy is an exact differential equation show that the 
following gives a solution: 


if _Pxvidxtfo (X0,y) dy=C. 


How would you solve the equation Pdx+Qdy=o when the 
left member is not an exact differential? 


Prove the convergence or divergence of each of the 
following: 

OG se (2 sin x dx , 
= oat Ex? he Ben Re 


1 pul Cou 
and fx (1—x) dx,o<p,q <l. 


ha xe dx aii. 
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8. Find the values of x for which each of the following 
converges or diverges: 


2 3 
tee Ree gee a 


1 era aie B lise seer Sle 


2 3 
1 ex eae 


3! 


9. Comment upon the following: 


ape ne 
f dx _| resin <| 
V ix? ore 


1 as + 
fax _ ie 
ee ee a 


wn 


6r 
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PHYSICS It, 
Arts and Applied Science. 


Wednesday, April 30th. 


Attempt only ten questions. 


Describe and explain the working of a maximum and 
minimum thermometer. 


A mass of nitrogen gas occupies a volume of 12 litres at a 


temperature of 27°C., when the barometer stands at 70 cms. 
of mercury. What volume will it occupy at standard 
temperature and pressure? 


Define Specific Heat and Latent Heat. A mass of 200 
gms. of copper, specific heat 0.095, is heated to 100° 
C. and placed in 100 gms. of aliquid at 8°C. The tem- 
perature rises to 28°C. Find the specific heat of the liquid. 


Give an experiment which shows that metals are good con- 
ductors and that wood is a bad conductor of heat. Write 
notes on Heat Radiation. 


.- Give a general account of the phenomena of reflection, 


refraction, and absorption of waves. When water waves 
are running in obliquely to the shore, they tend to become 
more nearly parallel to the shore as they advance. Explain. 


On what factors does the velocity of sound in solids and 
gases depend? A. peal of thunder is heard 6 seconds 
after the lightning flash was seen. If the temperature of 
the air was 15°C., how far away was the electrical discharge? 
If the temperature had been oC., how long would the 
sound of the thunder have taken to reach the observer ? 


Distinguish between a zozse and a musical note. What are 
the physical meanings of pitch, octave, chord, harmonic, 
resonance ? 
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Describe the state of disturbance of the air in a pipe 1 tofo 
long, closed at one end, when sounding its fundamental 
note. What is the pitch of this note at ordinary tem- 
perature ? 


Give the laws of action of electrical charges on one 
another: Describe carefully the phenomenon of electro- 
static induction, illustrating by Faraday’s ‘‘ ice-pail’’ 


- experiment. 


What do you understand by an electric current ? Write 
briefly on the magnetic action of a current, and give fwo 
iinportant applications of the same. 


Write what you know of the storage battery or accumulator. 
A battery of 10 cells in series, K.M.F..of each 2.2 volte 
supplies current to a circuit of 5.5 ohms _ resistance 
What will be the strength of the current in the circuit, and 
what will be the power consumed in watts ? 


Describe the principal and construction of three of the 
following: 
(a) Moving magnet or moving coil galvanometer, 
(b) electric bell, 
(c) telephone receiver, 
(d) alternating current transformer ov induction coil, 
(e) electric condenser. 
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CHEMISTRY II. 


ARTS. 
Wednesday, May 7th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Candidates are sequested to answer any seven of the following 
questions. 


(a) Give the reactions involved when a mixture of potassium 
chlorate and sugar is touched with a drop of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 


(b) State what takes place when a solution of silver nitrate 
is added to a solution of potassium chloride; compare this 
with the result produced when solutions of silver nitrate 
and potassium chlorate are mixed together, and account for 
any difference in the reactions. 


Explain fully why water contained in a vessel dipped into a 
mixture of ground ice and salt freezes, and why ice at—5°C 
melts when salt is brought into contact with it. 


Describe how the composition of ozone has been determined 
and state why the annular space,through which the oxygen; 
and the silent electric discharges pass when ozone is prepared, 
is sosimall. 


(a) What was the aim of the alchemists ? 


(b) In how far did their observation of facts justify their 
theory? 


(c) Give an outline of the phlogiston theory. 


(d) Contrast the effect of these two theories on the develop- 
ment of chemistry. 


(e) Point out what led to the phlogiston theory being defi- 
nitely abandoned. 
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(a) State where selenium is generally found. 

(b) Account for its presence in that position. 

(c) Compare the compounds of selenium with the corres- 
ponding componuds of sulphur. 


Explain why oxide of iron produced by heating iron in a 
current of steam (a reaction liberating hydrogen) is reduced 
when heated in a current of hydrogen. 


. Point out why the compounds of carbon are so numerous 


when compared with those of any other element. 


Describe and explain the changes in color produced (a) when 
a saturated solution of copper bromide is gradually diluted 
with water to 50 times its original volume, (b) when oxygen 
and nitric oxide are mixed at 0°C and gradually heated to 
200°C. 


(a) State how phosphorus is prepared. 
(b) Name the phosphoric acids and describe how each may 
be transformed into the others. 
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CHEMISTRY IIT. 
Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Candidates are requested to answer any seven of the following 
questions. 
(a) State how glycerine is. obtained in a pure state. 


(b) Prove that it has three-hydroxyl groups each attached to 
a different carbon atom. 


(c) Describe how glycerine may be-transformed into fructose. 


(a) Give the structural formula of lactic acid. 
(b) Name the isomers of lactic acid and point out the chief 
differences in their properties. 


State, giving formule, what takes place when the following 
substances are heated: (1) malonicacid, (2) succinic acid, 
(3) hydrocrylic acid, (4) urea, (5) glycerine. 

(a) What is Fehling’s solution ? 

(b) Explain its use. 

(c) Give the test for pentoses. 


(d) Point out the differences between sucrose, lactose and 
glucose. 


Name the commercial products of nitrocellulose and outline 
their methodes of manufacture. 


State how glycocoll may be transformed into methyl amine 
and into hydroxyacetic acid. 


Describe how hydrogen in Benzene may be replaced by an 
hydroxyl group or by a methyl radical. 


State how urea may be prepared from (a) potassium ferro 
eyanide, (b) carbonyl chloride, and (c) urine. 
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CHEMISTRY ALVs 
Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Candidates are requested -to answer any five of the first six 


guestions in one answer book and any two of the last three 
questions in another answer book. 


(a) Describe an indirect method of measuring the osmotic 
pressure of a solution. | 

(b) What theories have been elaborated to explain the irre- 
gularities observed is tconnection with a certain class of 
solutions. 


Explain the use of itidicators in chemical analysis, giving 
examples. 


Discuss, from the standpoint of chemical dynamics, a reac- 
tion such as the solution of marble in dilute acid. 


Explain the theory of the analytical separation of metal, 
such as copper from those of the zinc group. 


An acid solution of calcium phosphate in hydrochloric acid 
is precipitated by ammonium hydroxide. Explain this. 

Explain how copper can be both purified, and quantita- 
tively estimated, by electrolysis. 


(a) State in what form tin is found in nature and de- 
scribe how it is extracted from the ore. 

(b) Account for the phenomenon known as ‘‘tin disease,’’ 
and give the condition most favorable to it. 

(c) Point out the difference in properties of stannic and 
metastannic compounds and describe how they may be 
transformed into each others. - 


Briefly compare the compounds of silicon with the corres- 
ponding compounds of carbon. 


Outline a method for determining the atomic weight of an 
element and point out some of the difficulties in the way 
of obtaining accurate results. 
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CHEMISTRY V. 
First Paper. 
Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 
Candidates are requested to answer any seven questions. 


(a) State how the views of the ancients paved the way for 
the alchemistic theories. 


(b) About what time did Geber live? and whatare his chief 
contributions to chemistry ? 

(c) Outline how caustic alkalies, nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid were prepared in Geber’s time. 


State how Dalton arrived at his atomic theory and net 
formule he used for chemical compounds. 


(a) Describe any two of Lavoisier’s experiments, prior to the 
discovery of oxygen, which led him to doubt the phlogiston 
theory. 

(b) Give two explanations used by adherents to the pnlo- 
giston theory to account for the fact that the calx was 
heavier than the-metal from which it was derived. 


(a) Why did Berzelius consider it of great importance to 
determine the atomic weights of elements? 

(b) State what assistance he derived in this work from the - 
following contemporaries: Gay Lussac, Dumas, Dulong and 
Petit, Mitcherlich. 

(a) What Standard did Berzelius originally adopt for ex- 
pressing the relative weight of atoms? 

(b) Account for the fact that in his first table of atomic 
weights some elements are given a relative atomic weight 
twice as great, and others four times as great as those in use 
now. ; 
What has lead to the conception of valence, and who was 
the chief worker in that field ? 
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Define isomerism and give the circumstances which caused 
its adoption. 

Describe in detail the points to be observed in filtration in 
ordinary analytical methods, giving reasons. 


(a) Give the requirements of a good analytical balance, and 
state how these differ from those of a balance required for 
commercial purposes. 

(b) What precautions must be observed regarding the 


position of a balance and in weighing to ensure accurate 
results? 
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HONORS CHEMISTRY. 
Third Year. First Paper. 


Wednesday, May 7th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Candidates are requested to answer any five of the first six 
questions in one book, and any two of the last three questions in 
another book. 


Describe in detail a physical method of finding the mole- 
cular weight of a substance such as acetamide; giving the 
method of calculating the results. | 


(a) Explain: monomolecular and bimolecular reactions; 
heterogeneous and homogeneous reactions; equilibrium. 
(b) Show how the amount of chemical action in a given 
time can. be calculated, in the case of a monomolecular 
homogeneous reaction. 


(a) Describe briefly how the conductivity of an electrolyte is 
measured, indicating the conditions necessary for accuracy. 
(b) Upon what does the molecular conductivity of a solution 
depend? 


Both lime and magnesia have very small solubilities in 
water. Explain why they are not precipitated by ammonium 
chloride and ammonium hydroxide, in the third analytical 
group of metals. 


Discuss the conditions for quantitative extraction of a sub- 
stance from a solution by a solvent. 


Show how it is possible to analyse a binary mixture of pure 
substances by a purely physical method, without actual 
separation of the two: constituents. 
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(a) Name the oxides of lead and state how each one 
is prepared. 


(b) Give, as faras you can, the structural formulae of these 
oxides and the facts which these formule express. 


Discuss the carbon group of elements from the sande 
of the periodic system. 


Compare the stannous and stannic compounds with each 
other, more particularly the oxides and their salts. 


(oe) 
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HONORS CHEMISTRY. 


Third Year. Second Paper. 
Wednesday, May 7th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


Candidates are requestet to answer any six of the following 
questions. 


(a) Give the facts expressed in the generally accepted 
formula of uric acid. 

(b) Discuss the basicity of this acid. 

(c) Describe how it may be reduced to purine. 


‘a) Describe the preparation of acetoacetic acic ethyl ester, 
giving the facts on which the theory of its formation is based. 
(b) Explain its use in synthetic chemistry. 

(c) Discuss tautomerism in connection with acetoacetie acid 
esters. 


Prove that the difference in the structure of dextrose, lae- 
vulose and mannose is confined to the configuration of two 
adjoining carbon atoms in the molecule of these substances. 


State how the following substances are formed : (a) lactones, 
‘\b) lactides, (c) lactams, (d) lactimes, (e) calcium carbamide, 
(f) biuret, (g) osones, (h) symetrical dimethyl urea. 


(a) State what is understood by the term ‘‘ free carbonyl 
eroup,’’ as applied to disaccharides. 

(b) State which of the following substances has a free car- 
bonyl group: maltose, lactose, sucrose. 

(c) Describe how it may be determined to which the mono- 
saccharides entering into the composition of a sugar this 
free carbonyl group belongs. 
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(a) Prove that when copper hydrate is “‘ dissolved’? in a 
solution of potassium sodium tartrate a chemical re- 
action has taken place and give the formula of the compound 
produced. 

(b) Account for tartaric acid occurring in various modifi- 
cations and outline Pasteur’s work on tartaric acid. 


(a) Give Pasteur’s theory of fermentation. 

(b) State on what facts it was based. 

(c) Describe how it was overthrown. 

(d) Account, as far as you can, for the fact that an enzime 
does not always actin the same way on sterioisomers. 


10. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
Third Year. 
Tuesday, May 6th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


What physical properties can be used in determining a 
mineral? Give the Mohr scale of hardness of minerals. 


Define: crystal, mineral and rock. Name the six systems 
of crystallization and tell how they differ. ! 


What is meant by the “Law of Constancy~of form’? ? 
Show on a diagram the indices of any face on an octohedron, 
or on-an hexagonal prism. 


Name and make a brief note on any fez anhydrous silicates. 


Give the crystalline and amorphous forms of silica. Name 
those that have an economic value. 


Compare briefiy: quartz and felspar; orthoclase and plagio- 
clase; hornblende and pyroxene; magnetite and hematite. 


Give the chemical formulae ior calcite, gypsum, halite, 
pyrite, galena, chalcopyrite, opal, kaolin, orthoclase, 
serpentine. 


Enumerate the hydrocarbons and make brief noteson each 
variety mentioned. 


Name the various types of fold. Illustrate your answer . 
with diagrams. 


Define: stratum, laminae, strike, anticline, overthrust, con- 
cretion, heave, closed fold, geode, dip fault. 
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MINERALOGY. 
Practical Course. 


Third Year. 


Tnesday, May 6th. Afternoon, 2.00 to 5.00. 


What is combustion? Describe the Bunsen burner flame. 


Determine the minerals submitted in group 1, by their 
physical properties. 


Determine the minerals in group 2, by the following tests: 
flame coloration; color of sublimate on charcoal. 


Determine the powder in group 3, by reducing it to its native 
metal. 
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BIOLOGY II. 
Theoretical. 
Monday, May 5th. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


What is a Stoma? Describe with the aid of sketches the 
exact way in which Stomata regulate the rate of transpiration. 


Describe with the aid of sketches the life history of a typical 
fungus such as Mucor. 


What are lenticels? Where would you expect to find them 
and what is their function? 


Give an account with the aid of sketches of the structures 
to be seen in a mature embryo sac of a flowering plant. 


Give an account of the life cycle of a fern, including in 
your answer a brief description of the phenomena known 
as apogamy and apospory. 
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BIOLOGY. 


Theoretical. 


Monday, May Sth. Morning, 9.30 to 12.30. 


Give a comparative account of the several types of fructi- 
fications met with in the fossil Equisetales. 


Outline the various theories which have been advanced as to 
the part played by chlorophyll in photo-synthesis.. 


Give an account of the modifications found in the roots of 
plants growing on humus. Give a brief description of any 
recent work on this subject. 


What is meant by the respiratory co-efficient of an organism? 
How inay this co-efficient be affected by the presence of 
fatty oils in seeds? 


Give a general account of the conditions under which 
Palzeozoic coal beds were laid down. Indicate briefly the 
conclusions to be drawn froma study of the structure of 
the leaves of fossil pants occurring in the coal seams. 
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EXAMINATION FOR ‘THE BIBLE PRIZE.”’ 


Friday, April 25th. 


(a) ‘To what type of literature does the story of Ruth 
belong? 
(b) ‘The Book of Job? Give fully your reasons in both 
answers. 


-In each of the following quotations give asaccurately as you 
can the substance of the passage in the Bible to which the 
quotation alludes; indicate approximately the place where 
the passage occurs; and explain the nature of the reference: 


(a) ‘‘She had broken through the lines of the Philistines 
and brought him a cup of water from that unquenchable 
well by the gate, for which David pined, and for which we 
all long when the evil days come.’’ 

Meredith Nicholson, 7he Tired Business Man. 


(b) ‘‘He (Roosevelt) declared hotly: “Any man who reads 
into the speeches anything I have not said, is deliberately 
and wilfully misrepresenting.’ Out of his own mouth he 
thus stands condemned.’’ 

Editorial on Theodore Roosevelt from 7he Nation. 


(c) ‘‘It was believed that the time honored maxim...of the 
Holy Scripture, ‘for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
lite,’ would aid the executive and judicial authorities in con- 
struing and applying the statute.’’ 

Article on the Trust Law, by Ex-Senator Edmunds, in 

The North American Review. 

Comment fully on the sense in which this. phrase is 
ordinarily used. 


(d) ‘’ There is in reality, only one serious question which 
confronts all created beings, namely, What shall we eat, 
What shall we drink, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 
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We, in Canada, have up to the present moment, been 
following the divine injunction, and have taken no thought 
for those things which are the chief concern of Gentiles 
who live in less favored lands.’’ 

Article by Andrew McPhial in 7he University Magazine. 


(e) ‘“ But we have lost the habit of acquiescence. We are 
proving all things, and we hold fast to very little. We 
challenge, we scrutinize, we dissect.’’ 

Elizabeth Woodbridge, 7he Novelists Choice. 


(f) ‘‘ Her mind rushed back ...towards the strong worldly 
sense:.... of her godfather, who was to be treated likea sort 
of Agag because he held that a more restricted form of 
government was better than the Great Council.’’ 

George Eliot, Romola. 


(g) “‘Gray’s whole impassioned dream terminated in a sad 
and unaccountable episode. After passing through three 
weeks of sweet experience, he had arrived at the last stage 

a kind of moral Gaza—before plunging into an emotional 


desert.’’ 
Hardy, Desperate Remedies. 


(h) ‘“‘I was the Bondwoman’s son, concerning whom it was 
writ— Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for the son 


_of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the freewoman’s 


” 


son. 
August Strindberg. 


Place this quotation, tell the entire story to which it alludes, 
and describe the character of the principal figurein the story. 


(i) ‘‘ Wrote ‘Mene, mene,’ and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought.’’ 
Tennyson, 7he Palace of Art. 


(j) ‘‘One was the Tishbite, whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 
With one arm stretched out bare, and mocked and said, 
‘Come cry aloud—he,sleeps.’ ”’ 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 
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‘Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak windborne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light.”’ 
Tennyson, Zhe Palace of Art. 


‘They mind us of the time 
When we made bricks in Egypt.’’ 
Tennyson, Zhe Princess. 


‘When one small touch of charity 
Could lift them nearer God-like state 
Than if the crowded Orb thould cry 
Like those who cried Diana great.’’ 
Tennyson, Literary Squabbles. 


‘“God is law say the wise; O Soul and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice.”’ 
Tennyson, 7he Higher Pantheism. 


‘His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitude.’’ 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
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THE LATIN PRIZE EXAMINATIONS, 
Translation at Sight. First Paper. 


April, “1913. 


ik A BRITISH OPINION’ OF THE ROMANS. 

Raptores orbis, postquam .cuncta vastantibus: defuere terrae, 
et mare:scrutantur; si locuples hostis est, avari; si pauper, 
ambitiosi; quos non Oriens, non Occidens satiaverit. Soli 
omnium opes atque.inopiam pari adfectu concupiscunt. Auferre, 
trucidare, rapere falsis. nominibus imperium, atque ubi solitudi- 
nem faciunt, pacem appellant. Liberos:.cuique ac: propinquos 
suos natura carissimos esse yoluit: Hi per delectus alibi servituri 
auferuntur. 


Ds PLINY .FOUNDS:A MUNICIPAL..SCHOOL, 

Proxime cum.in.patria mea fui, venit ad me salutandum, 
nunicipis mei filius praetextatus. Huic ego, ‘“‘ Studes?”’ 
inquam. Respondit; “Etiam.’? - “Ubr?’)’ °“ Médiolants” 
‘Cur non hic?’’ Et pater eius (erat enim tna atque etiam ipse 
adduxerat puerum), ‘quia nullos hic praeceptores habemus.’’ 
“Quare nullos? nam vehementer intererat vestra qui patres 
estis,’’ et opportune complures patres audiebant, “‘liberos vestros 
hic potissimum discere. Ubi enim aut iucundius morarentur 
quam in patria aut pudicius continerentur quam sub oculis par- 
entum aut minore sumptu quam domi? Atque adeo ego, qui 
nondum liberos habeo, paratus sum pro re publica nostra, quasi 
pro filia vel parente, ertiam partemi eius quod conferre vobis 
placebit, dare.’’ 

Praetextatus: still alad. Adeo: what is more. 

3. Tue Root oF ALL Evit. 


Tempore crevit amor, qui nunc est summus, habendi; 
Vix ultra quo iam progrediatur, habet. 

Pluris opes nunc sunt quam prisci temporis annis, 
Dum populus pauper, dum nova Roma fuit. 


Iuppiter angusta vix totus stabat in aede; 
Ingue Jovis dextra fictile fulmen eatr. 
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Frondibus ornabant quae nunc Capitolia gemmis; 
Pascebatque suas ipse senator oves. 

Nec pudor in stipula placidam captare quietem 
Et faenum capiti supposuisse fuit. 

Iura dabat populis posito modo praetor aratro; 
Et levis argenti lamina crimen erat. 

At postquam Fortuna loci caput extulit huius 
Et tetigit summo vertice Roma deos, 

Creverunt et opes et opum furiosa cupido, 
Et cum possideant plurima, plura petunt. 


Fictilis: earthenware. Stipula: straw. Lamina: plate. 


Solvere dodrantem nuper tibi, Quinte, volebat 
Lippus Hylas; luscus vult dare dimidium. 
Accipe quam primum; brevis est occasio lucri: 
Si fuerit caecus, nil tibi solvet Hylas. 


Dodrans: farthing. Lippus: dim-sighted, myopic. 
Luscus: one-eyed. 
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THE LATIN PRIZE EXAMINATIONS. 
Latin Prose Composition. Second Paper. 


April, 1913. 


The following is told of Arria. Her husband, Caecina 
Paetus, was iil, likewise herson, both of them desperately so. 
{mortifere). The son died, a lad of rare beauty and equal 
modesty (vwerecundia), dear to his parents quite as much for. 
other reasons as because he was their son. Therefore she 
arranged in such a way for the funeral and so conducted the 
last-rites (exsequiae) that her husband should know nothing of 
it. Nay more, as often as she entered the sick room (cubiculum), 
she pretended that their son was living, and even feigned that he 
was rather better (commodus), and, when her husband would 
ask repeatedly what the lad was doing, she would say: ““He has 
rested well, he took his nourishment with relish.’ Then, 
when the long-restrained tears began to overpower her and to 
burst forth, she would leave the room, and only then give way to 
her grief. Then, relieved (satio) for the time, she would dry 
her eyes and return with a composed face, as though she had 
left her bereavement (orbitas) outside. The following action of 
hers is likewise famous, her drawing a dagger (pugio), piercing 
her breast, pulling forth the steel, handing it to her husband, 
and adding a speech which is immortal and indeed almost divine: 
‘““My Paetus, it does not hurt (doleo).’’ 


re 








